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—and forty-three other articles of 
timely interest and practical value to 
the man who is responsible for sales 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


Photographs of the 
Frankfurth Hard- 
ware Company’s 
Catalogs — for sales- 
men and general 
trade use — made by 
The Heinn Company 


Are You As 
Permanently Bound 
As Your Catalog? 


—if your salesmen and 
dealers are as permanently 
bound for salesability as your 
catalog — learn of the advan- 
tages of the loose-leaf system 
without delay. 


349 FLORIDA STREET 


LENTY of sales managers know that their dealers 

and salesmen are not getting all the business from 
given territories. Perhaps they are selling a unit instead 
of the entire line — increasing costs by making too many 
calls per order — leaving more business than they are 
actually taking. 


Frequently, and more frequently than you suppose, a perma- 
nently bound catalog is at the bottom of it all. 


Because to some extent at least, a permanently bound catalog 
keeps dealers and salesmen from knowing the merchandising 
they are selling. No matter how great the time, money and 
effort expended in its preparation — sooner or later, and usually 
sooner, it becomes antiquated, its contents inaccurate and lack- 
ing, its prices wrong. 


The Heinn loose-leaf system puts the latest information con- 
cerning your product at the finger tips of your dealers and 
salesmen. It tells when new lines have been added, when others 
have been discontinued, and when prices have been changed. 
Your catalog is new and newsy as a newspaper— filled with vital 
sales and merchandising information — and built to give a 
day-by-day selling service that lasts year-after-year. 

If you are still printing a permanently bound catalog, let us tell you 


how profitably you can use the loose-leaf system. Sales executives 
are invited to write forthis data—it will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the loose-leaf system of cataloging 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Capacity “Production... 
demands (apacity Selling 


PEC TION! ... that’s the keynote of modern 
B<~.\4 merchandising. Capacity Production... 
Eeaee! the great cost reducer ... demands rapid 
distribution and Capacity Selling. 


For such a job the daily newspaper is specifically 
equipped. By its very nature... its regular, 
day-in-day-out contact with the consumer ... it 
constitutes the selling force which makes possible 
capacity production by QUICKLY creating con- 
sumer demand. 


In Chicago ... the Herald and Examiner, meet- 
ing the demand for rapid distribution, offers 
advertisers a dominant, non-duplicated circula- 
tion, plus a tremendous *dealer influence... plus 
a merchandising service with a complete knowl- 
edge of the Chicago territory. 


*Repeatedly CHICAGO retailers have responded ...on 
the presentation of a campaign to appear in the Herald 
and Examiner ... with orders the sum total of which 
was sufficient to pay the entire cost of the advertising 
campaign. 


...and this dealer-response in advance of the publishing 
of a single line of advertising. 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 
NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway /\ SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGOS BEST Newspaper | 
Z - 


Published and copyrighted 1923, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, lll. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ilil., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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THIS MONTH’S PROBLEM @) 


be: 


My 


How Would You Retain the Services of a Deserving 
Salesman Who Has Reached His Earning 
Capacity but is Not Executive Material ? 


HIS is the problem that is now bothering one of the largest rubber 
companies in the world. This company properly feels that it has a 
definite investment in such men. The men themselves are sold on 
the company and its products. The management feels that in fairness to 
these men they should not be encouraged to continue in work that will not 
vield them a constantly increasing income, in fact, if this were done it 
would only be a matter of time before the men resigned—perhaps to go 
with a competitor. We quote from the rubber company’s letter: 


What we are interested in learning is, whether or not any manufacturing companies have 

either wholly or partially financed these salesmen to go into business for themselves, handling 

that company’s product and completely severing their connection with the manufacturer, so 

far as being on his payroll or working for him direct is concerned. In other words, the ° en 
manufacturing salesman would go into the retail business for himself completely, managing 

this retail business and giving his whole time to it. The company might either consign 

goods to him, loan him capital or possibly completely finance him, until he was on his 

feet financially. 


We believe there are several concerns that are doing this with success. If you do not have 
any data on this and make any inquiries we would request that you do not disclose our 
identity. 


The name of the winner of the August Problem 
will be found on page 31 


The problem above described is submitted by a subscriber to this magazine. If you can suggest a way to solve 
this problem, send it to J. C. Aspley, Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 
Your reply will be forwarded to the concern in question, and a prize of no less than $50 will be awarded 
to the person sending in the most practical solution. Name of the prize winner will be published later. 
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Some of the Competitive Trade 

Practices Covered by this Survey— 

and How Successful Concerns are 
Meeting Them 


Rebating Schemes and Price Manipulation 


“Trade-in” allowances and policies in various lines and what is being done to 
circumvent the evil—Store fixtures and displays as a form of rebating—Is it a 
good policy to pay for window displays?—Some phases of outright sales bribery— 
Advantages and dangers of guaranteeing prices against decline. 


Advertising and Freight Allowances 


Tabulation of freight allowance practices by lines of business—When, if ever, 
is a freight allowance justified?—Danger from spreading sales effort out too thin— 
Is it wise to undertake selling the consumer or the dealer for customers?—Using 
the advertising appropriation for sub-rosa price cutting—Should manufacturers 
pay for demonstrations in dealer stores? 


Cancellations and Returned Goods 


Cancellation and returned goods policies as a factor in meeting competition— 
What steps should be taken to guard against cancellations?—Plans for keeping 
dealers’ shelves clear of spoiled or unsalable goods—Better salesmanship as a cure 
for the abuse of the return privilege—Dangers of various dumping plans in vogue 
~The abuse of the guarantee. 


Trial and Consignment Selling 


Under what circumstances is selling on trial justified?—Percentage of sales 
developed by various trial selling plans—Experience of concerns who formerly 
sold trials but who now sell outright—Phases of consignment selling—Is it sound 
practice to use consignment plans to dislodge competitor’s line?—Glaring examples 
of disastrous effects of over-doing consignment selling. 


Discount Rates and Terms of Sale 


Tabulation of discount rates (cash and trade) and published terms of sale in 
major lines of business—Is the importance of quantity discounts over-rated?— 
Methods of obtaining a larger unit of sale without the use of quantity discounts— 
When customer takes unearned discount—Advantages and disadvantages of long 
term billing—Plans for selling on installments. 


Premiums and Special Trade Inducements 


Use of premiums to dealer clerks and jobbers’ salesmen to get them to push 
your product to the exclusion of competitors—Do so-called ‘“‘free deals’’ pay and, 
if so, under what conditions ?—‘‘Free Deal’’ plans in use—Experience of concerns 
who pay part of buyers’ expenses to come to market, compared with experience 
of those who do not grant such allowances. 


Pooled Shipments and Split Deliveries 


Should the manufacturer or jobber encourage pooled buying by quoting extra 
discount on such purchases ?—Practices, and reasons for them, of various concerns 
regarding taking large orders at a quantity price and delivering in partial ship- 
ments—What can be done to get trade to forego hand-to-mouth buying?—Ware- 
housing as a substitute for pooled shipments. 


Mail Order Houses and Buying Syndicates 


Growth of mail order houses, and the effect of this growth on “legitimate” 
distributors—Under what conditions should they be sold branded products, and at 
what discount?—When a mail order house catalogues your product without your 
knowledge and undersells your established trade—Recent development of buying 
syndicates; should they be given an extra discount, and if so, how much? 


Exclusive Agency Arrangements and Agreements 


Various ways exclusive agency contracts are used to shut out competition in 
spite of existing laws and activity of Federal Trade Commission—Under what 
conditions is the granting of an exclusive agency justified?—‘‘Dual Agencies” as a 
substitute for the exclusive agency—Resumé of experience of concerns who have 
discontinued selling through exclusive agencies, and reasons for making the 
change. 


Unfair Competition and Petty Bribery 


When a competitor starts insidious propaganda about your company or your 
product—Patent infringement suits and litigation for sales purposes—Plans that 
are in use to meet substitution by dealer and jobber—Is palm-greasing ever war- 
ranted?—-When a competitor hires away your best salesman. 


Is there a better way to meet 


competition 
without 


Cutting prices? 
Giving long discounts? 
Making unprofitable 
“‘allowances?,”’ etc., etc. 


Notably successful concerns are pre- 
paring now to meet an avalanche of com- 
petition this fall and winter. Selling 
costs are notoriously high—and increas- 
ing steadily. “Seven salesmen after each 
order,” if not an actuality now—is a con- 
dition that is not hard to foresee for the 
near future. 

When other concerns in your industry 
are offering unusual “inducements,” cut- 
ting prices and giving long terms and 
discounts it is only a question of time— 
and a short time at that—when your con- 
cern too must take steps to hold the busi- 
ness you have and keep your volume 
growing. 

What to do—how to meet this serious 
situation is told in 


The Third Dartnell Survey 


Competitive Trade 
Practices 


(In ten loose-leaf sections ) 


Read the synopsis of chapters in this 
new survey in the box to the left. See 
what other concerns are facing and meet- 
ing with plans for lower sales costs. 
Plans that you can use for “offensive or 
defensive” in your business. 

Be prepared, when profits begin to 
slump—to face changing conditions with 
confidence and vigor. 


$6.00 On Approval 


A companion survey to “Modern Sales 
Organization” and “Sales Management 
Practices,” this new study of “Competi- 
tive Trade Practices” will be issued in 
ten loose-leaf “sections” or chapters, one 
of which will be mailed approximately 
every other week. 

The price complete, with leatheroid 
binder and index, is $6.00. Let us send 
the binder and first section on approval. 
It may be returned within ten days for 
full credit if you are not satisfied. 


Published by THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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The Big Boy 
an n Philadephia 


= ey 


In mere weight of numbers the circu- 
lation of The Bulletin is impressive. 
It far over-balances the record ever 
attained by any daily or Sunday news- 
paper in the city or state. 


“In And, it is a circulation built up on a 
. . high standard of appeal. The Bulletin’s 
Philadelphia policy 1s best expressed 1n its belief that 


nearly everybody reads 


\ The Bulletin 


primarily a newspaper is intended for 
the dissemination of news—as fairly, as 
completely and as impartially as it can 
be placed before the reader. 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


505,098 


Average Daily Circulation for six months ending March 31 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions ; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $1.50. 


Bound Volume: No more copies of Bound Vol- 
umes One, Two, Three or Four are now available. 
Copies of Bound Volume Five containing issues 
from October, 1922, to September, 1923, inclusive 
may be obtained from either our Chicago or New 
York office at a cost of $6.00. The volume con- 
tains 1,164 pages and is bound in heavy buckram, 
lettered in gold. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Newsstand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the newsstands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisement, 
opposite reading, run of paper, $125 single inser- 
tion. Two columns, $100 single insertion. One 
column, $60 single insertion. Half column, $35 
single insertion. Fifty cents per agate line. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 
Publication date, first of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of advertisements, 
copy must be in our hands not later than the 
tenth. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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. Ad Per tising? 


As one salesman said: 


“Yes—we have a Bonanza!” 


WELL known manufacturer recently 
A placed in the hands of each on of his 

salesmen a new kind of pocket-size 
order book; not a book of order blanks but a 
book of order facts; not a book to write orders 
in, but a book to take orders with. 


This salesman’s book contains a complete 
digest of all the important marketing facts 
vathered for our client in a nation-wide sur- 
vey among dealers and consumers. The 
salesman not only has the facts, but the book 
tells him just when and how to use them. 


This book has proven a vertiable gold mine 
to our client. Each salesman now greets his 
customers and prospects with a new confi- 
dence—because he knows. He punctuates his 
sales talks with valuable suggestions and in- 
disputable facts that are earning for him the 
respect, gratitude and business of dealers 
everywhere. ie 

K * * 


How would you like to arm each one of your 


salesmen with just such a book? Shall we 
tell you how it can be done? 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC 
An Advertising Agency — Est 1874 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


‘Facts First —then CAdvertising 


RICHARDS 
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Mr. Babson Starts Something 


When He Advises Selling Foreign 
Goods Instead of Fighting Them 


Thinks Babson Exaggerated 
the Peril of Foreign 
Competition 
By J. E. Keiiry 


Sales Manager, Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


In all probability Babson made 
this recommendation in his report 
of August 28th to stir up talk among 
manufacturers and merchants in 
order to bring out the weak points 
of our present conditions and if 
when this subject has been debated 
sufficiently it is shown that the 1m- 
portations of foreign goods are ma- 
terially affecting manufacture and 
sale of home manufactured products 
it will have the result of shut-downs, 
the lowering of prices and the lower- 
ing of wages until a point is reached 
where we can compete in our own 
home market with these foreign 
made goods. It will also have the 
result of enabling us to offer some 
of our products to foreign countries. 

It seems inevitable that under our 
present conditions —high wages, 
high tariff, restricted immigration 
laws, that we are inviting just this 
situation. 

It appears to us that we must ex- 
pect during the next few years a 
gradual letting down of business and 
profits, prices and wages if we are to 
ultimately succeed in prosperous 
times. It also seems to us that we 
are at the present time foolishly liv- 
ing under uneconomic conditions 
and if we persist in keeping up a 
high tariff wall, restricted immigra- 


tion and eating up our own fat, as it 
were, we are bound to expect that 
foreign manufacturers will come in 
here with their products and sell 
them. Pride will force a great many 
manufacturers to ridicule Babson’s 
suggestion—whether we take up the 
selling these 
goods, which will outsell our own or 
whether we 


agency of foreign 
some outside 
party to sell them, nevertheless they 
will sell until such time as we can 
compete either in price or in quality 
with these foreign made goods. 


allow 


Will Never Enter Into 
Competition With 
Jobbers 


By S. M. Stone 
President, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

We are firm believers in the estab- 
lished avenues of distribution, i.e., 
manufacturer to jobber, jobber to 
retailer, retailer to consumer. It is 
possible some manufacturers could 
undertake to be both producers and 
wholesalers but we would presume 
that such an effort would prejudice 
wholesalers against the manufac- 
turer because of his becoming a di- 
rect competitor of theirs. Should 
this obtain, the manufacturer would 
possibly find it necessary to alter 
his plan of merchandising, treat di- 
rect with retailers and eliminate the 
jobber. Our preference is to continue 
to sell our product on its merits. 
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Foreign Goods Ten Years 
Behind American 
Products 


By W. O. CoLEMAN 


President, American Flyer Mfg. Co. 
Chicago 

When I saw the Babson bulletin 
I was somewhat amazed at the posi- 
tion he has taken. It may be true 
economically but to my mind it does 
not reflect the spirit that has carried 
American industry to success. 

If we adopt Mr. Babson’s theory 
we admit at the outset that we are 
licked, and we, for one organization, 
are not prepared to admit that we 
are licked. 


There is probably no line of mer- 
chandise that is subject to more se- 
vere foreign competition than toys. 
Germany was always known as the 
home of the toy. Few people real- 
ized before the war that America 
had any real toy industry, but the 
facts are that even in 1914 over fifty 
per cent of the toys sold in this 
country were made in the United 
States. In many instances they were 
toys that directly competed with 
German merchandise, although I am 
frank to admit that in some in- 
stances the American product was 
not equal to the German product. 
The American toy, however, was 
able to meet competition on a fairly 
even price basis, and the fact that 
the merchandise was made in this 
country and that the American - 
manufacturer could offer better serv- 
ice made it possible for the Ameri- 
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can toy industry to obtain a foot- 
hold. 

During the war the American toy 
industry grew by leaps and bounds 
until 1920 when the output of Amer- 
ican toy manufacturers reached the 
huge total of $100,000,000 cost to 


the consumer. During this period 
the American toy industry developed 
very rapidly a new type of toy. We 
ceased to imitate the 


were able to hold a large part of our 
business. The tariff which was 
passed September, 1922, of course 
helped us very materially, but even 
now the Germans are able to land 
trains in this country, duty and 
transportation paid, at much less 
than the cost of our product. How- 
ever we are successfully holding our 
markets on the basis of quality, serv- 


Must Determine Result of 
Babson Plan Five 
Years Hence 


By W. W. SanpERSON 


Sales Manager, The Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


It is truly a bold idea Mr. Babson 
presents when he suggests that the 
American manufacturer, 


German product and de- 
veloped toys that were 
substantially built; we 
made toys of American 
design that looked like 
originals which the 
American child saw 
every day on the streets 
and in his home. 

For example, we have 
been manufacturing toy 
trains that run on tracks 
since 1907. Gradually 
we have improved our 
models. until now they 
are an almost exact re- 
production of the cars 
and locomotives used in 
the “Twentieth Century 
Limited.” We have auto- 
matic semaphores, dan- 
ger signal bells, tele- 
graph poles and all ac- 
cessories used by a mod- 
ern American railroad. 
With our electric trains 
and transformers’ the 
boy learns a great deal 
about electricity. We 
emphasize the educa- 
tional feature of our 
toys. During the sum- 
mer time we have run a 
photographic contest, 


Roger W. 


goods. 


What Started It 


While Mr. Babson’s advice is probably justified from 
an economic standpoint, we feared that if followed out it 
would have a serious effect on the sales organizations of 
the country so we asked several prominent executives 
who determine sales policies to give us their ideas regard- 
ing the feasibility of Mr. Babson’s suggestion from a 
sales manager’s standpoint. , 


Babson’s letter of August 28th startled 
American business men with the suggestion that they 
cease trying to fight foreign competition with their own 
American made merchandise, and turn to and sell foreign 
He makes the point that in this way American 
industries could maintain their selling organizations in- 
tact until the return of conditions that would enable them 
to sell their own merchandise. 


confronted with keen 
foreign competition, be- 
come a jobber rather 
than a manufacturer, 
buy those foreign com- 
petitive goods and sup- 
ply histrade with 
them, thereby preserv- 
ing his sales organiza- 
tion against the possi- 
bility of totally closing 
his plant down, with the 
net result of losing his 
entire organization. 

Such a suggestion 
coming to us from a man 
of Mr. Babson’s stand- 
ing is bound to cause 
much comment, and 
sales managers might 
well study out the con- 
sequences of such a plan 
as applied to their own 
particular lines of busi- 
ness. 

In the manufacturing 
business in this country 
we can group the em- 
ployees roughly into 
three groups; the works 
or manufacturing staff, 
the office staff, and the 
sales staff, and _ there 
should be some merit to 


encouraging boys to 

build back yard railroads. They 
build bridges, dig tunnels under 
miniature mountains, build stores, 
lay out towns, and in that way, 
while they are having a tremendous 
amount of fun, are at the same 
time learning how to lay out a plan 
and carry it to completion. 

When the German competition be- 
gan to appear, after the war, we 
found it was absolutely impossible 
to compete on a price basis. In fact 
the German train manufacturers 
were able to deliver trains in this 
country, duty and_ transportation 
paid, at less than the actual cost of 
the raw material which went into 
our product. We, however, fought 
hard, talking quality and service and 
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ice to customers, and our design. 


Two years ago we were very 
much tempted to do what Mr. 
Babson suggests, go to Europe 


and make connections with foreign 
manufacturers. After very carefully 
going over the matter we decided to 
stand by the ship and fight it out 
along the lines of quality, service 
and American design, and let the 
public be the judge. I am glad to 
say that we have been more than 
well rewarded for our efforts. Our 
sales volume up to date indicates 
thet 1923 is going to be the greatest 
year in our history. Needless to say 
we are not going to follow Mr. 
Babson’s advice, regardless of what 
other manufacturers may do. 
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a plan which would at 
least keep the office and sales staffs 
employed, even though the works 
staff would be reduced or totally 
dissembled through the lack of 
orders for goods to manufacture. 

However, in this country where 
there are so many well established 
brands of manufactured goods, it re- 
quires a man with sales knowledge 
to realize just how strongly those 
lines are entrenched (we appreciate 
it most fully on those lines with 
which we compete) and such a man 
will recognize that the foreign 
manufacturer will have uphill work 
in dislodging from his trade those 
goods of the American manufacturer 
which have been satisfactorily used 
for the past quarter of a century. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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‘Lo Whom It May Concern: 


Are Most Letters of Recommendation 
Worth the Paper They Are Written On? 


By a New York Sales Manager 


NEARLY lost a job once be- 

cause I told the truth about a 

salesman. He had a neat ap- 
pearance, was a convincing talker, 
and flashed a fistful of recommenda- 
tions from past employers. They 
said, “he is of high moral calibre, 
does not drink or gamble, is well 
liked by associates and customers, 
etc.” I took him on, and assigned 
him a Pennsylvania territory. The 
orders began to shoot in as soon as 
he struck Easton, and the first two 
months he was with us he grabbed 
off all big prizes in the sales contest. 


And then the trouble started. One 
customer wanted to know why the 
special five per cent discount did not 
show on his invoice. Another said, 
“Enclosed are paid bills from our 
newspaper for space used in adver- 
tising your product—please remit.” 
And dozens intimated that they had 
been sitting back patiently awaiting 
the receipt of the Woolworth build- 
ing which the salesman had thrown 
in with the three-dozen order. 

Well, of course, I fired him. Ten 
days later a Connecticut toy manu- 
facturer wrote me that he had ap- 
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plied for a position—“what can you 
tell us about him?” I could tell a 
lot—and I did tell of the man’s 
weaknesses as well as his strong 
points. I wanted to save the Con- 
necticut man some of the grief we 
had had. A few days later the presi- 
dent of my company called me in. 
It seems that the wife of the sales- 
man was the cousin of the sister-in- 
law of our president. My letter had 
spoiled the salesman’s chance with 
the toy manufacturer, and the latter 
must have showed him my commun- 
ication. The salesman used the long 
distance and got our president on 
the wire. 


I think that I defended myself 
ably—but it was no use. Following 
our rather stormy interview the 
president worked out some standard 
practice instructions: in the future 
nothing could be said about former 
employees which was not compli- 
mentary to them. In other words, 
we were to tell some of the truth, 
but not the whole truth, nor all of 
the truth. 


Ever since that experience I have 
been a skeptic on letters of recom- 
mendation which salesmen carry 
around with them, and on most in- 
quiries which are sent to former 
employers. And last month I got 
to wondering how general was the 
practice of soft-soaping “to whom it 
may concern.” 

I knew that the subscribers to 
“Sales Management” were, in gen- 
eral, the most successful and the 
most progressive sales executives in 
the country, and that if they in- 
dulged in the practice of helping to 

stick their brother 
sales managers as 
they themselves had 
been stuck it would 


~~ 


Mr. 
our euploy, thile with 
He proved to be honast 


Marvin was with us until July of this year at. which time he left 
is he worked our Southern ohio territory. 


indicate a very seri- 
ous condition. 


and reliable in all his dealings with the ’ 
+ Ja. Ya aa and anneasranc 3 2 sleasine nersonality - 
aS NO: Ger een eereeee tae en So I picked out 
He has no bed habits, 1s sober and industrious, and we believe ? 
\im to de a Christian gentleman, fifty names at ran- 
The actual record of i ES 4 dom, and wrote each 
a discharged sales- ma a h 
; a a letter that con- 
man and an excerpt from the a —* : 
letter written for him Se mae - tained some very 
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pointed questions. I wanted them 
to tell the whole truth about their 
policy of writing letters for sales- 
men—and so I told them that their 
names would not be used in the 


article I was going to write. When 
you read of some of the figures be- 
low you will understand why they 
preferred to have their names kept 
in a locked drawer. 

The first question was, “In reply- 
ing to a letter of inquiry from a 
prospective employer regarding the 
fitness of one of your former em- 
ployees, do you tell only the good 
things you can say about the man?” 
Seventy-seven per cent said “yes”; 
twenty-three per cent said “no.” In 
other words, eight out of ten sales 
managers will wander around the 
edges of truth, picking out little bits 
here and there. Several qualified 
their answers by saying that they 
did this for men of good character 
but who were not producers—but 
that if the man was dishonest they 
tried to tip the next fellow off. 


Employee Is Favored 
The second question: “Do you 
always give the employee the benefit 
of any doubts?” 
cent said, “yes.” 


Eighty-five per 


The third question: “Do you point 
out the man’s failings and weak- 
nesses as well as his strong points?” 
Thirty-nine per cent said “yes”; 
sixty-one per cent said “no,” or “not 
usually.” 
asked for a 
statement of experiences in writing 
and judging letters of recommenda- 
tion, and for suggestions. 


The last question 


The answers to the first three 
questions certainly do indicate a 
very serious condition—one that is 
increasing salesmen turnover, cut- 
ting down sales efficiency, and even 
stimulating dishonesty and lack of 
effort on the part of a certain type 
of salesman. During the last few 
years sales executives have become 
disturbed over the prevalence of 
“drawing account bandits.” 

Why apply 
himself honestly and conscientiously 
to his work and fight for the re- 
wards of work well done, when he 
knows that with half the effort he 
can accumulate an impressive stack 
of recommendations, or names to 
whom the new employer can be re- 
ferred, and use these to get a fat 
drawing account or his salary and 
expenses’ Well, you might say he 


should a= salesman 
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is under a moral obligation to be 
honest and play fair, which is all 
right so far as it goes, but we are 
faced with a fact instead of a theory, 
and all of us who deal with sales- 
men know that there are black sheep 
in the fold. 

Let’s see what some of these ex- 
ecutives say for themselves when 
they know that they can talk 
“safely.” The first exhibit is from 
an internationally known candy 
manufacturer. “\We always feel 
more or less sympathetic for a man 
who is looking for a job, and our 
answers are usually flavored in this 
way. We probably dwell a 
little heavily on the virtues and 
lightly on the weaknesses, but al- 
ways give the weaknesses, so as to 
let the prospective buyer of the 
man’s services know wherein the 
man failed with us. I honestly 
believe that we should open up more 
freely and be a little more specific 
in telling why a man left our em- 
ploy.” [consider this a very human 
answer, and if all employers were as 
conscientious there would be no 
fault to find with recommendations. 


Sympathizes With Job Hunters 

But here is another employer, in 
the same city as the candy man, who 
adimits that he hesitates to say any- 
thing harmful to a man even if he 
knows it; that he is very liable to 
give the employee the benefit of 
any doubts (this is no more than 
fair), but that he never tells of the 
man’s weaknesses unless they are 
TERRIBLE. 

Next is a Cleveland man who ad- 
mits “yes” to the first two questions, 
and answers the third by saying, 
“usually gloss over his weaknesses 
and stress his strong points.”” Which 
compels him to add, “I usually dis- 
count materially any letters of 
recommendation because of the kind 
[ write. I! rarely ask for a letter 
from an employer. I see him in 
person. A man will tell you more 
face to face than over his signature.” 

Many of the letters emphasized 
the point that to get at the truth it 
was necessary to see the former em- 
ployer. The cagey salesman prob- 
ably realizes this—and gives as his 


best references out-of-town com- 
panies and individuals. 
In commenting on the second 


question, the sales manager of a 
large paper company comments, 
“You will remember the old saying 
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about ‘there is so much bad in the 
best of us, and so much good in the 
worst of us, that it hardly behooves 
any of us to talk about the rest of 
us,’ as well as the moral about 
people who live in glass houses.” I 
think he is right—the employee, ex- 
cept in proved cases of dishonesty, 
deserves the benefit of the doubt; 
for perhaps his failure to make good 
with us may be attributed to mis- 
takes we made in training and super- 
vising him. 

Can Trade Associations Help? 

Several of the “Sales Manage- 
ment” subscribers suggested that 
their trade associations could be of 
greater value if they maintained a 
well-organized clearing house of in- 
formation about salesmen in the 
trade, and a New York employer of 
sixty men says, “the National Asso- 
ciation of Sales Managers could 
very, very profitably organize an in- 
vestigating department, issuing a 
‘moral bond’ on salesmen. The in- 
vestigating department of the asso- 
ciation could issue a regular appli- 
cation form which could be filled in 
by the applicant, giving references, 
etc. This application could be for- 
warded to the association, which 
would write to the references and 
then send the complete file of repiies 
to the firm requesting the investiga- 
tion. A national rating schedule 
could be established and each appli- 
cant given a rating. This could be 
carried on very profitably at a 
charge of $2.00 to $4.00 for each in- 
vestigation.” 

A Chicago man—sales manager ot 
a tool company——writes, “We try tu 
be as fair as possible, and lean back- 
wards oftentimes in an effort to give 
the employee the benefit of any 
doubt.” Supposing we ask this man, 
“How can you be fair and yet lean 
backwards in giving the employee 
the benefit of any doubt?” This is 
a pertinent question, because at the 
bottom of the letter this same man 
adds, “Discussing a man’s good 
points rather than his undesirable 
points, except in cases of necessity, 
and being absolutely frank, would 
make letters of this kind far more 
helpful.” 

The sales manager of a valve com- 
pany avoids writing a letter if he 
can do so, and tries to arrange a 
personal interview with the pros- 
pective employer, but “where a per- 
sonal interview cannot be arranged, 

(Continued on page 111) 


Photo Courtesy Prairie Farmer 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
“Well,” I said, “how can you expect to get and hold that same trade today without a hitch rack? 


The only difference is that 


they drive automobiles instead of teams—the modern hitch rack is the gasoline pump” 


Warming Up the Buyer Who Just Sits 
There and Lets You Talk 


By John D. Rauch 


Manager Factory Sales, Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne 


When a sales manager rides on top of an oil tank delivery truck to study the problems his sales- 
men are confronted with we may be sure that his ideas are down pretty close to solid ground. 
That is one of the reasons Mr. Rauch’s articles in past issues of SALES MANAGEMENT have been 


so popular. 


Yow ll probably want to pass this article along to all your salesmen because it tells 


how to handle three of the hardest types of prospects your salesmen have to contend with. 


OT long ago while calling on 
a prominent oil company in 
Ohio, I accompanied one of 

their tank truck drivers over his ter- 

ritory, partly out of curiosity to ob- 
serve conditions and partly for the 
novelty of it, for the weather was 
ideal. During the trip we stopped 
in several towns to make deliveries. 

Everywhere there seemed to be 

plenty of filling stations and pumps, 

and evidently the territory had been 
fine-tooth combed by the tank and 
pump salesmen. 


A Chance to Sell 

However, as we approached a cer- 
tain beautiful little place and turned 
into the main street, I noticed a 
large new brick hardware and gen- 
eral store. Everything about the 
place bespoke thrift and progressive- 
The sidewalk in front was 
wide and clean; in fact, the place 
had an inviting appearance. The 
windows were full of articles of the 
highest grade, including automobile 


ae 


ness. 


accessories and the best known 
makes of tires. 
I turned to the driver and re- 


marked that here was an exceptional 
opportunity for a gasoline pump, 
and wondered why in the world it 
had been overlooked. He laughingly 
replied that the proprietor was 
known to all pump and tank sales- 
men and had been solicited many 
times, but that he was dead set 
against such equipment from the 
standpoint that the profits from the 
sale of gasoline would not pay for 
the time and trouble of running out 
to the curb to serve it. 
An Unusual Approach 

“Well,” I said, “that’s just the 
kind of a chap I feel like talking to 
this afternoon, if you don’t mind 
stopping,’ which amused him im- 
mensely. When we entered the 
store, the same attractive appearance 
greeted us—clean stock, best grades, 
neatly arranged, but no customers. 

As I approached the proprietor I 
had a chance to size him up—large, 
good-natured, thrifty, evidently ca- 
tering to the farmer trade of a large 
and prosperous community. 

“Don’t get up,” said I, “I’m only 
after a little information. I was at- 
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tracted by your display of such-and- 
such a tire in the window, and be- 
cause I use that particular make 
myself and have found them su- 
perior, I was just curious to know 
how many you sold a week. I’m not 
in the tire business so you need have 
no fear.” He said he had not had 
very much success, although he had 
sold a few. “Well, that’s too bad,” 
I said, “if you could only get a 
chance to tell every farmer who 
drives into town what you and the 
rest of us know about that tire, 
you'd be busy selling tires every 
day. Why don’t you put a hitch 
rack out in front?” 


A Startling Question 


Of course, he thought I was 
“nutty,” but that remark seemed to 
arouse his interest. You see he had 
what I term a “Negative personal- 
ity,” so he must be approached from 
a negative angle. 


“Sure,” I continued, “a hitch rack. 
I take it that you learned the mer- 
chandising business in a large gen- 
eral store. It did a prosperous busi- 
ness, too, and held the biggest trade 
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in the community. 
had the biggest hitch rack in town 
in front of that store, so as to get all 
the teams possible to stop there.” 


And you also 


That must have awakened some 
fond memories, for he got up from 
his chair and started to talk about 
that store, and I kept bringing up 
the importance of that hitch rack. 
Finally he admitted that without 
that hitch rack they could not have 
held their trade. 


“Well,” I said, “how can you ex- 
pect to get and hold that same trade 
today without’ a hitch rack? The 
only difference is that they drive 
automobiles instead of teams, so 
your hitch rack should be one or 
more large, attractive gasoline 
pumps out there in front.” 


He shied a little from force of 
habit, but I told him I was only sug- 
gesting it to him as a common-sense, 
profitable idea. He said he never 
had looked on it in that light, and 
there had been so many salesmen 
call on him to sell him a pump that 
he had formed a real antagonism 
toward them, but that the next one 
who came along he would surely 
look into prices, ete. 


Well, he bought a large outfit 
from me. I didn’t sell it—he bought 
it with the hitch rack idea in his 
mind. I only sold him the Negative 
idea. 

Come Right to the Point 

Generally speaking, personalities 
can be classified in three distinctive 
groups, namely: Positive, Negative, 
and Passive. If the salesman can, 
without hesitation, properly classify 
his customer before opening his sub- 
ject, he has gone a long way toward 
succeeding with the sale. Of the 
three types, I believe those with 
Negative personalities predominate 
and are the easiest sold, while those 
with Positive personalities are next 
in order. Those with a Passive per- 
sonality are, of course, the hardest 
to sell, but on the other hand they 
appear to be diminishing in number. 


Now, an approach of the kind re- 
lated above on a man with a Posi- 
tive personality would be suicidal. 
He wants concrete facts—statistics, 
technical information. There is no 
time to talk nonsense to this type of 
man. The salesman must be right 
up on his toes and be able to answer 
every question intelligently and 
without hesitation. Satisfy him that 
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you know what you are talking 
about—can even tell him something 
about the business, or article, or the 
possibilities that he does not know 
himself, or has not met in his own 
experience—and the wall of re- 
sistance is weakened. I have ob- 
served that most buyers with a 
Positive personality are invariably 
imbued with a true sporting instinct. 
They enjoy taking a sporting chance 
once the salesman has gained their 
confidence through his intelligence. 
I recall a case of this kind that will 
bear repeating here to illustrate my 
point. 


A Snappy Sale 


In response to an inquiry for a 
number of extra large tanks, I made 
a call on one of the large tire manu- 
facturing companies, but before 
leaving was advised by our general 
manager that it was useless to waste 
much time on it because we had on 
a number of previous occasions sub- 
mitted quotations and solicited their 
business without receiving any con- 
sideration. He also cited the fact 
that we had no chance, because one 
of our competitors had for years 
placed contracts with this concern 
for pump hose and other rubber re- 
quirements. This, of course, was a 
serious obstacle, and I decided that 
in handling the matter it would be 
necessary to avoid dealing with the 
purchasing department, if possible. 


When I arrived at the plant, I 
asked to see the director of produc- 
tion, who was in charge of the fac- 
tory extensions for which this par- 
ticular equipment was required. I 
sized him up as one of the most 
Positive types of personality I had 
ever met. He was stern and brief. 
But he was also a thorough engineer 
and listened attentively while I de- 
scribed our methods of tank con- 
struction, discussed 
riveted joints, etc. 


efficiency of 


Finally, he asked what our price 
would be. I avoided that until I 
had a chance to also tell him some- 
thing about our facilities for taking 
all the risk of delivery out of an 
order once it was placed in our 
hands. After he was in possession 
of all the facts he stated that inas- 
much as they had never had any 
dealings with us, and inasmuch as 
delivery on schedule time was im- 
perative, he demanded what sort of 
a guarantee we would be willing to 
make as to delivery. Now was my 
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chance. If I had sized my man up 
correctly, to hesitate a single instant 
or balk at such an unusual demand 
would have ended the interview. 
“Any kind of guarantee you wish,” 
I replied. 


“You would then be willing to 
agree to a forfeit of so much a day 
for failure to make such deliveries?” 
he asked. 


“Perfectly agreeable,” I replied, 
“but I do not believe that such an 
agreement would be legal unless it 
also provided for a bonus of like 
amount to be paid to us in case we 
beat the schedule, and if I take your 
order on such a basis I warn you in 
advance that you will pay us a 
bonus.” 


“Let’s go down-town and have 
lunch,” he said. 


I secured the order that day—and 
it was well up in five figures—on 
that basis and they willingly paid us 
$250 bonus over and above the price 
of the order, without our having to 
ask for it. Furthermore that was 
only the beginning for a continuous 
business with them, but we were 
never asked again to put up a forfeit. 


Study Types of Buyers 

Of all the types, the Passive per- 
sonality is the hardest to sell. We 
all know this type, the man who lis- 
tens in a disinterested sort of way 
and is non-committal in any of the 
replies we are able to drag from him. 
It is impossible to determine from 
the expression on his face what is 
going on in his mind, or to antici- 
pate his feelings. Usually such a 
man is in business for himself in a 
small way, and has only one con- 
fidante, and that is his wife. If she 
can be reached and interested, he 
can nearly always be sold. 


I could relate several instances to 
bear out this point, but there would 
be nothing new or unusual in the 
methods followed. A little real study 
on the part of the salesman and a 
careful analysis and the making oi 
mental notes after each call will 
help in accurately classifying the 
various types of personalities with 
which he comes in contact. Courage 
and confidence borne of, first thor- 
oughly knowing his line, and second 
in knowing that he has properly 
classified his subject, result in an ap- 
proach which means a higher per- 
centage of first-call sales. 
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Why I Am Not Very Keen About 
Filled-In Form Letters 


By William A. Hersey 


This is the sixth of a series of articles which Mr. Hersey is writing for SALES MANAGEMENT 


dealing with the every day problems of selling by mail. 


Previous articles have discussed types 


of letterheads to be preferred for certain tasks, the use of return cards and which kind pull 


best, one-cent versus two-cent postage, and similar problems. 


Mr. Hersey has had a wide ex- 


perience in selling by mail, and for several years had charge of this work for the Ingersoll 


Watch Co. 


HERE has been a lot of talk 

back and forth about this 

matter of filled-in form let- 
ters. Some business purists hold 
that it is deception. Others think 
the opposite. Some contend that a 
filled-in letter won’t produce the re- 
sults that a non-filled in letter will 
produce, because of the antagonism 
business men feel to “tricky” form 
letters. Personally I think this sort 
of talk is the East Wind. It is much 
ado about nothing, because I know 
from careful observation that there 
is nothing to it. 
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What matters it how a letter is 
produced? Is there anything wrong 
about writing the same letter to 
more than one man? If it is all 
right to write ten men the same let- 
ter in long hand, then surely it must 
be all right to have a typist copy the 
letter ten times. If it is all right to 
have a girl copy the original letter 
off for the ten men, then what is the 
difference when you take the letter 
and have a girl copy it off ten thou- 
sand times on a multiple typewriter? 


The fact is that custom and usage 
determine ethics, just as they de- 
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His articles are without question the most practical ever published on this subject. 


termine grammar. When the type- 
writer was first introduced some 
business men would not use it. They 
couldn’t bring themselves to sign a 
letter which another person had 
written—it wasn’t “honorable.” But 
custom, urged on by necessity, took 
a hand, and today the man who at- 
tempts to write his own letters is 
looked upon with suspicion. In the 
same way, custom has fixed the 
status of filled-in form letters. We 
have become so used to receiving 
them that we never think anything 
about it. The thought that the 
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JOHNSTON ELECTROTYPE Co. 


AW-S Edward Weck & Son, Ince 


——— INCORPORATED EOTAGLISSED 1008 
; ae =. i ¥ 30-32 WEST 13th STREBT, NEW YORK 
ticonones a Pease Soy Ire b Cmeage : TELEPHONE CURLSBA 46065 
cont anortea2 ~ , ‘ ¥ : sauce ~ 
= SEXTOBL OTR XZ0R, oot 
ey + 206 BRO 7 waconcen 
FY “ New Yorw * 
§ Mey 51, 1922. 
June 5, 1923 
Yr. Ce. Ce Crain, 
Port Scott, Kaneas. 
Dear Sir: 
Was Bill liennessy right? . 
Hold-up wen way be fn season -- but not in our shop. 
Sill is advertising. manager for a large store here in town. He < 
cms in my ‘office this morning, and we got talking about the Sezto- Shon we promwise a job at a certain time, you can de- 
blade Hagors, pend upon it that you will get it by that tine. You 
will not have to “hold up" @ job because were 
"You've been asleep on the job", he said, “why don't you "held up” on pace ; ~~ 
get behind your razor and push it. I have used most . . 
every safety razor made, and honestly, I never knew what 
& real shavo was, until I happened to come across a. Sexto- There are tines chen ve cen not ture cut a job as 
dlade, If every man who shaves himself, reelly knew what fast as it is wanted -- but we exert every possible 
® Sextoblade Razor is like, it would be a whirlwind of « effort and precaution not to make a promise unless 
seller.” we can keep it. 
"Yes, that's true”, I replied, “but you know it takes a lot Then too, by coordinating our delivery echedule with 
of money for an advertising campaign, and before you can our job schedule, we are able to deliver a job as 
start a campaign, it is necessary to have a complete deal- soon as it is ready -- and not have it held up in 
er distribution. . And to oall on all the dealers through- the delivery room waiting for a boy or a truck. 
out the country, requires a large sales force, 
“shacks”, end B12; “you weal not tuve to worry about There is only one way we can prove these things to you. 
getting dealer distribution, I am willing to bet you a 
dinner at the best hotel in town, that if you sent the So put it up to us. 
leading dealeraen Sextoblade Zazor, and let them try it, 
you would not have to say any more - they would stock Very truly ycurs, 
it - and push it. Every dealer wants to give his 
customers an article that will give the best service." JORNS co. 
So, I am following Bill's suggestion, and would like to send you, 
aswone of the leading dealers in your community, a Sextoblade BS&:H ger 
Razor. There are no strings attached to this --- just write 
"Yes" or "No" on the margin of this letter, Then let the { 
Sextoblade be ite own salesman, i 
~~ Very truly yours, | 


ed 
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The picture of the hold-up man made the prospect read the 
letter; many humorous replies were received along 
with a profitable amount of business 
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5,000 of the above letters brought 640 requests for 
samples and more than half of the samples 
brought orders 


sender of the letter might be trying 
to trick us never enters our heads. 
Neither did it ever enter the 
sender’s head. He knows only too 
well, that every man who gets this 
letter will probably suspect from the 
imprint on the envelope that it is a 
circular letter. 

jut while I feel no unkindness 
toward filled-in letters, I do think 
that if the money spent to fill-in let- 
ters was put toward a better mailing 
list much better results would 
be accomplished. In my work I 
have had an excellent opportunity to 
compare the results from filled-in 
letters, and letters with just a cap- 
tion of some kind. In nearly every 
case the returns secured by the use 
of a goo* caption were every bit as 
good as the returns from the use of 
filled-in letters. 

When the Letter Fails 

I recall very distinctly a letter 
sent out by T. C. Raine Company, 
Inc., manufacturers of syrups for 
fountain use. This company was 
working a list of 2,500 customers. 
It had decided to offer a special ten 
per cent discount for cash orders, 
and a letter to that effect was 
drafted. It was quite a long drawn 
out affair, dulled from the start by a 


drawn out introduction. The big 
dominant idea of the letter was 
buried—buried so deep that the 


reader seldom got down to it. The 
letter was filled in, and sent out to 
the entire list. 


The folks at the office thought 
that surely the special ten per cent 
inducement would bring back a 
deluge of orders. It meant a great 
deal to the buyer. They waited ex- 
pectantly for the orders to come in, 
but not an order came. They might 
just as well have taken the 2,500 let- 
ters and chucked them down the 
sewer. They would have brought as 
much business. 

This concern had just dismantled 
its selling organization, and was 
going to depend on the mail for its 
business. When the first letter 
proved a dud it dampened their 
ardor for mail selling considerably. 

jut it was decided to give it one 
more trial—this time the services of 
an outside advertising 
being employed. The advertising 
man took the same points that the 
first letter contained, but by present- 
ing them differently, and by using a 
caption on the letter “OUR SELL- 


counselor 
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ING PLAN SAVES YOU FROM 
TEN TO TWENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT” in place of the fill-in, it pro- 
duced forty-two orders from the 
same list of names! 


I have seen some excellent results 
secured by letters where the atten- 
tion-getting caption was _ stepped 
down to resemble the customary 
salutation. Some time back “The 
House of Navy Blue Dresses, Inc.” 
of New York sent out a letter, the 
salutation of which was as follows: 


The Drape 
That looks good in brown 
“Is all off in blue. 


This letter went to department 
store buyers, a very difficult field 
from which to get business by mail. 


It pulled more business than a 
somewhat similar letter, with the 
buyer’s name filled in. Another 


good example of a head of this kind 
was used by Frank & Dunn, ready 
made hats: 


This is what a Man will Do 
If he has Faith in—and 
Is Proud of his Product. 


In this case the appeal is to 
curiosity, always an effective means 
of getting a hearing. Still another 
example of this kind of a head, and 
one which brought back the bacon 
fer the Greenpoint Metallic Bed 
Company was: 


For this Extra Profit 
Thank our Sales Manager. 


The letter then went on to picture 
a meeting of Greenpoint executives 
called to discuss the newest bed. In 
the ensuing conversation, which 
forms the body of the letter, the 
sales manager makes the suggestion 
that the price on this number be re- 
duced and used as a leader to get 
new accounts. The heading on the 
letter serves to emphasize the sales 
manager's part in the cenference, 
and drives home the new price most 
effectively. Incidentally, I have 
found in many instances that this 
type of letter, which has the tone of 
taking the recipient into your con- 
fidence and letting him sit in at one 
of your conferences, outpulls the 
more common place letter—especial- 
ly on a dealer proposition. But it 
must be used cautiously. 

An especially successful letter of 
this type was recently sent out by 
Edward Weck & Son, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the Sextoblade razor. 
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Now, if there is any field that is 
competitive and slow in responding 
to a mail appeal this is it. The 
dealers are overstocked with all 
sorts and kinds of razors, and no 
matter how much better your razor 
might be, it will be frowned upon 
as “one more razor to sell.” Weck 
struck right at the heart of the prob- 
lem, by taking the dealer into his 
confidence, and telling him about a 
talk he had with Bill Hennessey, the 
advertising man. In this particular 
instance the letter was filled in, but 
dependence for attention was placed 
on the use of a short line first para- 
graph: “Was Bill Hennessey right ?” 
What Bill said, you may read for 
yourself in the illustration of the 
letter accompanying this article. 


When Fill-ins Are Needed 


The first test on these letters 
showed thirty per cent requests for 
samples on a 1,000 mailing. Fifty 
per cent of those who got samples 
ordered razors and put in a window 
display. On a subsequent mailing, 
the returns from which are not fully 
in as yet, 5,000 letters brought in 
640 requests for samples, and more 
than half of these have already 
placed orders. The entire cost of 
this mailing would not exceed five 
hundred dollars, making the cost per 
dealer less than one dollar. It may 
be argued that such a return was 
nothing exceptional when you were 
offering to give a razor away, but 
please keep in mind that practically 
every razor manufacturer will give a 
dealer or a clerk a razor to try out. 
I feel very sure that the favorable 
showing of this letter was the use of 
the short line, and that if the line 
had been run into the first paragraph 
as an opening sentence instead of 
setting it out by itself, results would 
have been very different. 


[ have found the fill-in both useful 
and profitable in getting out letters 
directed to executives of business 
concerns, especially concerns where 
the mail is opened by a mail clerk 
and distributed to the various execu- 
tives after being opened, and with- 
out the envelopes. In this case the 
fill-in, even if it is only a one line 
fill-in giving the man’s name, will 
help greatly to get the letter into 
the proper hands. In filling in let- 
ters of this kind, quite a saving may 
be made by using just a two line 
fill-in. An address for example 

(Continued on page 105) 
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How We Devised a Bonus Plan that 
Went Over Big With Our Salesmen 


Analysis of Some“‘Scientific’’ Quota Plans Proves that a Salesman 
May Do a Phenomenal Business and Fail to Earn a Bonus 


By S. E. Judd 


Sales Manager, Mint Products Company, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 


HE test of a bonus plan is 

what the salesmen actually 

do with it, not what the com- 
pany or the sales manager wants 
them to do with it or hopes they will 
do with it. 


[ heard a story the other day of a 
bonus system that illustrates what I 
mean and is a fair specimen of what 
a bonus system should not be. 


A salesman had been with his 
company three years. The product 
was a package food product, sold to 
grocers; it was one size, one style 
and one price. It came in an assort- 
ment of flavors which, however, did 
not affect the price. 

The product was new and for the 
first year the salesmen worked on 
salary. There were complaints 
from the men for a more liberal 
method of compensation—one that 
would reward individual effort—and 
the second year the company put the 
men on straight commission, with a 
drawing account. 


The Boomerang Bonus 
This system also had 
drawbacks, so for the third year the 
company proposed to pay the mena 
salary, as during the first year, and 
in addition offer them a bonus of 
$1,000 for making quota or better. 
It worked out with more or less 
satisfaction to the company and a 
few of the salesmen—those with the 
more productive territories—but for 
a majority of the men it resulted in 
considerable dissatisfaction. 


certain 


Here is what happened in the case 
of the salesman I have referred to. 
The trouble began with the method 
of arriving at quota. It was too 
scientific. Too many factors and too 
much theory entered into the calcu- 
lation. Sales in dollars and cents 
for the first and second year were 
totaled and divided by two, which 
gave an average. Statistics on each 
territory were gathered, like increase 


in population, advertising expendi- 
ture, number of retailers, missionary 
work to be done by demonstrating 
¢rews in retailers’ stores, change in 
selling price and so forth. Taking 
all these elements into consideration 
a certain percentage of increase was 
worked out for each territory. 

The salesman mentioned was no- 
tified that his quota would be fifteen 
per cent increase over the average of 
his previous two years’ business. 
How the fifteen per cent was arrived 
at no one but the angels and the 
bonus committee could tell. The 
salesman certainly could not figure 
it out. All he knew was that his 
quota was $77,500 for the year and 
he fell short of making it by $2,500 
in sales. And he did not get the 
$1,000 bonus. Result: he quit. 


The Joker That Hurts 


Qn the face of it it looks as though 
the quota figure was pretty nearly 
right, inasmuch as the salesman 
came within $2,500 of making it. 
But an analysis of the man’s work 
showed he did a phenomenal year’s 
business, which compared with an 
accurately figured out quota would 
have earned him, not only the $1,000 
bonus, but considerably more. 

Right there is the gentle joker in 
so many bonus schemes—figuring 
out the quota. 

[ contend that the trouble with a 
large number of quota or bonus sys- 
tems is that they are too scientific, 
and that it pays sometimes to forget 
theory and “economic factors,” as 
the experts are fond of saying, and 
work out a plan that takes just two 
or three simple considerations into 
account, keeping your eye all the 
time on one big idea—making every- 
body happy. By everybody I mean 
the company and the entire per- 
sonnel of the sales force—Babe Ruth 
as well as the newest rookie. 


The method we have adopted this 
year for establishing our quota and 
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awarding bonuses is anything but 
scientific, I hesitate to describe it 
for fear somebody will laugh—it’s 
so simple. Yet I know of one other 
large concern that is using it suc- 
cessfully. 

It has, however, so many advan- 
tages that | atm going to describe it 
despite the guffaws of the experts 
and professors. Our business for the 
first eight months of the present 
year is running at the rate of a thirty 
per cent increase over 1922. This 
increase is not all due to our bonus 
plan, but the bonus plan has a good 
deal to do with it. Moreover, every 
salesman knows just where he 
stands all the time and can tell ex- 
actly what he must do in order to 
win a bonus. And, strange but true, 
every one of our men, unless the rest 
of the months of this year show a 
falling off, will earn a bonus. 


But first let me give you the back- 
ground so you will get a complete 
picture. 

We have in the neighborhood of 
seventy-five salesmen selling to 
something like 6,000 jobbers and 
wholesalers in drug, grocery, confec- 
tionery and tobacco lines. 


1922 Sales Is 1923 Quota 

The United States is divided into 
fourteen divisions, each one in 
charge of a division manager, under 
whom are two or more missionary 
salesmen, the number depending up- 
on the size of the territory. For ex- 
ample, a division comprising three 
states like Illinois, lowa and Wis- 
consin, would have a division man- 
ager and several salesmen, each one 
having his own territory within the 
division. The manager's 
quota is the total business of the 
division; each salesman’s quota is 
the business of his own territory. 


division 


We do not use the selling price in 
arriving at our quota but the num- 
ber of boxes of “Life Savers” 
Right here we get away from un- 


sold. 
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fair comparisons between two years’ 
business on the basis of gross re- 


ceipts. Comparing a_ salesman’s 
record year by year on the basis of 
gross sales in money does not al- 
ways show up his actual work. 
Number of boxes sold is the real 
story. Price fluctuates in value; 
units do not. 

Then we took each territory’s 
sales (in boxes) for last year—not 
an average of two or three years, 
but sales for 1922. During the war, 
and since the war, each year has 
been representative of one peculiar 
group of conditions, totally unlike 
the preceding year or the succeeding 
year. An average of two or more of 
these years would not mean much in 
our business. But 1922 is closer in 
point of time to the actual condi- 
tions of 1923 than any average could 
be. The transition from the condi- 
tions of 1922 to those of 1923 may 
be slight or great in many other re- 
spects—but that’s another story. 


A Flexible Plan 

That was each salesman’s quota 
for 1923, namely the number of 
boxes of “Life Savers” sold during 
1922 in his particular territory. 

Now, one of the prerequisites of 
any quota and bonus plan is that the 
men will be satisfied with the basis 
of the plan before it starts. Our men 
agreed with us that last year’s sales, 
in boxes, was a fair basis. With 
that point settled, and it is of great 
importance in any bonus plan, the 
next step always has a fair chance 
of being settled to everybody’s satis- 
faction, if it is worked out with the 
same desire to be fair. 

Our men are paid on straight 
salary. A salesman’s salary for 
1922 divided by the number of boxes 
sold in his territory gives his rate 
per box for last year. Say, for the 
sake of argument, it is one cent a 
box. His bonus rate for 1923 will 
consequently be one cent a box on 
every box he sells over his quota. 

Observe again (I am afraid some- 
body is going to miss this, and it is 
very important to the success of any 
bonus plan) that the salesman’s 
salary for 1922 was Somuch for sales 
of Somuch. He starts out for 1923 
on that same salary whether he sells 
as much as he sold last year or not. 
Should he sell one more box this 
year, however, he earns a bonus on 
that box. If he fails to sell anything 
above his quota he can not claim he 
has been unfairly dealt with for he 
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agreed at the start that he certainly 
should be able to sell no less than he 
sold in 1922. 

We promised our salesmen they 
would get the same amount of ad- 
vertising support this year as we 
gave them last. We are giving them 
a good deal more. At the beginning 
of the year a budget for selling and 
advertising expense is arrived at for 
each sales division. Advertising in 
a division is regulated by the year’s 
budget and this in turn is affected 
by sales, and the result in sales is up 
to the salesman. 


I have said we protect the sales- 
man who had a phenomenal record 
in 1922 by assuring him that he will 
earn no less in 1923. How do we 
reward more than ordinary effort in 
1923? A man might see where he 
can sell 5,000 boxes more “Life 
Savers” this year, but how can we 
make it an object to him to try and 
sell 10,000, 15,000, or even 25,000 
more? 

By allowing him a higher rate per 
box for certain percentages of in- 
creases over quota. 


Overloading Is Expensive 


For example, a ten per cent in- 
crease or less over quota earns the 
1922 rate, say one cent a box. From 
ten to fifteen per cent earns a 
slightly higher rate, say a cent and 
a quarter a box. From fifteen to 
twenty earns a still higher rate, say 
a cent and a half. These increases 
are arranged in intervals of five per 
cent up to thirty. Thirty is the 
maximum. 

Another thing: Our bonus is paid 
to the salesmen at the end of the 
year. This not only operates as an 
incentive to keep men from quitting 
during the year, but it gives them a 
chance to pile up a worth while sum 
of money. It has, however, still 
another important advantage: it 
checks the men against overloading 
the jobber. 


“Life Savers” are perishable. We 
do not want our salesmen to sell the 
jobber more than will move fast 
enough to assure the retailer and the 
consumer fresh merchandise. The 
end of our sales year is the end of 
the jobber’s year and the jobber 
does not wish to carry a large end- 
of-the-year inventory. When the 
jobber comes to the end of his year 
with a low stock of “Life Savers” we 
know our salesman has not over- 
stocked him and the bonus paid to 
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the salesman is not being paid on 
goods that may later be returned to 
us. 

An extremely important phase of 
our plan is that it is so simple that 
the salesmen all understand it. Again 
I must say that this is because it is 
not scientific. There are bonus 
plans so exact, that look so much 
like an algebraic formula or a table 
of decimal equivalents that the av- 
erage salesman makes no effort to 
understand them. By the end of the 
first month he has so far forgotten 
that there is a bonus plan, that his 
first monthly report from the home 
office comes upon him as a surprise. 

But with our plan, the men under- 
stand it perfectly. The dullest can 
figure out where he stands at any 
time. He knows how many boxes 
he must sell for the year. He can 
divide this by twelve for months, or 
by fifty-two for weeks. Or he can 
figure it out by days. Reports of 
sales are mailed to the salesmen 
from the home office. Our men are 
given full credit for all mail orders 
from their territories. 

This exact understanding of the 
plan and knowledge of where he 
stands all the time is one of the 
greatest incentives to extra effort a 
salesman can have. It puts him on 
his toes looking for new places to 
sell “Life Savers.” It has resulted 
in men working at night and putting 
in extra hours in order to finish the 
day with just a few extra boxes to 
their credit. 


Every Salesman #arns Bonus 

In conclusion, I think it is quite a 
commentary on our quota and bonus 
plan that so far no salesman has 
earned less than twenty per cent in- 
crease over quota. It is conceivable 
that poor business during the last 
four months of the year might wipe 
out this increase or cut it down ap- 
preciably. That contingency is more 
theoretical than real as the last 
months of the year are normally our 
greatest selling season. Nothing 
short of a national cataclysm would 
wipe out present gains, while the 
general outlook and all the indica- 
tions in the trade point to extremely 
good business up to the end of the 
year and beyond. 


The Advertising Club of New 
York City is preparing to hold the 
first advertising exposition ever 
given. It will take place November 
12th to 17th at the Seventy-First 
Regiment Armory, New York City. 


Wars 


a 


Were 


The “Own Your Own Business” Bug 


Blinds many brilliant salesmen and sales managers to the fact 
that they are actually in business for themselves where they are— 
how some men discovered that they were not business generals 


NE of the by-products of 
good business is a crop of 


salesmen who have been bit- 
ten by the “Own your own business” 
bug. Jim, the star salesman in the 
northwestern territory, comes into 
the office sheepishly. He hems and 
haws a bit, and then finally lets the 
cat out of the bag. He is going to 
“pull out” the first of the year and 
start up for himself. He hates to 
break away, never had a job he liked 
better, never worked for anyone that 
he liked better, and all that—but he 
was getting on in years. He has to 
look out for the future, so he was 
going to take a flyer with a friend 
and “go into business.” 


The Big Decision 


You are sorry to lose Jim. He is 
a good man, and one not easily re- 
placed. You question him. He con- 
fides that he hasn’t a great deal of 
capital, only his savings for the past 
two years, but enough to get started. 
He doesn’t anticipate any difficulty 
in getting additional capital, should 
he need it, from the bank. He sup- 
posed that that was what banks 
were for. Assuming he only breaks 
even the first year he will be satis- 
fied, for it is nice to be one’s own 
boss, and to be able to do what you 
want to do, to hire people and to 
fire them, to be able to lay off when 
the spirit moves, to play, to cut 
loose and work out your ideas in a 
big way. It is a beautiful picture 
—a magnificent conception—this 
dream of the man who wants to get 
into business for himself. It all 
seems SO easy—so rosy. 


The seasoned business man, ex- 
perienced in the worries of meeting 
the pay-roll and who has felt the 
teeth of “insufficient capital,” is in- 
clined to make light of the ambitions 
of the dreamer. It reminds him of 
innumerable friends who _ have 
talked the same way, and failed. He 
is inclined to be impatient. “If the 
fool wants to try it, let him,” he 
thinks. But is it fair to let a man, 
who has unquestioned ability as a 


By David H. Colcord 


salesman, and such supreme confi- 
dence in himself, go out and lose his 
money, shatter his faith and optim- 
ism, and perhaps wreck his health in 
what you know is a miscarriage ot 
ambition? 

To begin with, you must expect 
that every salesman, if he is made of 
the right stuff, is sooner or later 
going to feel the “own your own 
business” urge. It is just as natural 
as it is for him to fall in love at 
eighteen, or to want to see the world 
at twenty-one, for the scientists tell 
us that the brain cells in a normal 
individual develop and ripen in 
groups, very much like the vege- 
tables in the back-yard garden. At 
birth the groups of cells are in em- 
bryo, like seeds. As the garden 
yields radishes in June, cucumbers 
in July, tomatoes in August, and 
pumpkins in October, so we get a 
crop of puppy-love cells along about 
the time of long pants and fuzz on 
the upper lip. 


Age-Old Ambitions 


Then comes the desire for adven- 
ture, for the lure of the road, and the 
attractions of the strange city—to 
be a salesman—another crop ready 
for harvest. 


About mid-summer a group of 
cells ripens that upsets all of our 
preconceived notions about men and 
things. We get the bug to start a 
business of our own, thinking that 
we feel just a little bit different 
about it than the other fellows on 
the force when, as a matter of fact. 
every man at that age is harvesting 
a crop of the same kind of ambi- 
tions. 


That same old familiar group of 
brain cells was developing about the 
same age, and in very much the 
same form thirty generations ago 
and every previous and succeeding 
generation. The wheelwright’s ap- 
prentice throws down his apron the 
day he becomes a journeyman, goes 
out and buys a shingle, and behold, 
the village has a shop for the repair 
of his lordship’s carriages. Or he 
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made shoes, built furniture, forged 
steel, loaned money on mortgages, 
traded horses, tried tallow for soap, 
butchered for the farmer, opened a 
grist mill. 

The shingle read, “John Adams, 
wheel-wright,” and everybody in the 
community knew, when they bought 
a carriage of John, that either John 
or his apprentice would make that 
carriage, piece by piece. 

Business Has Changed 

But let us suppose that the afore- 
said John, on entering his office of a 
morning, inquires as follows of his 
helper: “Well, boy, how many car- 
riages are ordered for this week?” 
And supposing, that by some 
strange juxtaposition of time, the 
boy should reply, “Chicago has 
ordered 1,000, New York 1,500, and 
we have an order for Japan for some 
5,000—all of these to be delivered 
this month!” 

Can you imagine this? Why, all 
of the one-horse carriage businesses 
on the continent couldn’t fill that 
order in ten years. And yet in the 
same place where that wheelwright’s 
shop used to stand, is an automobile 
factory that handles orders like this 
daily without batting an eye. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
old crop of “get-into-business-for- 
yourself” brain cells are still coming 
to life now as they did in the olden 
days, the status of the entire busi- 
ness world has completely changed 
since then. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the village pump has been 
replaced by a city water system of 
10,000 miles of pipes; and the village 
blacksmith’s spreading chestnut tree 
has long since been transplanted to 
the museum of applied arts main- 
tained by the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

All of which means that the days 
of the individual business, with a 
few exceptions, are about over, and 
the business of the world today is 
conducted by groups. 

Nevertheless, one of the para- 
doxes of human nature is that most 
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of us squirm occasionally because 
we haven't the opportunity to try to 
work out eighteenth century ideas 
in a twentieth century world. 


It will take eleven men this fall, 
all working in unison, to capture the 
Conference football championship. 
The days of “Germany” Schultz, who 
carried the ball under the goal posts 
with the entire opposing team hang- 
ing onto his belt, are no more. 

And by the same token, the time 
is past when the customers up in 
Oshkosh know the “old man” down 
in Cincinnati by his first name. 

There isn’t any “old man.” There 
maybe one today, but tomorrow the 
board of directors, representing a 
half-million stockholders, may fire 
him, and put a better man in his 
place. And if the board of directors 
don’t behave themselves, the credi- 


tors of the concern may fire the 
whole board, bag and baggage. Or, 


if the product on the market is not 
in demand, or has lost its prestige, 
the bank, the board of directors, the 
president, general manager, sales 
manager—and office boy, are liable 
to be out of a job. Furthermore, it 
is generally conceded that about the 
most heartless, unsympathetic boss 
known is the General Public. 

When the urge to-get- 
into-business-for-yourself — and it’s 
a wonderful urge—check-up 
and see if 
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it, on the grounds 
that the market 
was already over- 
flowing with similar 
devices, and he did 
not have capital 


enough to put it 
over. It was sug- 
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gested that he take his device to the 
president of the company, for whom 
he was working, and make some ar- 
rangement with him to share in the 
profits if this company decided to 
promote it. 

He went ahead, however, and put 
up his shingle, and launched the 
product. When he came into the of- 
fice he frank to admit, after 
three years’ experience, that he was 
He said that he was cut out 
for a sales executive, and that he 
had no inclination whatever for the 
inanufacturing, credit, financial, and 
managerial part of the business he 
had to assume when he started his 
own business. He said that all of it 
irksome, and he hadn’t 
more than 
when he 
back on the 


Was 


wrong, 


was 
been going for 
months 


longed to be a 


Sax 


job doing the things that 
he liked to do ait best. 
Sut he had cae all of 
his savings ty & i. : in the 
business fa. a and he 
stuck it out) ,  tosave 
it, finally } a con- 
verting it in toadie 
stamping an d 
enameling plant, 
serving the same 
concern he had 

previ- 


geggiaanel’ 


Periodically every ambitious salesman and sales executive gets all “het up” 
with the “Start Your Own Business” bug when they pass the Wrigley Building 
and reflect that its owner started his own business with only $32 as capital 
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ously worked for, and for less profit 
than his old salary. 


One statement that this man made 
seems to be the answer to this ques- 
tion of getting into business for one- 
self. He said, “The second year that 
we were operating our new busi- 
ness, I happened to be down in New 
York and had the privilege of meet- 
ing Clare the man who 
draws ‘In the Days of Real Sport.’ 
We were discussing the question of 
one’s own business when Briggs said 
that he thought the secret of success, 
if there was one for any man, was 
to do the thing he liked to do best, 
and do it all of the time. Briggs 
said that he too, had had the ‘bug’ a 
hundred times to edit the news- 
paper, to run one of his own, to start 
a syndicate, and a magazine, but the 
thing he liked to do was to work up 
cartoons, and therefore he had de- 
cided to do that and nothing else.” 


descr : 
oo 
riggs, 


Sut what Opportunity for us in 
this new order of things has taken 
the place of the old blacksmith shop 
and that of the shoe mender? Are 
we all destined to fit in as “Bolt 
Number 116°—with no individual- 
ity? Isn’t there a chance in this day 
and age for a man to get an inde- 
pendent business? 

Ask Steinmetz, Norval Hawkins, 
Tesla, Herbert Kauffman, Sidney 


— Smith, Edward Bok, James Couzens, 


anda score of other “artists” in their 
line who will tell you they can do 
a hundred times the amount of work 
in the kind of work they do best, and 
in which they excel—when they are 
a part of a business institution. 


There are a score of agency man- 
agers for insurance companies mak- 
ing more money as agents for a 
larger organization than other men 
are making in any one of five thou- 
sand one-horse businesses. 

After all, in the last analysis, the 
salesman is nothing more than a 
local business man, in business for 
himself, financed from the home of- 
fice, given the priv- 
ilege of specializing 
in the work that he 
— likes to do best. If 
Wiis = ohe can't sell a 
trade-marked prod- 
uct, with the adver- 
tising and financial 
backing of his 
house, how can he 
expect to market an 
unknown product? 
(Continued on page 116) 
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CINCINNATI 


Go up and down the streets of any 
American city or town. 


In rich neighborhoods and in 
poor ones, you will see from the 
druggists’ windows and counters, 
how much a part of the life of every 
community these products have 
become. 


Ask a hundred druggists and you 
will find that Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Cutex, Pond’s Vanishing and 
Cold Cream, Odorono, Pebeco, 
Sloan’s Liniment, Formamint, Jer- 
gen’s Lotion, Peter’s Milk Chocolate, 
and Horlick’s Malted Milk are among 


the biggest sellers in their lines. 


With the advertising and distri- 
bution of many of these products,the 
J. Walter Thompson Company has 
been associated since the beginning. 
With others, it has co-operated in 
carrying sales volume to new peaks. 


We shall be glad to discuss oppor- 
tunities in the drug field with manu- 
facturers of non-competing products 
which merit leadership in this field. 
The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has grown large by intensive work 
on a small number of accounts. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


Selling through drug stores 


LONDON 
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Illustration from a Palos Verdes newspaper advertisement 


——— ——— ——— 


amt 


Palos Verdes “ss 


ite an old trick of the rostrum—to speak 
low and force attention — but only an experi- 
enced orator dare attempt it. 

Before the audience of Southern California 
newspaper readers— used to the gesticulation 
and shouting of real estate full pages, Palos 
Verdes Estates, a magnificent 1600-acre resi- 
dential development, is “speaking low,” but 
effectively. 


In copy, art and typography we are using “‘sotto 
voce” where “forte” is the accent of real estate 
competition. 


Not new, perhaps—but only experience tells 
when it is safe to “sing soft”. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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“Honest-to-Goodness” Play Inoculates 
Salesmen with Resale Germ 


Reported by E. D. Goodell 


Sales conventions are supposed to furnish salesmen with enough new selling ammunition to last 


a year—to fire the men with new enthusiasm. 


Sometimes they fall far short in actual accem- 


plishment. In other words, they are talked to death. Realizing this The Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company recently staged a complete sales play, using a professional playwright, stage director 


and a cast of professional actors. 


A day in a salesman’s life was dramatized and the correct 


way to merchandise Red Star stoves vividly portrayed in the action of the play. The Dartnell 
staff representative, stationed in Cleveland, saw the play and this article is his description. 


T their last convention of sales- 
men, held late in August, the 
Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 

pany put on a business play which 
literally burnt into the memory of 
the hundred salesmen present the 
merchandising principles behind the 
company’s sales plan. 

“Those salesmen can’t forget what 
they saw and they aren’t forgetting 
it,” said M. E. Ledlie, sales manager 
of the company, a few days ago. 
“Of course, a whole year must pass 
before we can measure accurately 
the effect of this new idea. But 
enough time already has elapsed to 
vauge the results—and the results 
are coming in every day in the 
shape of new dealers and dealers 
who are cooperating with our mer- 
chandising plan. All because the 
men are selling the dealer thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically.” 

The play was not written just to 
whip up enthusiasm. Any compe- 
tent playwright could have done 
that. It was written around an ac- 
curate story of a day in the life of 


a Red Star salesman. In it was 
woven the exact selling story which 
the Red Star salesman uses. 

Before a line of the drama was 
written, a questionnaire was sent to 
all Red Star salesmen, asking each 
man for a complete list of every ob- 
jection he had ever met—no matter 
how silly or how serious the objec- 
tion seemed. Of course, the men 
were not advised as to the use to 
which these objections were to be 
put. As can be imagined, every con- 
ceivable objection was listed and 
outlined in detail—those of the seri- 
ous dealer who honestly weighs a 
proposition, and those of the “hard- 
boiled” merchants who roar out, 
“NOT INTERESTED. ’VE BEEN 
STUCK TOO OFTEN.” 

This was the foundation on which 
the play, “The Spirit of Resale,” 
was written. 

“Resale” was the theme of the 
play, for it is the backbone of the 
Red Star merchandising method. It 
is their plan to teach the dealer how 
to resell their goods. To make the 
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spirit of resale live in the salesmen’s 
minds, the author cleverly personal- 
ized the method, by creating a char- 
acter, visible in the play only to 
“Ferris,” the Red Star salesman in 
the drama. This character pre- 
sented himself to “Ferris” as “Re- 
sale” and became a living, breathing 
being, epitomizing the vital points 
in the system of resale. 

Besides “Ferris” and “Resale” 
other characters in the play are: R. 
A. Brennan, president of the Oska- 
loosa Furniture Company; W. B. 
Jones, advertising manager of the 
Oskaloosa Herald; Miss Yates and 
Miss Kelly, members of the Herald 
staff. 

The play opens on a scene which 
represents a hotel room in Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. Ferris, the Red Star 
salesman, enters, throws down two 
letters, removes his hat and coat, 
goes into the bathroom and comes 
back with a towel, which he uses to 
wipe his shoes. It is plain to the 
audience that Ferris is discouraged 
and disgruntled. The only ray of 
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sunshine is the check which he finds 
in one of the letters from the com- 
pany, but even this bit of cheer is 
dampened by a letter from the sales 
manager requesting that he sell the 
best dealer in Oskaloosa a carload of 
stoves and thus offset the slump his 
sales have been undergoing for the 
past two months. 

In true traveling man style, Ferris 
starts in to complain. He feels as if 
he is about the most downtrodden 
salesman in the country. He’s work- 
ing his head off, and all that sort of 
thing, yet the house complains about 
sales. 

At this juncture “Resale” enters. 
“Resale” seems familiar, and is con- 
lident that he knows Ferris, the 
salesman. As “Resale” is character- 
ized, he appears to be an old man, 
well dressed but with a white beard 
that gives him a very professional, 
rather dignified appearance. Ferris 
is puzzled—can’t remember where 
he met him and asks “Resale” whom 
he represents. 

“T represent all successful firms; I 
am ‘Resale!’ ”’ 

“You! ‘Resale!’ Why, I never 
thought you actually existed—why, 
[ thought you were a myth, a sales 
talk, a sort of method of procedure 
to be followed out, but—I never 
thought of you as a real live—” 

“That's just it, you haven't 
thought of me at all,” answers “Re- 
sale.” “You have tried to close your 
orders without my aid, and I am 
vital—I am the one who really sells 
the goods to the consumers after you 
have secured the order from the 
dealer; Iam the one that really sells 
the goods.” 


Resale Reveals His Identity 

“Resale” and Ferris continue a 
spirited conversation and “Resale” 
finally manages to draw out Ferris 
until Ferris recounts the details of a 
great sale he made some weeks past 
in Ottumwa. Ferris tells how he 
persuaded the advertising manager 
of the newspaper to help him sell the 
dealer; how he battled with the 
dealer; how he had the dealer put 
on a sale, call up every prospect on 
the telephone, send out direct-mail 
matter, canvass the town, install 
special window and floor displays, 
and run a smashing campaign in the 
local papers. 

“Resale” reminds Ferris that he 
had a hand in that campaign. Ferris 
first objects and then it dawns on 
him that “Resale” isn’t actually a 


7”? 


flesh and blood person, but that the 
character before him is representing 
the spirit of successful merchandis- 
ing—resale work. 

They become friends, and in a few 
moments map out a plan of action 
for the next day. As the curtain 
drops on the first act Ferris has 
just wired his sales manager at De- 
troit offering to bet a hat that “We” 
(meaning himself and “Resale”’) sell 
a car of stoves to the best dealer in 
Oskaloosa the next day. 

The second act shows Ferris, first 
thing next morning in the office of 
the Oskaloosa Herald in quest of 
certain information on which to base 
his plans to sell the best store in 
town a carload of Red Star stoves. 
Among other things he finds out: 
(a) total number of families in trad- 
ing radius; (b) number of gas 
meters in trading radius; (c) cost 
of gas per thousand cubic feet; 
(el) is gas satisfactory in quality, 
quantity and price; (e) what is 
the principal source of income of 
the population; (f) circulation of 
best newspaper; (g) rate per inch 
for advertising; (h) total cost for 
-ach sales and advertising plan as 
outlined in the Red Star 
Manual. “Resale” appears to check 
up Ferris’ morning work. 

The Plan Behind the Saie 

While he is getting this informa- 
tion from the young women in the 
office, Jones, the advertising man- 
ager of the paper, comes in. Ferris 
introduces himself and launches into 
an enthusiastic description of his 
stoves and the merchandising plan 
behind them. Naturally. Jones is in- 
terested because he wants to get the 
advertising for his paper. He is so 
thoroughly “sold” by the enthu- 
siasm of Ferris that he offers to ac- 
company him to the Oskaloosa Fur- 
niture Company and introduce him 
to the buyer, a Mr. Brennan, who, 
by the way, is referred to as a “ten- 
minute egg” and thoroughly lives up 
to his hardboiled reputation. This 
character is played by a capable ac- 
tor, who has played some famous 
roles in well known plays. 


Sales 


The third act curtain rises, reveal- 
ing the inside of R. A. Brennan’s 
office in the Oskaloosa Furniture 
Company. Ferris and Jones enter 
the office to find Brennan busy with 
the mail. He greets Jones familiarly, 
but continues to open and read his 
mail. When he learns that it is 
another stove proposition, as he 
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dubs the Red Star plan, he ts em- 
phatically not interested. “Resale” 
comes on stage and stands in back- 
ground. As he sees Ferris begin to 
wilt, he comes up (unseen of course 
by Brennan or Jones), and encour- 
ages Ferris to go after the dealer, 
and present the full plan. Both Fer- 
ris and Jones are about to give up. 
but Ferris stages a comeback, 
through the inspiration of having 
“Resale” there to back him up. 


Brennan proves to be prejudiced 
against stoves of all kinds, particu- 
larly oil stoves. He claims the 
market is not there, that Oskaloosa 
is different, and that oil stoves re- 
quire too much servicing. He brings 
up every conceivable objection. Fer- 
ris has answers for all of them. 
Finally Brennan weakens slightly 
and Ferris persuades him to listen 
for nearly an hour while he outlines 
the complete Red Star plan, which 
he assures Brennan will sell a car- 
load of stoves. 


And here comes the climax, the 
big moment of the play. Ferris un- 
drapes a set of charts and launches 
into the carefully planned Red Star 
sales story—a storv of profits, pre- 
sented point by point with convinc- 
ing logic. For forty minutes Ferris 
talks; for forty minutes he holds his 
prospect spellbound—and his audi- 
ence, too—for forty minutes he de- 
livers the Red Star selling message, 
working himself and his dealer up to 
a fever-pitch of enthusiasm which 
ends in a carload order. 


A Professional Caste 


It is impossible in this article to 
get over the strength of the play and 
its characters, and in their strength 
lies the secret of the tremendous im- 
pression it left. Just as an amateur 
company can “murder” Shakespeare, 
so could an amateurish performance 
“murder” a business drama of this 
kind, no matter how carefully writ- 
ten and prepared. 


For the presentation, the Detroit 
Vapor Stove Company gives credit 
to Henri, Hurst & McDonald, who 
wrote the play and who supervised 
its production through the services 
of a producer of national repute— 
Hamilton Coleman. For the play, 
professional actors of note were en- 
gaged, with the exception of the 
part of “Ferris,” the salesman. This 
was played by W. Y. Zwietusch, a 
member of the Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald organization. 
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HE Greater Milwaukee Market of 

122,700 families is a stable market. 
Once the manufacturer enters this market in 
the right way —with intelligent and consistent 
advertising and sales effort, the consumer is 
more permanently sold than in other markets. 
This stability is simply characteristic of the 
Milwaukee Market and makes this field far 
more profitable than the average, because the 
relatively heavy advertising and sales work in- 
cident to epening any market need not be 


and the profits are not 
eaten up. 


At all times this mar- 
ket responds easily to 
right sort of advertis- 


ing in | he Milwaukee 


Journal. 


A Few Typical Instances Proving the Assertions Made Above 


Maple The leader of hen! _— - this 

market is favored by 41% or 
SYTUP 50.000 of the 122,700 Greater 
Milwaukee families. A year ago this brand 
was preferred by only 3% or 3,926 families! 
Within nine months from the time it began 
advertising exclusively in The Journal, more of 
this particular brand was sold than in the 
previous fifteen years combined. The market 
does respond quickly. 


Pancake lf 30% “a ” ag Greater 
Milwaukee families consume 
Floar 988,000 packages of pancake 
flour annually, how much will the remaining 
70% or 85,890 families consume ? You can 
sell them with Journal advertising. One brand, 
unknown Oct. |, 1922, which has 
been advertised exclusively in The 
Journal since that time, has passed 
all other brands in popularity save 
one (another exclusive Journal ac- 
count) and is already the first choice 
of 50% of the families in this market. 


Complete Advertising Service: 


OVER EIGHTY PER CENT DIRECT ; , 
COVERAGE in GREATER MILWAUKEE as integral parts of this 
at One Low Advertising Cost in 


Macaroni A year ago one brand was 

favored by but 12% of the total 
families in Greater Milwaukee. After concen- 
trating the bulk of its advertising in The Mil- 
waukee Journal for one year this brand has 
more than doubled its consumer use, and leads 
thirty-eight other brands in sales. 


Space does not permit telling here of the innumer- 

able other instances in whick similar results have 

been obtained for the manufacturer who has either 
used The Journal exclusively in this market or who has 
concentrated the bulk of his advertising in The Journal. 
A letter of inquiry requesting specific information on 
results obtained through Journal advertising on any line 
of merchandise will bring immediate information. 


The national advertiser’ entering this market will profit 
most by emulating the practice of the large and successful 
local advertisers, who, 


market, knowing its pos- 
sibilities and the buying 
habits of its people, 
concentrate the bulk of 
their advertising in The 
Milwaukee Journal. 
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A Stable, Profitable Market 
_ for Package 


Grocery 
Products 


repeated or continued ‘ndefinitely here. 
Moderate follow-up advertising in The Mil- 
waukee Journal, plus ordinary selling effort, 
usually suffice to keep sales growing steadily— 


| 
| 


ne 


- Complete 
Intormation 


on the Greater Milwau- 
kee Markct with regard 
to Package Grocery Prod- 
ucts is available in Vol- 
ume VII of the compre- 
hensive consumer and 


dealer surveys published 


by The Journal, covering 
all prineipal lines of mer- 
chandise under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


Volume I— 
Facts and Figures 
Volume lil— 
Household Appliances, 
Utensils and =  Acces- 
sories 
Volume III— 
Toilet Articles and 
Accessories 
Volume IV— 
Recreations, Sports 
and Accesseries 
Volume V— 
Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Tebacco and Candies 
Volume VI— 
Men’s and Women’s 
Wearing Apparel 
Volume VII— 
Package Goeds Sold 
Through Grocery 
Stores 
Volume VIII— 
Local Retailer's Mer. 
ehandising Policies 


Write at once for those 
volumes in which you are 
interested, enclosing $2.00 
per volume to partly de- 
fray printing costs. 


ROTO-ART — Color — Black and White 
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The Most Powerful Religious Magazine 
for Advertisers 


is Extension Macazine, the circulation of which has jumped 
from 196,292 in February, this year, to 280,000 (approximated) 
for October. Our new rate card guarantees 250,000. 


In addition to the 280,000 family subscribers, there are also on 
our subscription list the names of 3,300 executives or direct- 
ors of Catholic institutions, such as colleges, hospitals, 
academies, convents, seminaries, charitable institutions, etc. 


Questionnaire information recently received from these institu- 
tions indicates annual expenditures by their directors as follows: 


137 million dollars for supplies and maintenance 
47 million dollars for erection of new buildings 


(this being an estimate of but 198 institutions) 


The magazine is read by nearly all the Catholic priests in 
the United States. 


It is a high-class family magazine, the greater part of it being 
given over to well-illustrated fiction and various departments 
such as financial, eating, embroidery, children’s page, etc. 


That everyone in the family reads ExTENSION is proven 
by the nature and variety of our most successful adver- 
tisers—such as the C. B. & Q. Ry., The Pepsodent Co., 
various financial advertisers, the Chevrolet Motor Co., 
Walter Baker & Co., Channel Chemical Co., Chicago 
Engineering Works, Hygienic Products Co., Daprato 
Statuary Co., American Motion Picture Corporation, 
Borgfeldt & Co. (Mary Garden toilet goods), Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and about 100 other prominent advertisers who use ExTENsION 


Kindly write for sample copy 


Mension (Dagazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY. Advertising M Western Representatives 
; i ee a harene dia _— Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 

Eastern Representatives Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"* Se hw 
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INTENSITY. 
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% 90% 
90% 400% 
SEVERITY LAUDATION 
PERSISTENCY SOCIABILITY, 
80% [00% & 
PERSISTENCY 
95% & 


LANGUAGE 
90% 


Number One 


A Chareac 


Number Two 


ter Analyst Takes a Whirl 


At the Photographs 


By Eugene Whitmore 


In an effort to learn just what the science of character analysis holds out to the sales manager 


we submitted four photographs to a well known vocational counsellor for analysis. 


The results 


of his study of the photographs are printed in this article together with charts showing how he 


locates the various traits by 
to go by, and had never seen 


N my investigation of the work 
a a | that has been done by sales 

managers working in connec- 
tion with character analysts I found 
many conflicting ideas. Not all 
were satisfied with the results when 
men were sent to character analysts 
and vocational counsellors. 


One Chicago sales manager said, 
“We have given the plan a fair and 
thorough trial, and while we have 
doubtless been saved the expense of 
hiring some men who were obvi- 
ously unfitted for our work, I can’t 
say that we have by any means 
found a panacea that solves the 
problem of selecting the right sales- 
men. 


“There are so many things that 
enter into the makeup of a success- 
ful salesman that I am beginning to 
wonder if the old system of guess- 
work isn’t just as good as any other 
plan. You know the best men on 
the force often succeed in spite of all 
sorts of faults. Against the advice of 
a character analyst we hired a man 
who was low in vocabulary, observa- 
tion, vision, and several other things 
the counsellor claimed our men 
should have. But for some reason 
he made good from the very start. 
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certain facial developments. 
the men. 


On the other hand, we hired a man 
who seemed to have almost every- 
thing an ideal salesman should have, 
and he is just hanging on now by 
the skin of his teeth, so to speak.” 

Several other sales managers 
spoke in the same tenor. While 
they were anxious to get all the 
benefit to be had from the work of 
character analysts and vocational 
counsellors they were still uncon- 
vinced that the ultimate method of 
selecting salesmen has been found. 

Certain traveling lecturers, and 
professional luncheon club speakers, 
have painted in glowing terms the 
wonders that character analysis has 
accomplished. But the men who 
have devoted a lifetime to the study 
of this science hesitate to judge men 
from photographs unless they have 
on file information about the man’s 
education, experience, training, size, 
weight, health, and environment. 
These men tell us that photographs 
are but one of the adjuncts to judg- 
ing men, which when used in con- 
nection with other facts are indeed 
helpful in eliminating the undesir- 
ables. 

In submitting the four photo- 
graphs published in last month’s 


He had nothing but the photographs 
The first article appeared in the September issue. 


issue we did so with the full know!l- 
edge that judging photographs, 
without any other information is 
little better than guesswork, but we 
felt that sales managers would be in- 
terested in knowing the result from 
such a test and seeing how the char- 
acter analysts’ opinions would check 
with their own. 

We must bear in mind that some 
of the photographs were retouched 
so that certain lines of the facial de- 
velopment which indicate certain 
traits had been more or less elimi- 
nated. The charts appearing in con- 
nection with this article were drawn 
by H. W. Roulfs of the Merton In- 
stitute to illustrate his method of 
procedure and to show how he ob- 
tained the data for his analysis 
which also accompanies this article. 

The ideal way to judge photo- 
graphs is to have two views. One 
a full front view and the other a 
side view, showing the profile. From 
the two photographs a much more 
accurate “size-up” is possible. 

“TI do not profess to be able to 
judge men from mere photographs,” 
says Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, a voca- 
tional counsellor who has spent a 
lifetime in the study of this work. 
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A 85% 
PERCEPTIO 


100 % 
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AGGRESSION 
— 80% 


Number Three 


Number Four 


Analysis of Photographs as Made by H. W. Roulfs of Merton Institute 


No, 1. Salesman for Cruver Manufacturing Co. (advertising 
specialties). This gentleman has selling ability, but selling should 
be used only as a stepping stone to an administrative position. He 
is of the harmonic type; in that, the intellectual, social and will 
faculties are evenly balanced. He will do much better in admin- 
istrative work than in selling. There are many lines of selling 
within the province of his mentality, among them aut+mobiles, ma- 
chinery, semi-technical lines, adding machines, etc. His greatest 
weakness would be too much kindness and consideration in his 
relationship with people, especially in handling purely business 
matter. He is not dynamic but rather the leadership type. 

No. 2. Salesman for Compton-Johnson Co. (book publishers). 
Here yeu have a salesman with executive ability; a man who 
knows how to meet people and win their confidence. Economy and 
equity are strongly registered indicating’ a field of finance, though 
his mentality is much of the speculative type with snap judgment. 
He would make an excellent district manager and an organizer of 
men. His greatest weakness would be too much good fellowship; 
susceptibility te praise and fove for pomp and display. He is apt 
to over-sell himself due to his enthusiasm. His good fellowship 
and kindliness, however, are productive of many sales. He relies 
on powerful intuition in sizing up his prospect. Selling a service 
would be well within the province of the mentality. 

No. 3. Salesman for Compton-Johnson Co. (book publishers). 
This is the conservative steady going type of salesman. Note the 


read? 


strong perception faculties in the mid-brow region, the powerful 
analytical reason in the septum of the nose, stability in the mandi- 
ble. He has keen observation and splendid industry as well as 
strong mental focus, giving him ability to study the supply and 
demand of a commodity. As a specialty salesman he would do 
well. In promotion work through advertising, or mail order, he 
should do exceedingly well. 


He has administrative ability in that his mentality is of the 
constructive type and should show strength in mapping out policy 
and procedure, the preparation of sales manuals, publicity, ete. He 
is apt to be too critical and exacting in his demands, possibly 
analyze too much, which would make his judgment too deliberate. 
He is undemonstrative and reserved, though registers much ten- 
aciousness, summed up the “plugger.” 


No. 4. Salesman for Benjamin Electric Co. An out and out 
salesman who could sell most any line, but because of high form 
and color, especially with proper training would excel in the sale 
of chemicals, paints, carpets, tapestries, etc. It should be a tangible 
by all means. He possesses keen observation, good vocabulary, 
high sociability and humor, vision and industry. He is rather easy 
going, very friendly and apt to under-estimate his own ability. 
Selling should be his vocation with possibly some field organiza- 
tion work. His greatest weakness is generosity and too much kind- 
ness. Because of these latter facultics administrative work is not 
a dominant calling. 


“T prefer to see the zctual flesh and 
bleod, for a photograph may indi- 
cate that a man is capable of won- 
derful mental development, that he 
is capable ef becoming the equal of 
the highest type of college men, yet 
if he has persistently refused to de- 
velop his mentality, if he has grown 
up in the wrong environment, and 
filled his brain with useless knowl- 
edge he may be far from the type of 
man he could be.” 

Dr. Fitzeerald asks the following 
questions before he makes any 
analysis: What is your age, height, 
weight: Chest measurement at ex- 
piration and inspiration?’ Where 
born and reared? What education 
have you had? In what lines of 
work have you been engaged? What 
experience had you had in connec- 
tion with this work? What travel- 
ing have you done? What kind of 
sports and games do you like? What 
kind of theatricals, dances, and 
music do you prefer? What books, 
magazines and newspapers do you 
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What was the age of your 
father and mother when you were 
born: Any brothers or sisters? 
Were vou the first or last born? 

With this information the sales 
manager has a good picture of the 
man, and with a photograph before 
him the problem of selecting the 
right man is indeed simplified, the 
more the sales manager knows about 
the science of character analysis, 
perhaps the more simple the problem 
becomes. 

Take the matter of what a man 
reads. Suppose he reads certain 
newspapers which you know to be 
full of accounts and descriptions of 
burgiary, murder, larceny, divorce, 
vice and crime of all sorts. Cana 
salesman translate this material into 
the terms of business and industry 
and success; Contrast a man who 
reads this sort of material with the 
fellow who reads the business pages, 
the editorials, and solid news of 
a conservative reliable newspaper. 
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Contrast the man who spends some 
time reading the trade and business 
papers with the fellow who reads the 
“Confessions of An Artist’s Model.” 

These questions help the sales 
manager check up the impressions 
he receives from seeing the man 
himself or the photograph. A photo- 
graph may indicate that a salesman’s 
forehead is the type that stamps the 
man as one of superior intellect, but 
the lines about his mouth and the 
general characteristics of the lower 
half of his face indicate that he is the 
type of fellow who pays too much 


attention to externals, to dress, 
and appearance or pleasure. Check 


these two contrasting characteristics 
against his habits, what he reads, 
the sort of theatricals and music he 
prefers and you have a better oppor- 
tunity to get the correct answer to 
the sort of man he really is, instead 
of the sort of man he appears to be. 

(Next month the sales managers of these 


men will tell how closely Mr. Roulfs hit the 
mark.) 


“ae he 
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ighting strong competition 


I would want to be able to tell INSTANTLY 
who were my customers, and who were my 
prospects in each town, and the credit and 
buying ability of each. 


“I would want to tell at any moment just 
how many times a salesman had called on a 
prospect or customer, what the customer 
bought, his reasons for not buying other of our 
goods, how many prospects each salesman had 
turned into customers, why others had not 
been won over, where and why competitors 
were winning ground, in what territory we 
were gaining and for what reasons. 


“These and many other high-light facts I 
would find at a glance in my Rand VISIBLE 
Card Record. These vital selling facts would 
there be visualized so that I could instantly 
SEE the sales situation in any section. 


“That would permit me to swing my fight- 
ing forces into line with many strategic ad- 
vantages. The strength or weakness of sales- 
men or competitors would be divulged at a 


glance. Intensive sales effort could be placed 
where it would be most necessary or most 
effective. Waste and uncertainty would be 
avoided. And the entire selling organization 
would develop new strength.” 

Rand VISIBLE Records give foresight as 
well as hindsight. They save the time of exec- 
utives with instant information. And they can 
be so thoroughly picturized with Rand Col- 
ored Signals that any situation may be visual- 
ized at a glance. 


Recording facts and referring to them by 
the Rand VISIBLE method saves at least 
two-thirds of the time required by other sys- 
tems. Entries can be made three times faster 
—references ten times faster. And as it is so 
much easier, your clerks are able to keep rec- 
ords right up to the minute all the time. 

Write for suggestions of how Rand VISIBLE 
Card Records can be a great aid to you in 
developing your business. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc., Dept.610, Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators of VISIBLE Card systems 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


Awarded Grand Prize 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition 


at Rio de Janeiro 
1922 and 1923 
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A few of the great business 
houses now getting more 
efficient service from Rand 


VISIBLE Records: 


Ford Motor Company 

General Motors Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
Western Electric Company 
General Electric Company 
International Harvester Company 
Standard Oil (of the world) 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 
John Wanamaker 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Franklin Simon 

Wm. A. Filene 

J. L. Hudson Company 

Gimble Bros. 

Curtis Publishing Co. 
Hart-Schaffner & Marx Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Waltham Watch Company 

Jos. A. Campbell Co. 

Mennen Company 

Beechnut Packing Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Butler Bros. 


Your present card systems can 
easily be transferred to the Rand 
VISIBLE system. Itis not even 


necessary to rewrite the cards. 


Should Salesmen Be Equipped With 
Four-Wheel Brake Carsr 


Claims of Greater Safety and Lower Insurance 


Rates Make Pending Fight of 


“NHE recent announcement of 
four insurance companies 
that rates for collision insur- 
ance will be reduced for the four 
makes of cars that have four-wheel 
brakes brings home to the sales 
manager the possibility of reducing 
costs of operating salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles by buying the four-wheel 
brake cars. 

The insurance companies, other 
than the four who have already an- 
nounced reductions, like the auto- 
mobile companies, are divided in 
their opinions as to whether or not 
accident insurance rates should be 
reduced on cars with four-wheel 
brakes. Vigorous arguments were 
put up by opposing sides at the 
meeting of national insurance com- 
mittees which considered the merits 
of the four-wheel brake cars and the 
claims made by manufacturers of 
this type of car. 


Studebaker Leads the “Antis” 


The Studebaker interests have 
come to the fore with a statement 
that challenges the four-wheel brake 
enthusiasts. Likewise the Buick 
people are going to the front for the 
four-wheel brake cars inasmuch as 
their 1924 models are equipped with 
brakes for all four wheels. 

Knowing that sales managers who 
buy automobiles for their salesmen 
will be interested we are printing 
below the arguments set forth by 
both the Studebaker and Buick in- 
terests. 


The Studebaker Company claims 
that they have given the four-wheel 
brake a thorough trial, and after ex- 
haustive tests decided against put- 
ting cars so equipped into produc- 
tion until further experiments can 
be made. 

No mechanical defect or great outcry for 
a change warrants the abandonment of two- 
wheel brakes. Most high-grade American cars 
use them and are adequately braked. Cars 
skid on wet pavements, of course, if brakes 
are suddenly applied before speed is slowed 
down, especially if the clutch is thrown out 
when the brakes are applied. Most skidding 
could be avoided, however, if cars were 
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slowed down and brakes applied gently with 
clutch engaged. 
Four-wheel brakes, perfectly adjusted, 
eliminate skidding, but they must be per- 
fectly adjusted, and there is the rub. Four- 
wheel brakes permit quicker stopping, pos- 
sibly in half the length required by two- 
wheel brakes, but this advantage is of minor 
consequence except to speeders, who, after 
ali, are in the minority. The operation of 
motor cars at very high speeds is always 
dangerous, and most people avoid it. 


Men driving cars even at fifty miles per 
hour or over are not prepared for emer- 
gencies, and the application of four-wheel 
brakes in such cases might result in serious 
accidents, if they happen to be out of adjust- 
ments and were applied suddenly and fully. 
Here, indeed, is one of the possibilities of 
actual danger to the occupants of the car. 
The burden always rests upon the owner or 
driver of knowing that his brakes are in per- 
fect adjustment. 

The design of four-wheel brakes is com- 
plicated. They must function despite the 
movement of the front wheels in steering, and 
act on the four wheels in such a manner that 
brakes are applied first and most effectively 
to the rear. wheels, and then follow precisely 
to the front wheels. They add about 100 
pounds to the weight of the car, and almost 
double the number of wearing parts in the 
brake mechanism. Perfect adjustment de- 
mands frequent attention by a competent me- 
chanic. The added parts alone create from 
ten to thirty more places where lubrication, 
which is so often neglected, must be applied 
by hand. The danger of locking both front 
wheels when turning a corner must be 
avoided to permit steering, for cars are only 
steerable when one or both front wheels are 
rolling. 


Buick Argues for New Brakes 


The Buick interests make the fol- 
lowing claims for their cars which 
are equipped with four-wheel brakes : 


We have found that four-wheel brakes, on 
account of the reserve braking ability always 
held in readiness to use on a moment’s 
notice, have given the driver a greatly in- 
creased feeling of security and confidence 
and this confidence on the driver’s part in 
itself helps in minimizing the number of 
accidents. 


Since the driver is able to bring his car to 
a complete stop with four-wheel brakes in 
less than half the distance required with ef- 
fective two-wheel brakes, collisions with ob- 
stacles on the road around blind corners, 
with pedestrians suddenly coming into the 
line of travel and with automobiles and 
street cars at intersections, the property losses 
and losses of life, even with careless and in- 
experienced drivers will be amazingly re- 
duced. 


Interest 


Four-wheel brakes reduce skidding on slip- 
pery and icy streets, according to our past 
experience, better than eighty per cent. Skid- 
ding is one of the very fruitful causes of both 
property damage and loss of life. 

Four-wheel brakes, since there is twice as 
much brake drum surface and less pressure 
on each brake facing, require very infre- 
quent adjusting and therefore the brakes are 
much more certain to be in adjustment and 
effective than two-wheel brakes. 


Four-wheel brakes are always much more 
effective than any two-wheel brakes can be, 
for, no matter how large the brake drums 
may be made, the final braking effect is ob- 
tained by the friction of the tires on the 
ground and two tires can never equal the 
effect gotten by four. 


Cars equipped with four-wheel brakes are 
going to be handled by drivers in the same 
general way that they have handled cars 
with two-wheel brakes heretofore, but, be- 
sides having the cars always under better 
control, with practically no chance of car 
skidding, the driver of four-wheel brakes 
will always have a great amount of reserve 
control due to his increased braking ability. 


We can see no condition that can come 
about where the use of four-wheel brakes 
can be a detriment to the handling of the 
car, but rather from every possible angle of 
driving the advantages of four-wheel brakes 
in the reduction of property loss and of per- 
sonal injury and death are evident. 


Opinion Wide Apart 

Marmon and Rickenbacker cars 
are also equipped with four-wheel 
brakes, as are the new model Cadil- 
lacs. Whether or not the insurance 
reduction, and the increased safety 
claimed will warrant the adoption 
of these cars as standard equipment 
in sales organizations of course is 
doubtful, but nevertheless’ well 
worth the consideration of sales 
managers who have had to O. K. 
expense accounts which included the 
costs of smash-ups, and the high ac- 
cident insurance rates which are 
now in effect. 


The 1924 models of a number of 
cars, widely used by salesmen have 
been changed, prices have been re- 
duced on others, and by no means 
the least interesting of the changes 
is the new style Ford cars which 
contain more room, a larger radiator 
and hood, and a greater space in the 
rear compartment of the roadsters 
for luggage and samples. 
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We offer you an experi 
enced service that has 
been gained in serving 
the leaders of American 
industry. 


Automobiles 


Chandler 

Jordan 

Packard 

Peerless 

Winton 

Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 


Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 

Firestone Tires 

Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 

T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air Springs 


Electrical A ppliances 


National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Westinghouse Electric 


Building and Construction 


Marion Steam Shovels 

Consolidated-Expanded 
Metal Co. 

Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney Trucks _ 
The Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 


The Delco Light Co. 
Goulds Pumps 


Paints—Oils and Chemicals 
Ripolin 
G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 


Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Office and Store Equipment 


Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 

Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 


Household Fixtures 

and Furnishings 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf'rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 


Do you know 


everything about 


Marketing ? 


“PROMOTING SALES” analyzes marketing briefly. Par- 
ticularly, it points out those places where an intelligent use 
of direct advertising is most effective—and most economical. 


The four men whose letters are quoted here may well be 
presumed to be expert in the fields of selling, advertising 
and marketing. If they found only a few things of value 
in this book, isn’t there a chance that it will be a benefit 


to you, too? 


You have made a contribution 
to the literature of marketing that 
is deserving of a wide circulation. 
It should find a welcome in the 
sales department of many com- 
panies. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
C. B. Hotchkiss 
Head of the Department oy 
Advertising and Marketing 


I received PROMOTING SALES, 
read it carefully and must say it 
contains some excellent matter; 
especially is your interpretation 
of the various channels of distri- 
bution clear and necessary. 


LYON AND HEALY 
A. B. O’Conner 


Sales Promotion Manager 


Your booklet, PROMOTINGSALES, 
has been received and read from 
cover tocover. It gives more val- 
uable information, in the smallest 
amount of space, than I have ever 
had the pleasure of reading any 
place before. 

LUTHER GRINDER M’F’G CO. 


Van B. Hooper 
Sales Manager 


I certainly commend you for the 
interesting style in which it is 
written, as well as for the clear 
and worth while ideas expressed. 
THEAMERICAN ROLLINGMILLCO. 


G. F. Ahlbrandt 
General Manager of Sales 


“‘PROMOTING SALES” is sent on request 
to executives of established businesses. 
A copy is waiting for you. Ask for it. 


‘The 
Corday & Gross Co. 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
cLEV EUAN D 


New York Office « Fifth Avenue Building 
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Winning Answer to August Problem 
Submitted by Amos E. Redding 


Field Supervisor, Aetna Life Insurance Company 


This answer was selected as the best because of the definiteness of its plans, not because any 
new or unusual ideas were included. It may be true that some of the plans Mr. Redding sug- 
gests are new to some sales managers, but as everyone knows they are constantly being used 


in many organizations. 


But for the company who sent in the August Problem Mr. Redding’s 


suggestions seem to more nearly fit in with their requirements than any other letter received. 


HE largest organizations in 
the country are always look- 
ing for agents—that is, the 
kind of agents. 
those concerns which are outstand- 
ing leaders in their particular line of 
have openings in what 
their officers know to be, very fertile 
territory. The problem of how to 
obtain a higher type and more suc- 
cessful producer is therefore, not an 
unusual one. It has been, and un- 
doubtedly will continue to be, one 
of the most engrossing difficulties 
for the best minds in the greatest 
organizations. To evolve an ab- 
stract theory, which, if rigorously 
adhered to, will attract in large 
numbers the much searched for suc- 
cessful producing representative, is 
not the purpose of the appended 
paragraphs. The following sugges- 
tions are made only with the belief 
that if they are followed, with what 
variations an individual enterprise 
may require, some desirable agents 
may be obtained. 


desirable Even 


business 


A Concrete Example 


Suppose, for example, the com- 
pany desires to establish itself in the 
state of Kansas. Wichita, with a 
population of approximately 75,000, 
is the center of an oil and milling 
business of large proportions. It 
would accordingly seem to be the 
logical point to make an entering 
wedge in the state. At the same 
time representatives are wanted for 
El Dorado, Hutchinson, Arkansas 
City, Winfield, and perhaps one or 
two other towns within a compara- 
tively short distance from Wichita. 
It is of course assumed the company 
has never done business in Wichita, 
or for that matter in the state of 
Kansas, and has no business connec- 
tions which might be employed to 
assist in getting in touch with indi- 
viduals of satisfactory possibilities. 

From a bank directory names of 
banks with their executive officers 
can be obtained. A personal letter 


should be written by the president 
or vice-president of the company to 
two executive officers of two differ- 
ent banks. In this letter inform the 
banker that the company is anxious 
to establish itself in Wichita if the 
proper representation can be ob- 
tained and that the company’s sales 


He Wanted Better 
Salesmen 


The problem in the 
August issue was that of 
a concern selling direct to 
the consumer who wanted 
help in recruiting a higher 
type of salesmen. Briefly 
their problem was stated 
as follows: | 

“Like all agency firms 
we need more and better 
salesmen. For six years 
the writer has tried all 
sorts of ways to get them 
but we are not satisfied 
with results. The problem 
is to obtain more reliable 
workers to act as local 
salesmen to whom in- 
quiries may be _ referred 
and who can _ personally 
work the field which is 
now being cultivated by 
advertising.” 


manager will, within a day or two, 
write to the banker and solicit his 
assistance in obtaining a proper rep- 
resentative. With as much tact as 
possible, request the banker to do 
what he can to help the sales man- 
ager, and in concluding it may be in- 
timated that if, through the bank’s 
efforts or suggestions, a desirable 
representative is obtained for Wich- 
ita, the company will be pleased to 
favor the bank with any banking 
business which may result. 
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Follow this in a day or two with 
a personal letter to the same bankers, 
from the sales manager. It is of 
primary importance to carefully 
prepare this second letter; making it 
comprehensive and frank. After 
briefly explaining the nature of the 
company’s business, its plan of op- 
eration, its method of assisting new 
representatives, the letter should 
state the qualifications necessary for 
any representative of the company. 
State a definite figure as to the aver- 
age compensation earned by agents 
in cities of a size comparable to 
Wichita. It is important to make 
plain to the addressee those qualifi- 
cations which the company knows 
to be essential for a successful pro- 
ducer. That is, if the company de- 
sires only full time agents, or only 
agents who are married or have 
other responsibilities requiring regu- 
lar attendance and application to 
business, that should be stated. Do 
not overlook making clear any other 
qualifications which are necessary 
for the higher type of producer, for 
the company’s particular business. 


Where to Find Men 


At the same time address equally 
frank and comprehensive letters to 
the Secretary of the Chamber oi 
Commerce and the secretaries of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs, 
request them to read the letters at 
the earliest meetings of their associ- 
ations and to promptly inform the 
company of any parties recom- 
mended by them or any of the mem- 
bers. This procedure may be fol- 
lowed out, using the names of large 
motor car dealers, which may be 
obtained from Bradstreet’s, or Dun’s. 
If the representative of the company 
generally employs an automobile 
this fact may be mentioned in this 
letter, intimating if an agent is ap- 
pointed, he will of course be a pros- 
pect for the type of car which the 
automobile dealer is selling. Other 
letters may be directed to the execu- 
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tive officers of large department 


stores, furniture stores, or other 
large concerns in Wichita, not ne- 
glecting the employers, or concerns, 
serving a clientele similar to the one 
which the company caters to, for 
they invariably will be able to be of 
assistance, and counting on the 
friendship of a representative work- 
ing among their clients, anxious to 
do what they can to assist the gom- 
pany. 

The personal letters will, in al- 
most every case, be answered. Ina 
great many instances, the names of 
three or four individuals will be sug- 
gested. Bankers have a broad ac- 
quaintance and probably know more 
industrious and ambitious parties in 
the city than any other class of men. 
Automobile dealers are well ac- 
quainted with local salesmen and 
with the exception of the bankers 
have the most extensive knowledge 
concerning that class of people. 
Then a letter, briefly explaining the 
company’s business and enclosing 
an application questionnaire, is writ- 
ten to each of the suggested repre- 
sentatives by the sales manager. 
This letter which definitely states 
the amount of average compensation 
to company representatives, should 
request the addressee, if interested, 
to complete the questionnaire and 
return it to the sales manager with a 
letter supplementing it and giving 
the company some idea of what his 
past occupations have been and what 
he considers his special qualifica- 
tions for representing the company. 


Salesmen Should Be Bonded 
For the purpose of killing two 
birds with one stone, make a cor- 
responding campaign in Hutchinson 
and other towns in Wichita terri- 
tory. When enough applications 
are returned, investigate some of the 
references furnished as to past 
records; and when ten agents who, 
on paper, look like good prospects, 
are ready to be interviewed, the 
sales manager can leave for Wichita. 
3efore calling on the applicant, 
the sales manager first calls on the 
parties recommending them, and on 
any other parties to whom the origi- 
nal letter was directed, but who 
might not have replied. In talking 
to these parties he not only can 
check up on the recommended 
agents, but he may be able to obtain 
some additional prospective ones. 
Taking Wichita and Hutchinson 
together, the sales manager should 
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have for his consideration fifteen ap- 
plicants, all recommended by busi- 
ness men occupying responsible po- 
sitions. These men are not only in- 
formed as to the requirements of the 
company but are also acquainted 
with the prospective agent, his 
qualifications and his requirement as 
to compensation... It ought not to be 
much of a trick for a sales manager, 


Readers Submit Variety 
of Plansfor Recruit- 
ing Salesmen 


The August problem 
brought many fine letters, 
second best of which was 
the letter submitted by 
Charles W. Alexander, of 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Massachusetts. Other let- 
ters deserving special men- 
tion were sent in by C. C. 
Babb, California Associ- 
ated Raisin Co.; L. G. Rob- 
bins, vice-president and 
general sales manager The 
A. J. Deer Co., Hornell, N. 
Y.; Philip KE. Erhorn, 
George Batten Co., Inc., 
New York; Louis L. Rap- 
paport, Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey; Ray b. Drum, 
Todd Protectograph Co.: 
and H. B. Harrison, A. J. 
Lindemann & Hooverson 
Company. 


out of such a group, to be successful 
in obtaining at least two satisfactory 
representatives. From the balance 
of the ‘applicants, one or two may 
be induced to establish agencies in 
the neighboring towns. 


Before the agent is appointed, he 
should be bonded by the company. 
Some large and reliable bonding or- 
ganization is selected and that con- 
cern making an independent inquiry 
into the past employment record of 
the applicant, will undoubtedly be 
able to uncover any dark marks 
which might be undisclosed from the 
investigation already made. 


The problem taken is believed to 
be as difficult as any that may be 
encountered. It is claimed for the 
plan that if the necessary letters are 
properly written, many high type in- 
dividuals will be suggested. 
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Firpo Wallop Makes 
Sales Ammunition 
for Corona 


HE manufacturers of port- 
able typewriters have as one 


of their selling objectives 
that of convincing people their 
machines are durable. Laboratory 


tests might give scientific proof, but 
would they be as convincing, or as 
interesting, as the fact that Jack 
Dempsey, with his 195 pounds 
landed spang! on the keyboard after 
being knocked out of the ring by 
Kirpo, and yet failed to put the little 
machine out of commission? 


Hundreds of typewriter stores are 
now stopping the crowds out in 
front by displaying a poster which 
teils the story of the now famous 
head dive taken by the heavyweight 
champ. It is quite probable that 
Jack did not plan out in advance this 
sudden descent or he might have 
picked a softer landing place than 
Jack Lawrence’s Corona. 


Some Quick Work 


“Dempsey landed squarely on the 
machine, and I heard the keys go 
with a grinding click. ‘“That’s the 
end of the old Corona,’” said the 
Tribune writer to himself. He gave 
a mighty shove and helped Dempsey 
back into the ring—not so much be- 
cause he wanted Jack to win the 
fight as because he knew that with- 
out a typewriter he and his paper 
would be licked. The keys were 
jammed, but after they were pushed 
down the machine clicked on as 
merrily as ever. 

It was quite natural that Law- 
rence should have written the 
Corona company of his appreciation 
—and it took them only a few days 
to prepare a 24x38 inch poster and 
distribute them to their dealers. The 
story was both timely and interest- 
ing, and dealers were glad to paste 
it in their windows. On 42d Street, 
New York, for example, is a little 
store with a four foot window. 
Space is so valuable that the owner 
had never put a poster in his win- 
dow before. Clockers who checked 
the crowds in front of this store and 
several other New York establish- 
ments estimate that within two 
weeks more than two million people 
in Greater New York will have seen 
this advertisement at the points of 
sale for Corona machines. 


a ae 


The Chemistry of Advertising 


We give your product an honest analysis—uncolored by hope 
—unflavored by ambition. We find the one selling argument 
which overtops all the rest. And then we present this 


Dominant Idea graphically to dealer and consumer. 


MJunkin Advertising yin 
Company 


Five. SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Spot ting Your Stock 


for peak season deliveries 


Active sales and prompt delivery go hand in hand 
during peak seasons. By reason of this accepted fact 
we offer a service to you. One well founded and 
proven to be practical and economical in fostering the 


good-will of your product among the buyers in the 
central states. 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 


With spot stocks in any or all of our eight warehouses 
you place your product in the ready market and on 
equal competition with local manufacturers. 


Ohio and the central states compose a vibrant market 
for almost every product, being one of the most active 
centers of diversified industry in the country. 


Your salesmen can guarantee immediate delivery dur- 


ing your peak seasons because every warehouse is 
located in a shipping center. Our service is further 
augmented in each city and the surrounding territory 
by ample fleets of trucks and vans for store door 
delivery. 


Cotterage assures accurate detailed reports of receiv- 
ing, handling, billing, shipping and delivering, also 
constant stock reports. 


Your inquiries for special information will have im- 
mediate attention. Address them to our executive 
oftices. ‘ 


Call your Traffic Manager’s attention to Cotterage ads 
in Trafic World 


Pheillle COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 
&stablishéd In 1882 
Akron, Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 
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as the headline aptly 


I Beg Your Pardon, Mr. King—But 


If advertising agents didn’t concern themselves with ‘‘psycho- 
logical effects’? and ‘‘consumer reactions’’ there wouldn’t be 
any need of your calling them in—and I'll tell you why 


T is a curious phenomenon of 
this life that while the lawyer is 
to be praised for his interest in 

the law, and the packer of prunes 
is justified in keeping an eye on the 
fruit crop, the advertising agent is 
not uncommonly criticized for think- 
ing too much about advertising. The 
letter in a recent issue of “Sales 
Management” from the sales man- 
ager of the Hill Clothes Dryer Com- 
pany, is a typical example of the 
sort of thing that advertising men 
are running into every now and 
again, and represents what might al- 


most be called the attitude of the 
average manufacturer on the sub- 
ject. Mr. King, as you may remem- 


ber, is rather severe upon the adver- 
tising agents of his acquaintance for 
talking about the “psychological ef- 
fect” of copy and layout, and ex- 
presses a desire for an agent who 
will get down to the brass tacks of 
the manufacturer's business. And, 
stated, his 
criticism amounts to a complaint 
that the advertising agent is inter- 
ested in advertising. 
Consistency—A Rare Jewel 

As I have said, this complaint 1s 
very common. Nobody thinks of 
questioning the insurance agent for 
an interest in mortuary statistics, 
but a mention of “psychology” in 
connection with advertising acts up- 
on many manufacturers like a red 
flag upon a bull. In spite of the fact 
that the only possible effect of ad- 
vertising that is worth having must 
be a psychological effect, I know of 
a number of business offices in 
which the word cannot be mentioned 
without starting a riot. And the 
common demand is that the adver- 
tising agent get down to brass tacks 
and quit talking “moonshine.” 

All right then—let’s get down to 
brass tacks. And, as a starter, we 
might profitably ask ourselves what 
advertising really is, anyway. When 
you pay out your good, practical, 
hard-earned dollars for advertising, 
what is it that you are really buy- 
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By Cheltenham Bold 


ing? What, in the last and final 
analysis, is the real effect that you 
are trying to produce? If you will 
stop and think a minute, I think you 
will agree that you are buying an 
audience; and that the effect you 
wish to produce is a more favorable 
mental attitude towards your prod- 
uct. In other words, the effect of 
your advertising is neither chemical, 
nor physical, nor geological but, on 
the contrary, is purely  psycho- 
logical. If you don’t like the word, 
I can't help it. And when the ad- 
vertising agent talks about the 
psychological effect of this or that 
the chances are that he is talking 
very much to the purpose. 


Is This Nonsense? 


The attitude of mind which Mr. 
King represents is quite understand- 
able, however. The manufacturer is 
used to dealing almost entirely with 
visible’ and tangible commodities, 
and the psychological effect of a 
piece of advertising copy is so thor- 
oughly intangible that it strikes him 
as visionary and impractical. He 1s 
likely to be an excellent judge of 
values in the realm of the tangible, 
and no judge at all when he gets 
outside it. Furthermore, his own 
business and his own product are of 
such preeminent importance to him 
that it is hard for him to understand 
how trivial they may appear in the 
minds of the consuming public. 
Hence, when the advertising agent 
talks about the facts of the manu- 
facturer’s business, he is assumed to 
be talking sense, and when he dis- 
cusses the effect of those facts when 
presented to the mind of the indif- 
ferent consumer he is accused of 
talking nonsense. 


Personally, I quite shamelessly 
admit that I am interested in adver- 
tising. I plead guilty, furthermore, 
to a rather broad interest in the 
psychological effect of the copy 
which I produce for my clients. 
Also, so far as may be expedient, I 
make the effort to get my clients to 
use copy which will produce the 


right effect in the minds of the pub- 
lic. I do not always succeed, and 
sometimes I do not try. This may 
be poor salesmanship on my part, as 
is suggested, but I cannot overlook 
the fact that my client is spending 
his own money to advertise his own 
business—not mine—and that a man 
may do what he will with his own. 

1 am perfectly well aware that 
there is a large amount of piffle and 
flubdub connected with and apper- 
taining to the advertising business. 
I admit unqualifiedly that advertis- 
ing men do sometimes emit large 
gobs and messes of words which 
sound impressive and mean nothing 
in particular. There is also a con- 
siderable amount of what Mr. King 
calls “looking wise.” But if you will 
pardon my bluntness in calling at- 
tention to it, the fact is that some 
advertisers have an insatiable appe- 
tite for exactly that grade of pabu- 
lum, and are impatient when they 


are served with anything else. 


Some Solemn Platitudes 

\When the account executive talks 
about the reaction of the public to a 
certain piece of copy, they set it 
down as bunk, but they will listen 
all day to solemn platitudes if they 
are labeled “merchandising” or “re- 
search” or “dealer cooperation.” 

As for myself, I cherish very few 
illusions. My job, as I see it, is the 
task of creating a definite idea in the 
minds of the public with respect to 
the products of my clients. I am, 
essentially and primarily, a dealer ‘in 
psychological effects, and the value 
of my service to my clients is in 
strict proportion to the effects which 
I produce in the minds of the men 
and women who read the copy. I 
need all the facts of the manufac- 
turer’s business, and all the informa- 
tion I can get regarding the market 
for his goods, because I need to 
know who and where the people are 
who should be taught to favor the 
goods, and the precise conditions 
under which the goods are presented 
to them. But I don’t, for a moment, 
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Don’t Let Your 
Sales Helps Gather 
Dust on the 
Dealer’s Shelves 


E have worked out a 

dealer help proposi- 

tion that is automatic 
in its workings. A dealer help 
proposition that does not 
depend on the initiative and 
judgment of the individual 
dealer to make the best use 
of the advertising literature 
you send him, literature pains- 
takingly prepared at consider- 
able expense. 


Under this arrangement you 
keep the control at all times. 


You get the full power out of 
the advertising matter you 
have prepared. 


The dealer is pleased because 
he is relieved of detail but 
cashes in on the results. 


The campaign can be started 
or stopped promptly. 


It is flexible and selective. 
Best of all it is effective and 
it is inexpensive. 

If you sell to consumers 
through dealers you will be 


interested in this plan. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 


Corporation 


Chicago New York 


SEND FOR 
THIS 


interesting free 
booklet, ‘‘Automo- 
tive Markets and 
Fow to Reach Them,” telling of 
various means for developing 
your business. It tells of our 
various automotive lists and 
statistics; our merchandising, 
advertising and mailing services. 
They save you money and they 
make you money. Investigate. 


lose sight of the fact that all of this 
information is sterile, unless it does 
result in a favorable impression in 
somebody's mind. That has got to 
happen. Otherwise the advertising 
will represent merely an expense. 

The trouble with the general run 
of advertising lies chiefly in the fact 
that advertisers demand copy that 
pleases themselves, instead of seek- 
ing that which will please the public. 
The commonest criticism that the 
advertising agent gets, in my own 
experience at least, is “I don’t like 
that.” “Why don’t you like it?” asks 
the agency man. The reasons given 
may be various, or the client may 
stand pat. But in the end it comes 
down to this: that the copy does not 
strike the advertiser’s own psy- 
chology. “It wouldn't sell any 
goods to me,” he says, if he is quite 
candid, and the agent goes away 
with instructions to produce some- 
thing “different.” 


Copy Must Please Public 

Psychology? I should say so! 
We agents are compelled to be 
dealers in psychology both ways 
from the middle, and back again. 
We must consult our client’s psy- 
chology and that of the public. We 
must make the two work in_har- 
mony if we can, and do the next 
best thing if we can’t. We are ex- 
pected to produce copy which will 
appeal to your highly trained in- 
tellect and the mentality of the boob 
section of the public at one and the 
same time. If you think that isn't 
so difficult, just try inditing a single 
message which will sell a_ pencil 
sharpener to J. Mortimer Squaretoes 
who reads the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal,” and to Tillie Lipstick, who 
reads “Sultry Stories” between tele- 
phone calls. 

What sales executives should 
realize, in my opinion, is that all 
hook and no bait makes dull fishing. 
Also, that there is a resounding dif- 
ference between meeting your pros- 
pect face-to-face, where he has got 
to come back at you, and meeting 
him at a distance of perhaps a thou- 
sand miles where he can yawn in 
your face without your knowing it. 
Furthermore, when you meet the 
man in his office he is in the mood 
to talk business, and when you ap- 
proach him in a magazine page he 
is probably in the mood to get away 
from business. In the first instance, 
you can lambast him with a couple 
of hods full of bricks by way of 
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facts, and he will give you another 
comeback. In the second, he can 
erase you completely with a single 
flip of his finger, and nullify all the 
force of your argument merely by 
ignoring it. Your hook may be as 
sharp and as generously barbed as 
you please, but you need a little bait 
if you expect to catch many fish. 


By way of illustration, let me cite 
a recent advertising achievement 
which probably has not escaped 
your notice. Books on social eti- 
quette have been on the market since 
our grandfathers’ day, and have 
been pretty consistently a drug on 
the market. I suppose a couple of 
warehouses full of them could have 
been dug up if anybody had wanted 
to engage in that form of collect- 
ing, and the market for such “low- 
brow” material was supposed to 
have passed away with the hoop- 
skirt and pantalette. Then along 
comes our friend Mr. Nelson 
Doubleday, and gives a little con- 
centrated attention—to what? Not 
to what the hard-boiled publisher 
would call the “brass tacks” of the 
situation, but to the way human 
beings feel under certain emotional 
conditions. Pure psychology! Blue 
sky! Moonshine!. Bunk! The hard 
facts and figures were all against it. 
Away with such sentimental non- 
sense, and for the love of Mike, let’s 
be practical ! 


Psychology Gets the Orders 


I don’t doubt that Mr. Doubleday 
had plenty of advice of that nature. 
But he acted upon the knowledge 
that the emotion of embarrassment 
was, in itself, a rather hard fact in 
human experience, and that a con- 
siderable number of people would 
willingly pay something to be re- 
lieved of it. So he ran a series of 
advertisements in which he drama- 
tized this fact, and let the people see 
themselves in embarrassing situa- 
tions resulting from their ignorance 
of good social usage. No doubt it 
was crude and commonplace. Also 
it was very, very undignified. It 
lent itself beautifully to burlesque 
and parody. But it sold a lot of 
books; enough of them in fact to 
make some of the most highly re- 
spected “best sellers” in the realm 
of fiction look like a punctured tire. 
It pulled orders direct by mail for 
thousands and thousands of sets of 
a mere book on etiquette—that old, 
stale, trite, and platitudinous relic of 
a bygone age. 
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The Cincinnati Coffin Company 
says this about the Molloy Made 
covers for their catalogs because 
of the close tie-up between the 
cover design and the art work of 
their other advertising. 

The covers have given the ; 
catalogs an individuality 
that makes them stand out 


A Molloy Made cover that is 
“distinctly yours” can be created 
for your publication at a cost that 
will permit using in large quan- 
tities. It will increase their sales 
efficiency by insuring favorable 
attention for them. Let us 
show you how. 


Let us study the problem 


and command attention. Marnifed section ee YOUL COVEF presents and 
material showin e e 

Waste basket losses are ire. lie wven SUggest a solution. You 
fabric base and water- 


eliminated because the cat- prior “hather-iie” Will not be obligated in 


coating. They explain 


alogs are valued and saved. i’ airasitin. 


any way. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Offices, 2857 North Western Avenue 


. Eastern Sales Office, 874 Broadway, New York 


Carleton House, London, England 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers (4\ for Every Purpose 


ou have given us something | 
that is DISTINCTLY OURS’ 
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SALES ‘PRODUCER 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


TRADE MARK REG. 


LETTERin 
ENVELOPE 
with SEALED 
FLAP and 
FOLDER 


MAILED 
\ as 


CAMPAIGN 


— 


DEALER 
CAMPAIGN 


preparation 
for mailing WM 
EA \ 


the Letter 


Six Ideas in One 


1. Letter; 2. Envelope for letter; 3. 
Catalog mailer; 4. (a) Counter easel 
display or (b) Poster, or (c) Calendar; 
5. Broadside; 6. Postal or erder form. 
AllinOne. 

Mailed under One Postage and One Address 
An Original Selling Presentation 
that will— 

"Cause your Direct-by-Mail literature to be 

read and saved from the wastebasket. 

"Enable the reader to put to practical use part 

of your advertising. 

"So strongly impress the reader that you will 
y impress a 

be assured of winning the order from com- 

petitors. 

© Create unusual results economically. 

"Secure leads—thus making your salesmen’s 

task easier and increasing his volume of 

business. 

“Command attention, arouse interest, create de- 

sire and secure orders. 

"Stimulate dealers’ cooperation and influence 

the public to buy your merchandise. 

“Enable you to save up to $1,000 on an adver- 

tising campaign of 10,000 names. 


Whether you sell direct to the consumer 
or through dealers, jobbers, or agents, 
etc., there is an AD-KO style suited to 
your individual requirements. This sales 
producer comes in any one or more de- 
sired combinations. 


Send coupon below forsamples, prices and more details 


Cutout Detached 
and set ss view 


Another Style 


~ Usa Calender 


Jeature. 


and 
Envelope 


Jeuture 


Envelope and Jolder 
made from one sheet 


ae Sage Pens Me 


An Ka 


417 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


Showing Center Spread 
of Folder as an Easel Cutout 


Gentlemen: 


Send us samples, prices and all details regarding 


Vame 


Company 


4ddress 


Qs a Poster 
wiry 
Gummed 
Edges 
detached 
and placed 
on window 


1D-KO 6-in-1 Sales Producers, 


Position 
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The idea, display cards, and decorative material for this window did not come from a hat manufacturer—but 
from the Joseph & Feiss Company, and was given free to all their customers 


New Sales Policy of Joseph & Feiss 
Startles Clothing Trade 


Noted for their liberal attitude towards retailers Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland clothing 
manufacturers, have just put into operation a new sales policy which requires their salesmen to 
travel constantly, in contrast with the old policy of two trips a year. Instead of devoting all their 
time to selling clothing they will help their customers put on special merchandising plans such 
as “Hat Week” and “Shirt Week,” in an effort to reduce the sales expense of all retailers who 


sell “Clothcraft Clothes.” 


HE new sales plan of the 

Joseph & Feiss Company, 

which into operation 
on October first, when compared 
with their old plan and other plans 
in operation in the men’s clothing 
industry, 1s almost a revolutionary 
step in the clothing field. 


goes 


Under the new arrangement there 
will be seventeen district sales of- 
fices, each under the management of 
a district manager who will have 
charge of the activities of all sales- 
men working out of the district of- 
fice. Instead of traveling four or 
five months a year the men will 
travel twelve months a year, and 
will be in constant touch with the 
retail trade in their territories. 

It has been the custom for many 
vears in the clothing trade for sales- 
men to make but two selling trips 
a year—one trip with the spring line 


and another with the fall line. Of 
course it is true that the salesmen 
occasionally made trips over their 
territories after the season was more 
or less advanced to sell fill-in stocks 
or obtain new dealers in advance of 
the season, but as a whole prac- 
tically all of the selling has been 
done in two trips. 

Often salesmen made their head- 
quarters in New York, Chicago or 
Rochester, yet traveled distant ter- 
ritories. It was not uncommon for 
salesmen to live in Chicago yet 
travel territories in Oklahoma, or 
Louisiana. Under the new plan just 
announced by the Joseph & Feiss 
Company all salesmen must live in 
their territories. It has been said in 
the past that some salesmen lived 
“off of” their territories, but not in 
them. 


District offices have been estab- 
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lished in Boston, Atlanta, Minneap- 
olis, St. Louis, Denver, New York, 
Richmond, Detroit, Des Moines, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Rochester, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Spokane. Working out of 
these offices the salesmen will cover 
the entire country and remain ac- 
tive the full year. The bulk of the 
business will, as in the past, be 
booked semi-annually in advance of 
the season. It is thought that the 
new plan will enable the salesman 
to establish a contact with his cus- 
tomers at a time when the booking 
of orders is not in his mind, and 
that on these between-season trips 
he will find many ways in which he 
can be of service to his customers. 
The Joseph & Feiss Company has 
heen trying out some novel ideas in 
dealer sales promotion work in the 
past two years. Their line of Cloth- 
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craft clothing has been extensively 
advertised, and one of the featured 
numbers is a serge suit to be retailed 


at $29.50. The suit is an unusual 
value at this price and is used to 
bolster up mid-season sales, both for 
the retailer and the factory. 

\When the retail trade received a 
lithographed advertising 
displays featuring serges, with no 
mention of the Joseph & Feiss name 


series of 


on the advertising, they were more 
or less startled to find a manufac- 
turer sending out advertising matter 
which would serve equally well to 
advertise a competitor’s line. They 
were accustomed to receiving adver- 
tising matter in which the manufac- 
turer's name was plastered all over 
the face of the advertising. Show 
cards, window display material and 
fashion books have always in the 
past featured the manufacturer's 
name, or at least the trade-mark 
name of the product. But the Joseph 
& Feiss Company feels that it will 
get its share of the business its ad- 
vertising develops on serge cloth- 
ing, and they are content to leave it 
to the fairness of their customers to 
push Clotheraft clothing, once the 
advertising has interested the con- 
sumer in serges. 


A Broad Policy 


Knowing that the average dealer 
must sell a wide variety of clothing 
and men’s furnishings to keep his 
selling costs and overhead within 
reason, the Joseph & Feiss Company 
has inaugurated a business-building 
service, designed to help promote 
the sales of many other lines their 
customers sell. 

A complete campaign for “Hat 
Week” has been furnished their re- 
tail customers for the past two sea- 
Newspaper copy, electrotypes 
or matrices, a suggested window 
display, with cards, price tickets, 
lithographed display material and 
photographs of unusual displays, 
have been furnished all dealers with- 
out charge. 


sONnS. 


In a statement issued by the com- 
pany with reference to their retail 
selling service, they say, “We are 
not philanthropists, but we do real- 
ize that the big problem of the 
manufacturer today is to help cut 
the cost of distribution, and while 
we are solving our own problems of 
continuously reducing the cost of 
distributing Clothcraft clothes to 
the retailer, we are trying to help the 
retailer reduce his selling expense 
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by showing him practical ways of 
increasing his turnover and produc- 
ing more volume. \We have been 
rendering this service for two years. 
It has produced wonderful results 
for us.” 

Unusual Dealer Helps 

During the first week of Septem- 
ber nearly two thousand customers 
of the Joseph & Feiss Company 
opened their fall selling season with 
“Hat Week,” by making use of the 
very complete campaign which was 
furnished without cost to them—not 
by hat manufacturers—but by the 
Joseph & Feiss Company, manutac- 
turers of nothing but clothing. The 
main feature of the campaign is a 
window display, designed for its 
sales producing value. In making 
a study of the average hat display 
in the windows’ of Clothcraft 
dealers, the company found that, 
while the windows were attractively 
dressed, they were all very much 
alike. One store after another had 
the same sort of windows, same sort 
of fixtures, and followed the same 
general motif in preparing their 
windows. 

In order to give them something 
different and to produce a window 
that would sell hats, the company 
designed a window, in which a num- 
ber of old, worn-out hats are made 
to talk. Old hats are featured in 
each display, and under them are 
cards with captions such as, “My 
boss discarded me—now he looks 
prosperous.” These cards, together 
with other printed and lithographed 
display material, have been fur- 
nished without cost. Complete in- 
structions for building the display, 
tegether with a photograph of the 
complete display, have been fur- 
nished to all Clothcraft dealers who 
desired to make use of the idea. 

The “Shirt Week” campaign has 
been planned in the same way. The 
main feature of this campaign is a 
big card lithographed in colors in a 
semi-cartoon style, showing an aver- 
age citizen ransacking a bureau in 
search of a clean shirt. He is shown 
calling to his wife to ask where his 
clean shirts are. His wife calls back 
the doleful news that she told him 
to buy some new shirts, and that he 
has no clean ones for the very good 
reason that they are all in the 
laundry. 

At first it was thought that the 
display was not in keeping with the 
dignity of the average store to which 
the Joseph & Feiss Company wanted 
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to furnish the displays, but after a 
thorough trial it was found that this 
type of display, by reason of its in- 
dividuality, would draw more trade 
than the usual stereotyped display 
ot shirts. In this campaign, as in 
the hat campaign, complete instruc- 
tions, newspaper advertising copy, 
suggestions for direct mail, and in- 
structions for the retail salesmen are 
sent out complete, so that any re- 
tailer can, even without the help of 
trained advertising men, put over 
the campaign with success. 

This retail selling service will pro- 
vide work, for the Clothcraft sales- 
men between seasons, and in order 
to help their customers make the 
most of every part of the sales cam- 
paign designed by the Cleveland 
office, the salesmen will devote a 
large part of their time to merchan- 
dising the helps offered by the com- 
pany. They will consult with the 
dealer, talk to his clerks, assist in 
formulating advertising policies, and 
be of whatever service they possibly 
can. “Selling will be secondary to 
service,” says the company in one ot 
the announcements. 

Between-Season Work 

In inaugurating this new plan the 
Joseph & Feiss Company has 
changed its plan of compensation so 
that the district managers and sales- 
men are virtually partners in the 
business so far as sales are con- 
cerned. It is on a cooperative plan 
which is based on past achievements 
for the individual territories and so 
arranged that the salesmen will be 
compensated in the future in direct 
proportion to the increase in busi- 
ness which their efforts bring about. 

In addition to the district man- 
agers and regular salesmen, a super- 
intendent of sales will be on the 
road constantly traveling from terri- 
tory to territory to keep the field or- 
ganization in close touch with the 
home organization and to see that 
each of the various districts is mak- 
ing full use of the best ideas de- 
veloped by salesmen in other terri- 
tories. 

Prominent manufacturers in the 
clothing and allied trades have ex- 
pressed the opinions that the Joseph 
& Feiss plan is one that could well 
be extended to other lines, particu- 
larly those lines that consist of a 
wide variety of items. It is thought 
that the selling expense will be re- 
duced, due to the greater volume of 
business which the men will be able 
to obtain. 


~ oA, 


N 1894 a young man employed by a 

wholesale coal firm, ran a small varnish 

factory at Rahway, N. J. as a side line. 
One day, entirely by ac- 
cident, an ingredient used 
in the varnish was found 
to be a splendid polisher 
for bicycles 


Most men would have 
given this only a passing 
thought, and then gone 
on selling coal and varnish. 
But this young man, J. 
Noah H. Slee, had vision 
and imagination. He said, 
“There’s something to 
this. I can build a real 
success with this by-prod- 
uct.” So he started bot- 
tling it, and because it 
cleaned, polished and pre- 
vented rust, he named it “3-in-One” Oil. 


He believed in the unusual qualities of 
his new product. He made other people 
believe in it, too. And buy it. John 
Wanamaker ordered the first 5 gross lot 
of 3-in-One ever sold. Then the leading 
jobbers of the United States stocked and 
sold 3-in-One in increasing volume. 


In August, 1904, a consistent policy of 
national advertising was started by the 
insertion of a 35-line ad in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, at a cost of $199.50. And 
for 19 consecutive years no issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal has ever been 
missed. 


In 1923, the Three-in-One Oil Co. are 


investing a sum of money way up in six 
figures, for the kind of advertising that 


Furnitur, 


He mai 


A Million Dollar Corporation 
Hidden in a pot of Coach Varnish! 


sells 3-in-One not only in every little 
hamlet of the United States, but in three- 
fourths of the whole civilized world! 


From 234 square feet in 
a New Jersey shed to one 
of the most thoroughly 
equipped modern factories 
in the United States; from 
a few bottles a day to an 
output large enough to 
supply a bottle or can to 
every 13th man, woman 
and child in the United 
States; from a few scatter- 
ed dealers to a distribution 
of five thousand jobbers 
and several hundred thou- 
==  gand retailers—that is the 
advertising story of 3-in- 


One Oil. 


This growth is amazing when you 
know that, except for the personal work 
of one executive, many years ago, and 
the recent activities of their sign painter 
who acts as a salesman in the winter 
time, 3-in-One Oil has never had a 
salesman on the road. The great force 
of Advertising is the only sales force the 
company has employed, in securing dis- 
tribution and making sales in every coun- 
try in the world. 


Likely there isn’t a pot of coach var- 
nish in your business, but more than 
likely there is a hidden germ of success. 
Why not let us come and look for it? 
We have helped Mr. Slee and a lot of 
other good men materialize and capital- 
ize their visions; maybe we could do as 
much for you. 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 


1709 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Is there‘Home Appeal” 
in Your Advertising? 


F there is one kind of advertising 

over another that is of distinctly 
home appeal, surely it is the kind 
that sells musical instruments. 


The Chicago Evening American car- 
ries more musical instrument adver- 
tising than any other daily newspaper 
in Chicago. During the first seven 
months of 1923 the Chicago Evening 
American exceeded by 12,275 lines 
the volume of musical instrument 
advertising carried by the Chicago 
Daily Tribune and by 48,302 lines 
the volume of musical instrument 
advertising carried by the Chicago 
Daily News. 


From which it is evident that musical instrument 
advertisers are familiar with and appreciate the 
“home appeal” of the Chicago Evening American. 


A Good Newspaper 
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Photo Courtesy Better Tires Co. 


Buyers Give More Time 
When Salesman Heralds 
His Visit 

I am strongly in favor of the 
salesman’s advance card or letter. I 
think it is a poor salesman who will 
allow his customer to tell him that 
he knows all about the proposition 
simply through reading the advance 
matter and would hardly call such 
a representative a salesman. I can 
think of no proposition worth while 
that could be entirely outlined in an 
advance letter. 


From my personal experience, I 
much prefer to give a few moments’ 
thought to the subject of a sales- 
man’s call before interviewing him, 
and I believe any level-minded man 
will find himself less influenced by 
the salesman’s arguments if he has 
given some forethought to the 
proposition. 

In our own business, wholesale 
Victrolas, we have found repeatedly 
that dealers receiving advance cards 
have made a note of their personal 
problems, have accumulated some 
few orders and have in mind various 
matters which they wish to take up 
with our representative when he 
arrives. 

Of course, in various lines the 
value of advance cards might vary, 
but in ours, where we are calling on 
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Are Salesmen’s Advance 
Cards all that they are 
Cracked up to ber 


the trade repeatedly and establish- 
ing a permanent clientele, we find 
that it gets us business and that the 
dealer really prefers to know in ad- 
vance when a salesman will call. In 
fact, with this information he is 
usually able to provide more time to 
interview our representative. 


Hugo G. Heyn. 


Advance Cards are Needed 
to Help Outlet of All 
Specialty Lines 


On electrical apparatus we find 
that it is to the advantage of the 
salesman for us to send out litera- 
ture prior to his call, as it will give 
the customer an opportunity to re- 
view it, and take up with the sales- 
man when he calls any questions 
which he does not understand in the 
literature. 

Many new appliances in the elec- 
trical line are continually being 
placed on the market, and it be- 
comes necessary to acquaint the 
trade with these. One means of 
doing so is by bulletins, literature, 
and personal calls of salesmen. This, 
however, would not refer to staples 
in the electrical line. On the latter 
we do not believe it advisable to 
send out literature prior to the 
salesmen’s calls. 

T. L. Townsend. 


/ 


H. W. Steinkraus, Sales 
Manager, Osborn Mfg. Co.; 
L. Townsend, Second 


Vice-Pres., Natienal Elec- 


trical Supply Co.; Hugo G. Heyn, Sales 
Manager, Mickel Bros. Co.; A. P. Payson, 
Sales Manager, The Young Hat Co.; and 
Chas. E. Bailey, Sales Manager, The Com- 
mercial Poster Co. 


No: 


Workman Mfg. Co.; Paul R. Clark, Presi- 
dent Fireproof Products Co., Ine.; Geo. S. 
Whyte, President, MacWhyte Co. 


Stephen Gilman, Vice-Pres., 
International Accountants 
Society; William P. Sim- 
mons, Sales Manager, The 


Salesmen Who Lean On 
Advance Cards Lack 
Aggressiveness — 


Let us suppose, for example, that 
a salesman were desirous of calling 
upon a certain prospect, whom he 
had never met, and wished to sell 
him a new patented type of combi- 
nation typewriter, desk, etc., which 
would cost three or four times as 
much as the items which it substi- 
tuted, but which would stand up 
and eliminate noise, etc. , 


In such a case it would be found, 
I believe, that an advance notice— 
other than a word that Mr. John 
Jones, representing such a company, 
will call at such-and-such a time and 
would appreciate the privilege of an 
interview—would be detrimental to 
the possible success of the sales- 
man’s call. 

In other words, specialty sales- 
manship generally wants no advance 
notices. 

It is my belief that a high-grade 
salesman can do as well without ad- 
vance notices as with them. That 
the psychology of an unexpected 
call, provided the salesman who is 
capable of handling any crisis 
which will occur in his interview, 
will not want the advance card. The 
prospective buyer who, after receiv- 
ing a barrage of advance notices and 
who sells literature, is advised that 
Mr. John Jones of the Black Jack 
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Start something—now! 


It may be that you have 
thought about doing 


some advertising but have 
put it off because you im- 
agined it would cost too 
much to make a start. 


Meanwhile, the other fellow 
is getting the business. 


Isn’t it better to start in a 
small way along carefully- 
planned lines than to wait 
until you get the resources 
you think you ought to have? 


Let’s show you what can be done 
with a small appropriation. 


We welcome small accounts — 
and give them whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic service. 


One reason why we’ve been suc- 
cessful with small accounts is that 
we apply the principles of salesman- 
ship in writing advertisements. And 
we take right hold and work with your 
salesmen, to the end of obtaining their 
co-operation. It isn’t easy,you’ll admit, 
to take a band of listless, don’t-give-a- 
hang salary grabbers and turn them 
into a bunch of hard-hitting fighters 
for business. We know that if we get 
your salesmen working with us, the 
advertising campaign will produce the 
results you have a right to expect. 


You see we put more emphasis on 
SELLING than we do on advertising. 


Well, selling’s the great big thing, isn’t it? 


If we have said anything here that stirs up a 
bit of curiosity, let’s hear from you. The 
acquaintance may result in good for both of us. 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
“were ieee 
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Company will call on such-and-such 
a day is placed in the frame of mind 


| that the Black Jack Company, their 


| sales manager, their stenographer, 


| 


office boy and salesmen have con- 
spired against his company and are 
going to commit a first degree pre- 
meditated murder upon him. 


If the same “murder” is com- 


| mitted in the midst of argument 


there is, of course, no ill feeling; for 
the prospect cannot feel that a care- 
fully prepared campaign against him 
has been inaugurated. 

\Vhen all is said and done, except 
in selling highly priced items with 
standard prices, competitive with 
the field, I do not believe that the 
advance card or that the advance 
selling is of value, and I do believe 
that the who considers 
these indispensable shows that he 
lacks in his own make-up a great 
deal of those qualities which are 
necessary to make him a leader in 
the sales field. 

William P. Simmons. 


salesman 


Too Much Information 
Kills Interest Before 
Salesman Calls 


Our sales work consists in market- 
ing a Ad- 
Accounting, and we have 
found very positively that it does 
not pay to furnish buyers too much 
information in advance of our sales- 
man’s demonstration. 


home-study course in 
vanced 


In fact, this is so important a fac- 
tor to us that we do not send our 
catalog to interested inquirers, un- 
less it is impossible for salesmen to 
call. 

In place of this, we have a special 
catalog which is designed to build 
up interest in self-education but 
which kills none of the prospect's 
curiosity as to our plan. 


Stephen Gilman. 


Should Leave Important 
Matter for Salesman 
to Explain 


I believe a company can go a good 
long way in preparing the field and 
getting the prospect ready for the 
salesman’s call, and that the ten- 
dency is in having a company not do 
enough, than for them to do too 
much. 


We, of course, are held to a policy 
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of using our general advertising to 
boost the Osborn man. We try to 
get the buyer and the factory man- 
ager to permit our men to go into 
the factory and see where brushes 
can be used in a way that they do 
not know of. We have felt that this 
advertising is actually opening the 
door to us with the higher grade 
concerns, and is giving the salesman 
a standing greater than he could 
establish when this help was not 
given. 

The information which is given in 
advance may be such that when the 
salesman calls the buyer has already 
made up his mind. This is an error 
in the judgment on the part of the 
people who are sending out litera- 
ture. The advance mailing should 
be a letter leaving some important 
matters for the salesman to explain, 
which the buyer cannot possibly get 
from the literature, because it has 
been deliberately left out. 


On the other hand, of 


course, 
there will always be a number of 
buyers who will turn down the 


salesman, whether the way has been 
paved for him or not. The real 
vital question in mind is, “Will the 
salesman be able to sell a larger per- 
centage of prospects in a_ shorter 
length of time because the way has 
been paved for him or not?” I be- 
lieve that paving the way does in- 
crease percentage of sales and de- 
creases the amount of the expense 
necessary to make the sale. 
H. W. Steinkraus. 


Uses Two Cards and One 
Letter Before Salesman 


Makes Call 


We have our salesmen send out 
two different sets of advance cards 
and in some cases write the cus- 
tomer a personal letter in advance, 
as we have found that this works 
out to advantage in our particular 


line. We enclose copies of the two 
advance cards used, the first of 
which appears to come from the 


house and the second of which is a 
more informal message from the 
salesman himself. The first card is 
sent out at the beginning of the trip 
to all dealers on whom the salesman 
is to call. The second card is sent 
out a few days before he actually 
arrives, and serves as a reminder. 
Our feeling is that without these 
cards, the dealers not visited till late 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The Most Productive Mailing Lists — 
are kept on the Belknap Indexograph 


Foot-Operated Indexograph 


FIVE POINTS 
OF 
BELKNAP SUPERIORITY 


1—Ad combination card index 
and addressing system. 

2—Actual reproduction of 
typewritten addresses. 

3—The speediest, simplest and 
most compact. system. 

4+—The most economical sys- 
tem to install and 
maintain, 

5—A system so flexible it 
covers every possible 
addressing requirement. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Included among the concerns that have the 
largest mailing lists in the world, and who use 
the Belknap Indexograph System with the 
greatest possible productiveness are: 


Montgomery Ward Company 
National Cloak & Suit Company 
Chas. Williams Stores 
Philipsborn 

T. Eaton & Company, Ltd. 

Robt. Simpson, Ltd. 

Chicago Mail Order Company 


and numerous others, besides thousands of smal! 
concerns. 

And there is an Indexograph which will meet 
your requirements, no matter in what line of 
business you are, no matter whether you have 
just a few hundred or many millions of names 
on your mailing list. 

Let us tell you more about it. A minute of your 
time is all that is necessary to fill in the coupon 
and mail it. It’s worth it. 


When a mailing list is kept on the Belknap Indexograph, 
every name on that list means something, for the Indexo- 
graph Stencils tell you a complete story about every name. 
There is no room for worthless names, for the stencils tell 
eliminated, with a consequent saving in time, stationery, 
eliminated, with a consequent saving in time, stationery, 
literature and postage, which would otherwise be wasted. 


The Indexograph Stencil also tells you anything you may 
want to know about a name—when you want to know. It 
tells you who buys, what they buy, when they buy, how 


much they buy, and most important, when they stop 
buying. 


All this is possible, because the Indexograph Stencil is more 
than an addressing unit. It is a complete card-index, com- 
bined with a stencil, furnishing that data about every name, 


essential in the maintenance of a productive and paying 
mailing list. 


The mailing list which is nothing more than a great many 
names of uncertain value cannot pay full dividends. One 
which does not have an index, or a way of ascertaining 


their value contains many worthless names, depreciating 
its value accordingly. 


Many mailing lists have elaborate and expensive cross- 
indexes. The Belknap Indexograph does away with them 
by combining them with the addressing stencil and forming 
in conjunction with the Indexograph machines one complete 
addressing system, which makes mailing lists yield the 
greatest productiveness. 


We will be glad to furnish you complete information on the 
Belknap Indexograph, or if you wish, one of our specialists 


will go over your mailing problems with you. Mail the 
coupon. 


Rap ADDRESSING \[ACHINE (o. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 


42-G WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Member of the National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
12-6 W. 23rd Street, New York 


Gentlemen: We're interested. Without obligation please 
MAIL send us full information and particulars about the Belknap 
THIS | Indexograph. 
COUPON 
NOW! NENG so aise nencoaus wawntaeccacanssdudtenreercseenns 
> 
RU as a5 ais Fe We Ke DORR de Lees ee hawtdSundiedes annem 


Ns 6s eee et ne wdedisainandendne One Sees eee eee es 
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AXTON <7 1) Campaigns obtain 


visible results. Letters from sales direct- 

ors declare that CaxtonA. D. A.(Applied 
Direct Advertising) not only pre-sells, but also = 
creates sales. Excerpts from a few of these letters: 


For a Product Selling Around $2,000 


“You will note from the cards that we were successful in selling five with the first letter. 
I believe this aroused the desire to such an extent that the (prospect) was in a receptive 
frame of mind to listen to our representative. It paved the way” for sales amounting to $9,500. 


For a Product Selling for $150 
‘Please remove the following names from our mailing list as there is a very good reason 
for doing this—they have been sold.” 


For a Product Selling for $500 Upward 


“We are pleased to advise you that on the special advertising campaign which we have 
just started with the first letter, we are able to mark up as sold—” equipment amounting 
to $3,800. 


For a Product Selling from $10 to $70 


“As the campaign has been under way for some time, we are now in position to show 
very gratifying results, not only in sales to those of our customers who heretofore never 
had the pleasure of using . .. . . 8, but also, increased confidence in... . . of our 
friends who have been using this (product) right along. Never has the sale of . .. . been 
bigger with us.” 


For a Product Selling from $5 Upward 


“IT am having my best year with ..... and have noticed that increased sales activity 
followed the mailing of each letter in the campaign.” 


There are many more such actual reports we can present, together with 
specific details. We are ready at any time to lay all facts about Caxton 
A. D. A. before sales executives, without placing them under any obligation. 

Our book “‘Pre-Selling’’ tells about Caxton A. D. A. and something of 


what is doing in 1923 sales campaigns. Copies free upon request of sales, 
sales promotion and advertising managers. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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in the trip might conclude that we 
had overlooked them and might 
place their orders elsewhere. Our 
business ditfers from some, in that 
most orders are placed far in ad- 
vance of the retail selling season 
and, other things being equal, we 
would much prefer to have a dealer 
wait to see our complete line with 
our salesman on the spot to explain 
particular features of this or that 
style and the various advantages of 
our proposition—rather than to for- 
ward the dealer samples with a let- 
ter attempting to take the place of 
the salesman’s talk. We secure a 
considerable amount of business by 
this latter method, but the former 
is very much more satisfactory, both 
for us and for the dealer. 


A. P. Payson. 


Not Practical Unless Sales- 
men are Making Calls 
Regularly 


We have considered very carefully 
the advance mailings, but have 
found in our business that it isn’t 
practical, for the reason that our 
salesmen do not make regular calls 
on our customers. 

We sell mostly to contractors and 
follow the customer when he has 
a job. The result is that our sales- 
men time their visits when the jobs 
seem most likely to develop into 
real prospects. 


Paul R. Clark. 


Saves Time Usually Spent 
Anxiously Waiting in 


Outer Lobby 


There may be such a thing as 
going too far in paving the way in 
advance of salesmen; however, we 
believe that judicious use of this 
form of advertising is exceptionally 
effective. Of course no hard and 
fast rules can be applied, but we be- 
lieve that every concern should co- 
operate as much as possible with 
their men out on the firing line. 


In a market crowded with compe- 
tition, the salesman needs every 
of assistance he can get to 
create a favorable impression for his 
company. It is our experience that 
a letter announcing the arrival of 
one of our representatives in a given 
territory #s always worth the effort. 
And we, of course, follow up his 
calls as closely as possible with per- 


ounce 


sonal letters as well as keeping him 
advised of all the advertising and 
sales promotion going out. 

Our president, Mr. A. R. McCand- 
lish, who is in charge of sales, often 
precedes his trip into a new terri- 
tory with a small enclosure an- 
nouncing that he will be in his 
city at a certain hotel, on a certain 
date, and finds that this saves a lot 
of valuable time usually spent on the 
anxious seat in the outer lobby. 


Chas. E. Bailey. 


Customers Won’t Hold 
Orders Because of 
Advance Cards 


Our experience has proven that it 
does not make very much difference 
whether the salesman uses advance 
advertising or not. 

The sale of wire rope is quite dif- 
ferent from practically every other 
line, because I should say that be- 
tween eighty and eighty-five per 
cent of our product is sold direct to 
the consumer. We, therefore, do not 
have to solve the question of per- 
suading the dealer that certain lines 
will be salable; because wire rope 
requirements are very well defined 
and substitutions for correct 
size, construction and quality of 
rope cannot be made. 


the 


Some of our salesmen have the 
idea that advance advertising is 
valuable, because if a customer 


should happen to have an_ order 
which he is about to place, he will 
hold it until the arrival of the sales- 
man. 

Our experience, however, has 
demonstrated that this theory is not 
correct. We have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that the only bene- 
fit obtained from advance advertis- 
ing is in the fact that our name is 
brought once more to the attention 
of the prospect. Geo. S. Whyte. 

Beginning in November Waldon 
Fawcett, Washington correspondent 
for the Dartnell Editorial Staff, will 
render a special service to all “Sales 
Management” subscribers who wish 
information about government pub- 
lications, statistics or sources of in- 
formation. All subscribers to “Sales 
Management” will be entitled to this 
service without cost. No matter 
what publication, information or 
service you wish from the govern- 
ment Mr. Fawcett will tell you if, 
how and where it is obtainable. 
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Section of Ohio Map 
MORE SALES 
from a 


GIVEN TERRITORY 


are assured with the aid of BLUM’S 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS, a guide and 
inspiration to the Salesmanager, presenting 
an instantly comprehensive view of sales 
possibilities, cost of routing salesmen, 
towns worth calling on, transportation fa- 
cilities and cost per mile, hotel accommo- 
dations and rates and other data indispens- 
able to the planning of effective and 
economical sales campaigns. 


The COMMERCIAL ATLAS is com- 
piled just for the use of the Sales- 
manager and is kept strictly up-to-date. 


Full size, linen paper edition 
17x22 in 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Especially adapted for interstate routing, 
mounted on linen, compo board or cork. 
SIZE 84x60 inches. Price $20.00 upward 
according to mounting. 

Pocket edition showing every town from 
20,000 up—20x30 in., 75e—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Blum’s Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of travcling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
tegether with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25¢ each—at Hotels und Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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Another Opportunity to Get Your Catalog 


in the Hands of Textile Men 


The first edition of the CONSOLIDATED 
TEXTILE CATALOGS is history. It broke 
all records for total catalog space in the first 
issues of similar publications in other fields. 


It brought in thousands of “thank you” letters 
which we have never seen the equal of for 
honest-to-goodness appreciation. 


The letters are still coming in, as mill men are 
daily finding this book a wonderful source of 
information when buying. 


The 1924 edition is now being compiled. 
Naturally it will be bigger and better than its 
predecessor. It will give you an opportunity to 
get your catalog before the executive official 
controlling the purchase of 98% of the machinery, 
equipment and supplies used in the manufacture 
of textiles in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, to mills in Japan, China, Australia and 
South America, to exporters of textile machinery, 
mill engineers and architects, to American 
Consular offices abroad and to new mills during 
the year. 


If you haven’t received a 1924 Prospectus, send for one 


Bragdon, Lord and Nagle Company, Publishers of TEXTILE WORLD 


BOSTON—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA 334 Fourth Ave., New York GREENVILLE, S. C.—CLEVELAND—WASHINGTON 


The Consolidated 


Textile Catalogs 
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How a Newcomer in a Crowded Field 
is Selling 5,000 Pianos a Year 


By Walter C. Hepperla 


President, Premier Grand Piano Corporation 


Disregarding advice to “save your money” the Premier Grand Piano Corporation started pro- 
duction on a new piano in August, 1919. Before the new piano was ready for market the 1920 


slump had begun to make itself felt. 


Yet in spite of gloomy predictions orders totalling 


$360,000 were booked before a piano was completed. The first year they sold 1,500 pianos, 
are now selling at the rate of 5,000 pianos a year, and in 1922 turned their capital three times. 


HE longer I remain in busi- 

ness the more I’m inclined to 

believe that quite a number 
of firms manufacture their own fail- 
ures and periods of depression— 
some through unwarranted expan- 
sion; some through faulty produc- 
tion methods; some through their 
inability to analyze and recognize 
public wants, and others through a 
lack of initiative and their suscepti- 
bility to hearsay. 

A striking case of unwarranted 
expansion came to my _ attention 
shortly after the close of the war. 
A certain piano concern, which for 
a number of years had conducted a 
profitable business, suddenly became 
ambitious and decided to manufac- 
ture phonograph cabinets. The 
president of the company had dis- 
covered that the cabinet market was 
in a flourishing condition, which led 
him to believe that there was a 
wonderful opportunity for the firm 
to increase its profits. 


“Where Angels Fear to Tread” 


Without taking the trouble to in- 
vestigate the cabinet market thor- 
oughly, which unfortunately was 
then being flooded with cabinets by 
several phonograph companies, the 
firm engaged additional skilled me- 
chanics, turned out thousands of 
cabinets, and utilized the surplus 
capital of the piano company to 
keep extra salesmen on the road and 
advertise the new product. 

Cabinet sales, however, didn’t live 
up to expectations. Worse still—the 
bottom, owing to the over-produc- 
tion on the part of several phono- 
graph firms, suddenly fell out of the 
market. And before the president 
was willing to admit his mistake the 
funds of the parent body had been 
exhausted and the company was un- 
able to meet its obligations. 


In a frantic effort to ward off re- 
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ceivers, the firm shaved its staff to 
the bone and slashed the general 
overhead. But the retrenching failed 
to save the situation. Things went 
from bad to worse. The officials lost 
their old grip and became skeptical 
about the future possibilities of their 
original product. Then the inevitable 
happened—bankruptcy. 


Now, had this firm been content 
to concentrate its time, money and 
energy on something it understood 
thoroughly, or stuck to it until it 
had discovered another product 
which wasn’t suffering from over- 
production, and one which the pub- 
lic really wanted and was ready to 
buy, it would, in all likelihood, be 
enjoying a prosperous turnover. In- 
stead, however, it lost everything, 
threw a hundred or more persons 
out of employment, and caused 
scores of creditors, as well as those 
dependent upon them, to suffer. And 
I could cite others, concerns whose 
stock was listed on the market, who 
adopted similar tactics and wound 
up just as disastrously. 

Failures brought about through 
faulty production methods are 
rather common and too well known 
to most executives to call for con- 
crete illustrations here. Failures re- 
sulting from manufacturers’ lack of 
initiative and their susceptibility to 
hearsay probably are just as numer- 
ous, but they seldom get an airing in 
print because usually they are ac- 
cepted as the inevitable. 


Some Costly “Hunches” 


Here’s a case which illustrates the 
point: Mr. Blank, a manufacturer, 
hears that business in a certain sec- 
tion of the country is dead—people 
are not buying. What does Mr. 
Blank, representing the average 
manufacturer, do? He quizzes sev- 
eral others, and if they corroborate 
the original repart he immediately 


wires his salesman to quit that ter- 
ritory. 

Blank won't trouble himself to in- 
vestigate and learn just why the 
people are not buying, or how he 
might be able to induce them to buy 
again. He forgets the matter and 
hopes for better breaks elsewhere. 
And having lost that particular 
market he is likely to curtail produc- 
tion, which proves detrimental to 
every firm which furnishes him with 
supplies. 

We ran into a problem of this 
sort some time ago. We _ were 
anxious to interest a middle-western 
distributor in our piano. He said 
that he had already contracted for 
more pianos than he could sell dur- 
ing the next twelve months, and that 
judging from reports of traveling 
salesmen he didn’t expect to dispose 
of more than fifty per cent of the 
stock. 

Doubling the Dealer’s Sales 

We investigated conditions in his 
section. The completed investiga- 
tion convinced us that he could sell 
our piano if it were properly put 
before the public. After giving him 
reasons for our optimism, we offered 
to prepare and conduct a sales and 
advertising campaign for him. He 
agreed to stand the cost of advertis- 
ing, provided the campaign sold a 
certain number of pianos. We 
amazed him by doubling the quota 
we had promised to sell. During 
the ensuing twelve months the dis- 
tributor, by adopting our sales ideas, 
disposed of twice as many of our in- 
struments as he did of all other 
makes combined. The next year he 
increased the sales of our piano 150 
per cent. 


We never let pessimistic rumors, 
or the reports of outsiders influence 
our activities; for if we did, we 
never would have entered busi- 
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Largest 
Circulation 


In 


New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


and a 


Result-Producing Power 
even greater in propor- 
tion than its Overwhelm- 
ing Lead in Circulation! 


More than 35,000 people every 
night now BUY the° Register 


New Haven 
Register 


CITY CIRCULATION 
alone of the “Register” is 
many thousands larger 
than the ENTIRE circu- 
lation of any other New 
Haven paper. 


Ninety-one per cent 
(91%) of the “Register’s” 
circulation is within ten 
miles of New Haven City 
Hall. 


THIS CONCENTRA- 
TION of circulation in- 
tensifies demand. Pro- 
duces far greater dealer 
efrect because of greater 
consumer demand. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency 
801 Hartford Bldg., Cuicaco 
New York 


Boston Detroit 
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In fact, The Premier Grand 
Piano Corporation was organized in 
August, 1919, in the face of pre- 
dicted failure. When other piano 
manufacturers heard we were about 


ness. 


to go into business they said we- 


were crazy, and that we would go 
broke in six months. Heads of old 
established firms said they had 
never seen business at such a low 
ebb, and that they had been com- 
pelled to cut down their staffs. One 
man told me he hadn't sold a piano 
in three months. 

Of course, we realized that if we 
were to attempt to manufacture and 
sell pianos, as most of the others 
had done for years, we'd surely meet 
the fate predicted by the pessimistic 
prophets. But we didn’t. We had 
other ideas. One of them was that 
any time you can offer the public 
something it wants, can use with 
comfort, and can afford to pay for, 
the public will buy it. Times may 
seem to be hard, but somehow the 
public invariably finds the money 
for the things it really wants. 


An Overlooked Market 


! had spent years in the piano 
business and had been connected 
with the pioneer firm to turn out 
baby grand pianos. My experience 
in the sales end of the business con- 
vinced me that more than half of 
the persons who purchase uprights 
would rather have a grand. sy 
questioning them from time to time 
[ learned that they preferred a grand 
because it appeals to their vanity, it 
possesses class and distinction, it 
sets off a room to better advantage, 
and lends an air of prosperity to 
one’s home. Yet in spite of all this, 
they bought uprights because a 
grand is too large for the average 
apartment and costs more than the 
average man can afford to pay. 

Knowing this, we had something 
definite to work upon when we de- 
cided to enter the manufacturing 
field. We reasoned that if we could 
reduce the size of a grand to fit the 
average apartment, without injuring 
its quality or looks, and could place 
it within reach of the average man’s 
spending power, we could induce 
him to discard his upright and take 
one of our instruments. In other 
words, we had discovered a new 
field, the surface of which had 
scarcely been scratched by the 
pioneer firm. And this is the big 
reason why we were so sanguine 


about the future when practically 
every piano maker wailing 
about depression. 


Was 


Our plan was to turn out a baby 
grand, the equal in every respect of 
any of the larger and well-estab- 
lished brands, which would sell to 
the public for from two to three 
hundred dollars less than the cost of 
the big instruments. This meant 
that we would have no alternative 
hut to engage the best of mechanics. 
It also meant we couldn't save any- 
thing in wages. The cost of produc- 
tion would have to be clipped from 
other angles. 


In August, 1919, we opened 
our plant and for the next five 
months we experimented with vari- 
ous methods of production. After 
all methods had been tested and 
analyzed we solved our problem as 
follows: 

First, we would buy the raw lum- 
ber and manufacture everything ex- 
cept the plates, instead of following 
the usual custom of purchasing the 
various parts and assembling them 
at our factory. Next we would 
specialize in a standardized instru- 
ment, making each piano the same, 
except for minor trimmings. Our 
third idea called for making each 
mechanic a specialist at some one 
phase of construction. And a 
fourth method prohibited an instru- 
ment, while in the course of con- 
struction, from ever passing the 
same spot twice. 

Ford Principles Again 

The benefit to be derived from our 
first method is obvious. By confin- 
ing ourselves to one type of instru- 
ment we eliminated the necessity of 
using additional molds and extra 
mechanics. 

Our third relieved each 
mechanic of a certain amount of 
strain and worry. His attention 
couldn't be distracted, his ef- 
ficiency impaired, by having to jump 
from one process to another. dV 
doing just one thing, and doing it 
continually, he would become per- 
fect at it. The custom in piano fac- 
tories has been for one man to take 
care of the installation of the action. 
We divided this work into four 
separate parts to be handled by four 
different mechanics. 


method 


or 


By making a specialist of each 
worker we made the fourth method 
possible. You see, when a man has 
to attend to several phases of con- 


Get Your Share of Sales 


from NORTHERN OHIO - 


Maximum concentration—tremendous buying power— 
low distribution costs—unusual coverage,through ONE 
medium at ONE cost — the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


More than ever before manufacturers will cultivate the rich 
Northern Ohio market this Fall. The increasing demand for more 
sales has awakened in sales managers a full realization of Northern 
Ohio’s potential possibilities. 


High-pressure selling is unnecessary. This 3,000,000 market is indus- 
trially and agriculturally sound. It comprises the world’s greatest 
iron ore market and lake port district. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
farmers own their own homes. Many of the rural communities, as 
well as the 1700 towns, rely on the Plain Dealer as their buying guide. 


Cleveland's 


000,000 
Merde Be 


The territory within 100 miles of 
Cleveland is unique in merchandis- 
ing advantages for the national 
advertiser. MORE familtes reside 
within this radius than are to be 
tound in the entire state of California 


Within this 100-mile radius of Cleveland are 19 


jobbing centers— which honey-comb the territory 


—minimizing distribution costs. Advertising 
costs are likewise lowered through the constant 
use of the market’s most powerful selling force— 
the Plain Dealer. ONE medium—ONE cost! 


Over 1600 National Advertisers 
have relied on the Plain Dealer 
alone to produce their Northern 
Ohio sales since January, 1922 


The Plain Dealer 


The Plain Dealer 


J. B. Woodward, 110 E. 42nd St. 


Will Sell It 


» New York. Woodward & Kelly, Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit, Security Bldg., Chicago 
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‘Three Letters 


some years, and I also receive the weekly edition of the Manchester (Eng- 


“Of the hundreds of periodicals that reach my table, the one considered 
by me, my ofhce force, and my callers, as being superior to all others, is 
The Christian Science Monitor, it, doubtless, being the only publication 
which is read from the first to the last page.” 


The Monrror takes the full service of the Associated Press, 
and has its own news correspondents in the principal cities of 
the world. Special departments are devoted to finance, sports, 
music, art, drama, literature, education, young folks, and the 
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5 6 a job on to another man after he 
\ > eat ; : 
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Ry ba| | wait until the second man has put 
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( K Sa : s ts 
= \ \ / =| | the first man, can continue with his 
BY % = » ° . . 

. YOM is part of the work. This passing back 
x rod x 


and forth, we figured out, was an 
unnecessary waste of time and 
money. Once a mechanic in our fac- 


: SY] | tory passes a job on he is through 
i : Sia ; aes 

: “J have been a regular subscriber to the New York Daily Times for SS with it for all time. This system 
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enables us to determine, without en- 


land) Guardian by way of keeping in touch with conditions in England and f ie ag wee ' re 
DY on the Continent, but I am bound to say that the information I get from the s tering the tac tory » Just how nearly 
5) Monitor is superior to anything | get from other sources.” Ke complete any instrument is by 
RY CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. ka] | knowing what mechanic is working 
= Novo Engine Company, and ; on it 
&, President, Michigan Manufacturers Association. i ‘ 
BS Ke During the time we were working 


on our first piano we sent out at 
regular intervals letters and circu- 


Fy Ne lars to dealers telling them what was 
FREDERICK W. GODING, U. S. Consul-General, ; coming. We kept them anxious and 
° Guayaquil, Ecuador Xe 5° eegien 
suayaquil, Ecuador. \ : Saat: : 
RK ne their curiosity keyed up to a high 
! “For many years I have greatly appreciated the character of the pitch. Most of them wondered how 
BS Monitor, and it has always been a pleasure to keep this newspaper on the Ke ; aa eas Ly ‘ 
R advertising lists of the several companies with which I have been connected, Re we were going to live up to our 
: based entirely on the merit of the Monitor itself.” ; promises. But we finally convinced 
~ aR : CJ] bi 
FS EARL D. wong President, them we knew what we were talk- 
American Sugar Refining Company. CG . P ° : 
x oi i Niall ti is ing about, and before the first piano 
( CT ° . . 
5 eee = , was ready for delivery which, by the 
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x , ‘ ; ' - D Way, Was put on public exhibition, 
5 medium, THe CHRIsTIAN SclENCE Moniror is unique in NX : Ride! ae 
) : : : enticed” a rp \ we had received orders amounting 
x the field of daily journalism. Omitting from its Ra] | to $360,000, The first 1d 
‘ ° Ss ° ° i ) i Oh 2 > < rear re sole 
4 columns accounts of crime, scandal and sensation, this “Inter- : se ee ee om 
° ° 7 99 ° '@ 5 “ > ae . 
DY national Daily Newspaper” prints each day the clean, con- 900 baby grand pianos. 
( - 4 " iar < ‘. * “, & Pe 
% structive news of the world, together with literary, artistic s We forged ahead from the very 
2 and critical articles of permanent value. outset, and now we are selling more 
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than 5,000 pianos yearly, or about 
one every twenty-five minutes. Each 
instrument carries our guarantee. 
During the four years we have been 


©) household. in business we have had only six 
5 VER since it was established, THe CuHrisriAn SCIENCE Ke pianos returned to us. Last year 
5) Moniror has stood for “Truth in Advertising’—not 4} | we turned over our capital three 
5) merely as a high ideal, but as a standard of practice. Ke times. 
©) The Advertising Department of the Monrror has seven le aa ; 
BS branch offices in the United States, another in London, and e Outdoor Advertising Given 
RS more than 300 local advertising representatives in important Ne I 1 Ch t 

= . . ° . . » 
x cities, who bring to the attention of retail advertisers the na- Ne 40Ca aracter 
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5 tional advertisements appearing in this newspaper. be The new painted bulletins being 
FS As the Moniror carries regularly the advertisements ot Ne used in various cities by R. J. Rey- 
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x something over 5,000 retail establishments, it may be seen that ba] | nolds Tobacco Company, advertis- 
= this newspaper offers to the national advertiser a national cir- Fei| | ing Camel cigarettes, carry a line of 
EA culation, plus a unique form of cooperation and service. ie copy which seems to strengthen the 

4) ° 
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2 — =| | appeal considerably. The new copy 
Dy Our booklet, “Information for Advertisers,” sent on request, contains Ke wade Sh | . — ; 
x a list of national and local accounts using the Monitor, also letters % reads . pen them up anc ne 
=A from advertisers telling of results from Monitor advertising. = pare the tobacco and see why Chi- 
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= | | for every city, so that the bulletins 
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2 Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 3 | ‘“—and see why Columbus prefers 
®, - Kj] | Camels.” This lends a local touch 
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0 LARGE, EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION OF SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


; ° 
goatelialanion and envelope or package enclosures are highly effective, economical 
* messengers—direct to the consumer. The two above went into millions of homes, 
arousing interest in the products and stimulating the buying impulse. If you want 
. to tell more people your story at small cost, let us produce a series of these “business 


getters” for you. Write for additional samples. We shall be glad to supply them. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
Producers of SALES-MAKING ADVERTISING 
‘ 1322-1334 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Charts that Predict the Sales Slump— 
and Help Prevent It 


By keeping close track of new prospects, Thos. J. Doyle, 
Detroit distributor of Dodge Brothers’ cars, is enabled to 
apply sales pressure where it will produce greatest results 


CHART that is characterized 
as the barometer of his busi- 


ness has been prepared and 
used for the past several years by 
Thomas J. Doyle, Detroit distribu- 
tor of Dodge Brothers motor cars. 


There are five things that an auto- 
mobile dealer or distributor, to be 
successful, must know at all times 
about the condition of his business, 
according to Mr. Doyle: First, how 
many calls his salesmen are making. 
Second, how many prospects they 
are securing from these calls. Third, 
how many hopeless prospects they 
are “killing.” Fourth, how many 
new cars they are selling; and fifth, 
how many used cars they are selling. 


They Tell the Story 

Mr. Doyle knows all these details 
concerning his business. When, at 
any time, he wishes to check up on 
the work of his organization, or to 
learn just what has been done dur- 
ing the past week, or how one week 
or month compares with another, he 
merely glances at this chart. The 
information is all right there, in 
symbols that may be read from al- 
most any position in the room. In 
a word, the chart records results in 
each of the five lines of endeavor 
enumerated above for each week in 
the year. 


In reality, there are thirty-one 
charts—one for each salesman in the 
organization, and one for the entire 
force together. All are alike, in 
every particular, except that of size: 
the ones for individual salesmen 
being only forty-five inches by 
forty-two inches, while the one for 
the entire organization is the same 
width and just twice the length of 
the others. 


The charts are of heavy white 
cardboard, ruled and lettered by a 
sign painter. Fifty-two vertical 
spaces represent the weeks of the 
year, the names of the months, and 
the dates of the week-ends being 
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lettered at the bottom of the proper 
spaces. Horizontal spaces indicate 
information of different kinds, de- 
termined by the color of the silken 
cords which are used in costing the 
charts. The spaces have different 
values, also, a scale of which is given 
at the left end of the cards. 

Color is the key to this unusual 
chart; green representing calls made, 
yellow indicating new prospects se- 
cured, black very appropriately sig- 
nifying “dead” prospects, red show- 
ing sales of new cars, and blue rep- 
resenting sales of used cars. 


The scale of values at the extreme 
leit of the chart are lettered in four 
vertical columns, in four different 
colors, and all read from the bottom 
upward. Figures of the scale of 
calls, lettered green, begin with 200 
and mount by 200’s to 2,000. New 
prospects, in yellow figures, begin 
at 20 and mount upwards by 20’s to 
200, as do killed prospects, lettered 
black. The sales column, lettered in 
red, begins with 5 and mounts by 
5’s to 50. This column serves for 
sales of both new and used cars, the 
difference being indicated by the 
cords of different color. 


How the Chart Is Made 


From a vertical wooden bar at the 
left, between the scales of values 
and the chart proper, spring five 
silken cords, each one-eighth inch in 
diameter, of different colors corre- 
sponding to those already enumer- 
ated as representing the five divi- 
sions of the work of the organiza- 
tion. On Saturday of each week, 
these cords are extended and at- 
tached to the chart by thumb-tacks 
in such positions as to represent the 
activities in each division during 
that week. 

The charts are housed in a heavy 
oak cabinet, measuring three and 
one-half feet by fifteen feet and 
standing twenty-eight inches above 
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the floor, built especially for the pur- 
pose. Double doors, each forty-five 
inches wide, open in the center and 
reveal the organization chart in its” 
entirety in the rear of the cabinet. 
The individual charts, each just half 
the length of the general chart, slide 
in grooves into each end of the cabi- 
net, there being fifteen individual 
charts in each when all are pushed 
back so as to reveal the large chart 
at the back. When pulled out of 
their recesses in each end of the 
cabinet, two individual charts ex- 
actly fill the opening of the doorway. 

Five pairs of double-socket elec- 
tric lamps, concealed behind the up- 
per ledge of the door-facing, and 
operated by a push button just be- 
neath the doors, light up the interior 
of the structure. 


How It Works in Practice 

“Selling cars,” Mr. Doyle points 
out, “depends directly on the num- 
ber of calls our salesmen make. 
That is, the first thing we must look 
out for—to see that our men are 
making as many calls as_ they 
should. The green cord indicates 
this from week to week. 

“But just making calls isn’t 
enough in itself. How many pros- 
pects are they securing as a result 
of these calls? The yellow cord an- 
swers this question. By comparing 
the relative positions of the green 
and the yellow cords, we readily de- 
termine whether or not results are 
what they should be. If the relative 
number of prospects secured from a 
certain number of calls is too low, 
we know that something is wrong. 
It may be the territory, it may be 
the business conditions, it may be 
our advertising, it may be the 
methods used by our salesmen, it 
may be any one of several things. 
Whatever the cause, however, we 
must find it and remove it at once. 
There’s no use waiting till business 
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found— 


the most efficient 
sales agent in cities 


of 5,000 to 75,000 


OFFERS the rapid profit-producing effects of 
localized sales effort but with national distribution. 


REACHES 2 out of every 5 dealers from Maine 


to California. . . 


PUTS the man behind the counter behind the 


things you sell... 


SELLS not merely covers any part of 58,000 
dealers in every important line of merchandise. . . 


GIVES facts about the influence and financial 
ratings of 40% of the dealers in America. . . 


ASSURES a sure way to get increased sales— 


at less selling cost! 


The Dealer says— 


“Elks Magazine is unbeatable... 
every Elk now asks for Boston 
Garters . . . pretty soon no other 
suspenders can be sold except Presi- 
dent . . . 62 copies of The... 
(a great national weekly) enter 
this town of 7,500 as against 500 
copies of The Elks Magazine.” 
(Signed) GRUNEBERG’S, 
Leighighton, Pa. 
NOTE—In every instance the ELK 


dealer knows who are the 
ELKS in his territory. 


The Manufacturer says— 


“ 


. our advertising is keyed and 
we can tell what each ad brings 
us... results from our last full 
page advertisement in The Elks 
Magazine are still coming in... 
we have already received more 
than we anticipated . . . we want 
to thank you for the splendid mer- 
chandising service rendered . . .” 
(Signed) 
BONCILLA LABORATORIES. 


TheElksMagazine has no cut-and-dried merchandising scheme to offer, but does 
stand ready to render an individualized service based on an intelligent study 
of your sales problems in relation to the territory in which it circulates 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 
850.000 Identified Circulation 
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has skidded right to the bottom be- 
fore taking steps to halt the decline. 


“Having secured a prospect, the 
next step is, of course, to sell him. 
One will always secure quite a pro- 
portion of prospects who are not 


| going to buy, however, and it soon 
| becomes apparent that further ef- 


| of ‘live’ prospects. 


forts to sell them will result in 
wasted time and energy. These 
should be ‘killed,’ stricken off the list 
The black cord 
shows the number of killed pros- 
pects, and also shows the relation 
between new prospects secured and 
old ones discarded. 

“Prospects who are not killed 
should be sold, and this is readily 
indicated by the red cord. The color 


| may also be considered a danger sig- 
_nal, which it is in several respects. 
If this red cord starts downward, it 
_is the signal for us to increase our 
| efforts, or to discard some method 


that we have been using. It may 
be that we can turn it back upward 


| by circularizing owners of cars and 


| inviting them to exchange their used 


cars for new ones. But before we 


_do that, we must take a look at the 


blue cord, which indicates sales of 
used cars. 


“In case the blue cord is also turn- 


| ing downward, it won’t do to try to 


| stocked on used cars. 


| right through 


turn back the red cord by taking on 
other used cars, because our used 
car sales are falling off, too, and to 
take in others at more than the 
usual rate would be to become over- 
There will be 
a reason and a remedy, however, 
and the proper adjustments will tend 
to keep the prime colors near the top 
of the chart.” 


Straightening the Seasonal Curve 


The yellow cord, indicating the 
number of new prospects secured, 
provides a reliable basis on which to 
forecast future conditions, and en- 
ables the organization to prepare for 
a slump long before it arrives. 


In May of the present year, for 
example, Mr. Doyle sold more cars 
than in any previous month in the 
history of his business. Business 
was booming as never before, and 
many automobile men were predict- 
ing that it would continue to boom 
the summer—that 
there would be no summer slump 
this year. Salesmen were taking 
orders much faster than they could 
deliver cars. They were picking the 
easiest prospects and letting the 


——-- 


Why Co-ordinated 
Advertising? 


The sales-work that gets the distri- 
bution; 


—the sales-promotion-work that lines 
up the trade; 


—the advertising that arouses the desire 
of the consumer; 


—all three are steps in one and the same 
process—namely, that of selling some 
manufacturer’s production. 


Advertising—as Federal sees it—must 
be planned, not as an independent 
effort, but as a co-related effort. 


That is why Federal has developed 
Co-ordinated Advertising. Co-ordi- 
nated Advertising is planned from a 
triple viewpoint—that of salesman, of 
dealer, of consumer. Co-ordinated 
Advertising does a comp/ete job — helps 
the salesman, inspires the dealer to tie 
up, and sells the consumer. 


@ 


FrepERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 
SIX EAST THIRTY NINTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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a t( ate TALC (Dyn wy 


A Rich Market Ready For You! 


N those eighteen states comprising the richest agricultural market of America— 
] PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, 
MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NEB- 
RASKA, OKLAHOMA, COLORADO, TEXAS, ARKANSAS, IOWA, MISSOURI 
and KANSAS are located more prospects to the square mile than in any other territory. 


The farmers in these states control 71 per cent of the agricultural wealth, they own 
73 per cent of all farm owned telephones and drive 71 per cent of all farm owned 
motor cars. You will find them interested listeners to what you have to say. 


Because the Capper Farm Press is read by 42 of every 100 of these farm families, 
you will find it the logical medium to reach this rich market. Published under one 
ownership, creed and policy, it is issued in 8 separate sections. Eight separate editorial 
staffs and offices furnish Capper Farm Press subscribers a distinctly localized editorial 
service. At the same time, advertisers enjoy the economy and coverage of a national 
farm paper, because the Capper Farm Press goes into 1,553,696 farm homes. 


Service stations for advertisers where specific merchandising information about this 
remarkable market may be secured are maintained at convenient points. 


Head your list with the Capper Farm Press— 
it is the First Medium in the First Farm Market 


Anker Career "The Capper Marm Press “<= 
Topeka, Kansas 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia 
St. Louis Kansas City Omaha Oklahoma City San Francisco 
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others go, because it was impossible 
to get cars for all. 


But Doyle was watching the new 


prospects curve on his chart, know- 
ing that when the number of new 
prospects secured began to fall off 
the slump was approaching, even 
though sales and deliveries might be 
the largest ever known just at the 
time. 


The result was that Mr. Doyle | 


started his men canvassing in May, 
when business was at the very peak. 

They did not neglect the business 
that still was coming easy for them. 
They did not drop everything and 
start out to canvass exclusively. But 


from then on, each salesman was | 


given a list of names of ten persons 
on whom he should call that day; 
and to make sure that he did call on 
them that day his calls were checked 
before he went out the following 
morning. 


Anticipating a Slump 

At first they called on prospects 
they had secured earlier in the sea- 
son and had neglected because they 
had plenty of easier ones. Some of 
these had insisted on larger allow- 
ances on their used cars than the 
firm was prepared to make, others 
had wanted models that could not 
be delivered for several weeks, or 


even months, while others had been | 
unable to decide whether or not they | 


would buy Dodge cars just then. 
After a call or two the salesmen had 
put them to one side, and had gone 
after others who were ready and 
anxious to place their orders at 
once. Then, when the new pros- 
pects cord began to point downward 
on the chart, Doyle told his men to 


go back after these prospects who | 


had been put aside for a time. 


He did not give each salesman a 


list of a hundred or so names and | 


tell him to see these when he found 
time; instead, a girl gave each man 
ten cards each morning and checked 
his calls each day. In this way he 


caught a large proportion of the | 


prospects while they were still in the 
market, and he introduced the sales- 
men to a small amount of canvass- 


ing while they were still selling and | 


making good money. Had he waited 
until sales and deliveries took a 
tumble, many of the _ prospects 
would have been out of the market, 
the seasonal slump would have been 
on, and canvassing would have been 
a mighty tough job. 


Caissons 


‘THE integrity of great 

buildings is insured by 
the unseen caissons reach- 
ing down to bedrock. 


Spires and towers command 
the world’s admiration, but 
the caissons below tell of 
strength. 


JOHNSON, READ & 
COMPANY apply to adver- 
tising the same sound foun- 
dation principles which 


guide the architect and 
builder. 


Surveys, analyses, sound 
sales and merchandising 
policies, etc.—these are the 
caissons on which we help 
to build, through advertis- 
ing, enduring successes for 
our clients. 


JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY 


eA 


€eqorred@gecernrats& s&s 


dvertising~ 


202 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
58 East Washington Street: Chicago 


aE x» 
CFI RE 


HE Acme White Lead and 

Color Works, with five | 
manufacturing plants, and dis- 
tributing branches in all parts of 
the United States, are decidedly 
leading factors in the paint and 
varnish industry. 


They have complimented us by 
engaging us to handle their 
advertising. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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Selling to Institutions 


Survey Shows How Many Sales Organizations Have Profitably Developed 
Special Departments to Handle Business from Hospitals, Hotels and Schools 


N a recent talk to a number of 


wholesale grocers the sales 


manager of a widely known 
food specialty concern advised them 
all to open departments for the ex- 
clusive purpose of handling the 
trade of hotels, hospitals, sani- 
tariums, state, county and city 
institutions, and schools. 

“The cash and carry whole- 
sale grocers are making such 
inroads into the business of the 
old established wholesale 
grocers,’ says this sales man- 
ager, “that in some districts the 
wholesale grocery business will 
soon come under head of 
hazardous occupations— 
hazardous so far as 
profits are concerned. 

“We have literally 
been forced to establish 
a department of this 
kind or sit idly by and 
see a big volume of 
business get way from 
us, because the average 
wholesale grocer has failed to see 
his opportunity in selling to this 
class of trade.” 

The wholesale grocery business 1s 
not, by a “long shot,” the only busi- 
ness that is neglecting the institu- 
tional field, even though in some 
lines, such as the hotel supply busi- 
ness the trade is eagerly sought 
after by many competitive concerns. 
In Chicago several of the leading 
wholesale dry goods concerns have 
developed a national business in the 
hotel and institutional field. 

The enormous 
family hotel in many of the larger 
cities is having, and will continue to 
have, a marked effect on many lines 
of business—notably the furniture 
and house furnishing, electric appli- 
ance and grocery fields. Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen relinquishes many duties 
when she moves from her bungalow 
or apartment to one of the large 
apartment hotels, where furniture, 
maid service, linen, janitor service 
and a generous share of the family 
cooking leaves her capable hands 


growth of the 


By John M. Garth 


and is delegated to an expert in- 
terior decorator, or steward, who 
serves, not one family but hundreds. 

Sut aside from the changing ten- 
dencies of various markets the estab- 
lished fields for business in the 
hotel, hospital and school market is 
already large enough 
a to warrant 


i A HOSPITAL LIKE THIS BUYS ANNUALLY 
= Furniture repairs, linen supplies, janitors’ supplies 
i Laundry supplies and repairs . 

: Foods, bakery goods, groceries, ete. 

: Medical and surgical supplies . 


: Employs 250 people, and accommodates an average of 205 patients daily, on ? 


which it expends, exclusive of salaries, $1,108.36 per day. 


the careful cultivation of this market 
by many sales managers. 


There are approximately 7,500 
hospitals in the country, exclusive 
of the smaller ones maintaining less 
than ten beds. The average number 
of beds is around one hundred and 
the average number of daily patients 
ranges from 70 to 88, with from 85 
to 105 nurses. Ina recent survey of 
this field it was found that the aver- 
age investment in lands and build- 
ings amounts to $244,000. 


Hospitals maintain laundries, and 
power plants and a school and home 
for nurses, feed all patients and em- 
ployees, and house all nurses, pa- 
tients, and the great majority of 
salaried professional 
employees. 

The hospital superintendent is 
invariably the buyer authority, 
although in rare cases staff physi- 
cians, dietitians and one or two 
other officials have some buying au- 
thority or have the power to recom- 
mend the purchase of certain equip- 
ment, but in every case the superin- 


workers and 


tendent must be relied upon by the 
salesman for the final “yes” or “no.” 
So in cultivating the hospital field 
bear in mind that the buyer, no mat- 
ter whether your product be surgical 
supplies, food, or furniture, is the 
superintendent, for he, or she, is re- 
sponsible to the board of managers, 
and held accountable for the proper 
operation of the institution. 
Expenditures for medical 
and surgical supplies and 
equipment are a relatively 
small part of the hospitals’ 
disbursements, and in the 
larger institutions where 
organization has been car- 
ried out on a depart- 
mental plan certain 
purchasing details are 
often referred to vari- 
ous department heads, 
subject of course to the 
final approval of the 
superintendent. Thus in 
the larger institutions 
it is often well to culti- 
vate the person in charge of the 
laundry and power plant, the sur- 
gical supplies, or the food service, 
not forgetting, of course, to culti- 
vate the superintendent, who may 
have to be consulted regarding all 
purchases of material, other than 
purely routine supplies. 


22,000 } 


Ordinarily about forty per cent of 
the hospitals’ expenditure is for 
labor. Expenses average about $3 
per day for each bed, and there 
being approximately 750,000 perma- 
nent hospital beds in the United 
States and Canada this means a total 
expenditure of approximately $825,- 
000,000 a year, of which approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 is for equipment 
and supplies, the balance being for 
labor. 

The expenditures for the entire 
field, for one year are as_ fol- 
lows : new construction, $300,000,000 ; 
food, $188,000,000; linens and tex- 
tiles, $16,000,000; laundry supplies 
and equipment, $11,000,000; kitchen 
equipment, $7,000,000; paints and 

(Continued on page 69) 
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. iS nO more representative group of advertisers than ese 
comprising the clientele of O-double-A. There is no betteyay 


to rate an advertising organization than to consider its clients | 


O-double-A is proud to be judged by this standard, pale- 
ularly when the character and length of service renderedare 


taken into consideration. 
clients of O-double-A. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY, THE Vocalion and Records 
AJAX RUBBER COMPANY ee a aS 
AMERICAN EVEREADY WORKS - - - - - - 
ARBUCKLE BROTHERS - - - - - - - = - 
ARMAND COMPANY, THE - - - - - - - - 
ASBESTOS TEXTILE COMPANY- - - - - - - - 
BLOCH BROTHERS TOBACCO CO. - - - - - Mail Pouch Tobacco 
CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Arrow and Aratex Collars 
COLGATE & COMPANY weiss ce yeh ce SS oes S = = eee 
DE MUTH COMPANY, W.C.- - - - - - - Demuth Pipes 
DISTINCTIVE PRODUCTIONS, INC. - - - - 
DUNCAN’S SONS, JOHN - - - - - - - - 
EARL MOTORS, INC. - - - - - - - - - - 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION - 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY Firestone Tires 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY - - - - - - - Bond Bread 
GULF REFINING COMPANY Good Gulf Gasoline and Supreme Motor Oil 
H. K. H. SILK COMPANY - - - - - + = = = 
HEUBLEIN & BROTHER, G. F. - - - - - - - - 


Tires 
- Eveready Daylo 
Coffee 

Face Powder 


Brake Linings 


Motion Pictures 
Lea & Perrins Sauce 
Earl Automobiles 


Motion Pictures 


Hemingway Silk 
A-1 Sauce 


H-O CEREAL C%., INC., THE - 
HODKINSON CO®?PORATION, W. W. . 
KENDALL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
KINCAID & KIMBALL, INC. 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
MANHATTAN SOAP COMPANY - 
MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. - 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY - 
PATENT CEREALS COMPANY - 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
PREST-O-LITE COMPANY - 

RACINE RUBBER COMPANY - 
TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


U. S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 


The following is a partial list athe 


y Sweethear 


if 


Pr 


Marath 


UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION : 


UNIVERSAL FILM COMPANY 


WARD BAKING COMPANY - - - | - 


WATERMAN COMPANY, L. E. 


OF AMERICA, i 


8 WEST, 40th det 


PITTSBURGH 


ew York 


DETROIT 
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A Month’s 


Posting Costs 
q EEPS in cities that lead 
| in prosperity 


Pop.in Costof No.of No.of Total 


Thous. } Show Reg. Sp. No. of 
an tose Town ' Pande Sante Panels 
} Minneapolis, Minn. 380 499.20 36 8 44 
tteryay St. Paul, Minn. 234 «499.20 336i ts«CG 
Denver, Colo. 256 381.60 28 6 34 
ents | Kansas City, Mo. 324 430.40 32 8 40 
j Omaha, Neb. 210 307.20 26 4 30 
Houston, Tex. a 249.60 18 4 22 
p ic- Los Angeles, Cal. 750 1,375.00 34 34 68 
San Francisco, Cal. 600 1,125.00 28 28 56 
Seattle, Wash. 315 625.00 16 16 32 
TE re Boston, Mass. 748 1,216.00 80 20 100 
, I Providence, R. I. 237 396.00 30 6 36 
st oithe Buffalo, N.Y... 506 24440 52 12 64 
Philadelphia, Pa... 1,823 1,058.40 72 18 90 
Cleveland, O..... . 888 990.00 44 22 66 
Cincinnati, O.. 410 588.00 40 10 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dist.. .. 695 804.00 70 10 80 
a H-O Cereals Baltimore, Md... 762 80880 54 14 68 
Wis. « = Motion Pictures Richmond, Va.. = ae 372.80 24 8 32 
Chicago, III. 2,701 1,875.00 126 30 156 
TION) - - - - = Ken Soap Detroit, Mich... 993 1,260.00 56—-24 80 
fate oe Men’s Clothes Indianapolis, Ind..... 314 470.40 32 8 40 
j : Louisville, Ky. « “@ee 396.00 30 6 36 
Lee Tires Memphis, Tenn. 189 324.00 20 6 26 
=o and Coaline Soaps St. Louis, Mo... 772 1,248.00 90 20 110 
_, 


- Sayer siete: Sater Our Department of Painted Display 


Cread and Crackers is at your Service 


- Columbia Batteries Painted displays and Poster advertising com- 
. - - -  §unnycorn Cereal plement each other. Painted advertising may be 
used alone, to supplement fosters or as an alter- 


/ ' 
PANY - Pillsbury Products native of approximately the same cost, in any 
| Prest U-Lite Batteries cities where poster advertising is immediately 

i ; oversold and therefore unobtainable. 

i - - + Racine Tires ; . 4 ’ 

i ; Painted display is readily adapted to local con- 
>ANY | Marathon Oil and Gasoline ditions. It is possible to bring painted display— 
“ION ra U. & L. Batteries closer to the point of distribution. Particularly 

so of painted walls—dealer store spaces—and drug 
ON @-.- - Certified Bread store walls. We shall gladly co-operate with you 
- - Motion Pictures in this matter. 


Bread and Cakes 


- Ideal Fountain Pens 


AGENCY 


O-DOU BLE -A 


uccessors to~»s 
IVAN -B- NORDHEM: CO» 
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— fewer barber shops but a 
more discriminating market 


ral 9 \( 


The Observations of a Salesmanager 
in Oklahoma City 


. UNNY thing, there are less barber they buy them at a drug store and take them 

Pr scr: in Oklahoma City, than in any to their homes. Most men shave themselves, 

place of like size I have ever seen,” a but they don’t look any worse on that account. 

sales manager for a hair preparation told us 

the other day. “Yet,” he continued, “our sales 

are beyond the quota, and I never saw a bet- 
ter dressed, neater lot of men.” 


This conservative spirit manifests itself again 
in the scarcity of European automobiles and 
overly impesing sedans, but accounts for the 
extraordinarily high percentage of $2,000 tour- 


Barber shops, in themselves, usually mean ing cars on the streets. 

nothing. But in the case of Oklahoma City, There are fewer $100,000 mansions than the 
they indicate a condition that means dollars prosperity of the city would seem to justify, 
to the sales manager who senses its signifi- but street after street is lined with the pret- 
eis tiest, most substantial bungalows to be found 
Oklahoma City is a city of homes, a stable, anywhere, and there is practically no slum 
unvarying market. It doesn’t boom at the first area. 

sign of prosperity, and it takes a long hard Again, we find 50c coffee outselling cheaper 
spell to depress it. It is growing yearly, grow- brands. We find job-lot men’s clothing a 
ing richer, better, more discriminating. drug-on-the-market, but nationally known 
Oklahoma City men use hair preparations, but brands enjoying a nice demand. 


This conservative, middle-class metropolitan city of 110,000, five nearby cities 
of smaller size but similar complexion, and a rural population of 375,000, make 
up the Oklahoma City market. 


The Oklahoman and Times, in combination, cover this market so intensively 
that no other medium is required to effect distribution and gain popularity — if 
the product is one that can be sold to a quality, value-demanding populace. 


Write for Circulation Analysis and details of 
the Oklahoma City market for your product 


He OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B.C. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


REPRESENTED BY 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Mr. Borsodi1 Amuses Himself 
With Pot Shots at Advertising 


His new book, ‘‘National Advertising versus Pros- 
perity,’’ proves futile effort to place burden of 
high cost of distribution at advertising’s door 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


ARLY this year a New York 
book publisher asked me to 
read a manuscript which had 

been submitted to him for publica- 
tion. It was called, “National Ad- 
vertising Versus Prosperity,” writ- 
ten by a man named Ralph Borsodi. 
The material in the book was ap- 
currently in The Daily 
News Record, a publication read by 
department store and apparel goods 
retailers. 


pearing 


The manuscript was interesting— 
well written and sincere. The 
author had much more than a smat- 
tering knowledge of advertising, and 
his conclusion that national adver- 
tising was an economic waste was 
not a snap or superficial judgment. 

The book publisher wanted to 
know whether I thought that such 
a book would sell. After reading 
the manuscript I told him that I did 
not think the American public real- 
ized that it was being bilked by all 
the national advertisers, that a great 
deal of educational work would have 
to be done to get them excited over 
the money they were losing, and 
that the only way he could get a 
really big sale was to indulge in the 
thing that the book attacked—“that 
a book attacking national advertis- 
ing could be sold only through na- 
tional advertising!” 


A Worthy Opponent 


lle turned thumbs down—and so, 
apparently, did all of the other well- 
known publishers, for when the 
manuscript finally appeared in book 
form, as it did last month, it bore 
the imprint of a small printer. 


As the publisher of a large string 
of newspapers remarked to the 
writer the other day, in commenting 
on the book, “this man is mistaken 
in most of his conclusions—but— 
here is a foeman worthy of our 
steel.” In it are details and sum- 
maries of all the arguments ever 
brought up against advertising, mar- 
shaled in orderly array, and _pre- 


sented so carefully and with such an 
apparent regard for the truth, that a 
person who has not given a great 
deal of study to the economics of 
advertising might reasonably regard 
the arguments as incontrovertible. 

His attack is interesting at this 
time because of the nation-wide 
howl about the high cost of living, 
which has become more specifically 
defined as “the high cost of distri- 
bution.” Mr. Borsodi advances the 
argument, with proof which is to 
him, convincing, that national adver- 
tising is the largest contributing fac- 
tor to the wide spread between pro- 
duction and consumer costs. 

The general problem which he 
tackles is this: Is national advertis- 
ing a good thing for others than the 
advertising manufacturers who are 
successful, the advertising agencies, 


- 


and the advertising mediums: 


Some of His Indictments 

He discusses the problem from all 
angles, and then summarizes his 
findings—his indictments—as  fol- 
lows (paragraphs quoted represent 
excerpts from the book—and follow- 
ing each is the present writer’s 
comment). 

1 CREATED A WASTEFUL 
CONFLICT. “National advertising 
has created a useless and wasteful 
conflict between retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, by trying 
to reduce retailers to mere vending 
operated in accordance 
national adver- 


machines 
with the will of 
tisers.” 

It is true that distribution today 
is in a state of chaos. Fifty years 
ago, goods moved through uniform 
channels—producer to wholesaler, to 
retailer, to consumer. Today the 
chain stores, the private brands, the 
house-to-house sellers, the mail- 
order houses, the buying syndicates, 
and a score of other methods com- 
plicate distribution. Many of these 
changes have, it is true, been 
brought about by national advertis- 


CLEVELAND 
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UBLICATIONS 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Iron, Steel, Metalworking. Es- 


tablished 1883. Published 
weekly. 

THE FOUNDRY 
Foundry practice in all its 


phases. Established 1892. Pub- 
lished semi-monthly. 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Spot news of Iron, Steel and 
Metal Markets. Established 
1909. Daily, except Monday. 


MARINE REVIEW 
An International Marine publi- 
cation covering shipbuilding, 
transportation, operating. Es- 
tablished 1870. Published 
monthly. 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
The only publication devoted 
exclusively to the art of grind- 
ing. Established 1920. Pub- 
lished monthly. 


POWER BOATING 


Devoted to pleasure boats and 
power work boats. Established 
1905. Published monthly. 


Penton on the masthead of a publi- 
eation is a guarantee to the adver- 
tiser of editorial aggressiveness, high 
reader-interest and sound circulation- 
getting methods. 


The Penton Six—shown above—are 
good advertising mediums because 
they are worth reading every issue. 
You can’t blanket any of the fields 
represented without them. 


The Penton Publishing 


COMPANY 
Penton Building 


Member A.B.C. and A.B. P. 


OHIO 


NAVAJO 


Indian Rugs 


Perpetual Beauty 


They will wear a life-time, 
gaining beauty with age, 
as do oriental rugs. 


We trade direct on the 
Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion with the squaws who 
weave them and we sell at 
about half what retail 
dealers ask. 


Sizes 2x3 feet to 5x7 feet 


Prices $5.00 to $40.00 
Pillow Tops $1.25 each 


Colors: Grey, Black and 
White; Also Grey, Black, 
Red and White 


Sent on approval to responsi- 
ble parties by writing to 


Kirk Brothers 


INDIAN TRADERS 


Box 728 Galiup, New Mexico 


| ing, but are they necessarily useless 


and wasteful? . 


The advertising manufacturer sells 
to the trade the demand for his 
trade-marked merchandise; the other 
sells merchandise only. “No job- 
ber,’ says Mr. Borsodi, “is ever 
afraid of pushing the product of the 
manufacturer who sells him mer- 
chandise, but he dislikes to push the 
product of a manufacturer who is a 
national advertiser, because he has 
good reason for fearing that the 
manufacturer will ultimately go over 
his head direct to the retailer.” 


Is that true—you men who sell, 
or have sold, your products to job- 
bers? Is it your policy to cut off a 
jobber who pushes your goods? If 
he sells a lot does it make you so 
sore that you build up a retail sales 
force to take the business away from 
him? Does the jobber ever push 
just merchandise unless the margin 
of profit is greater than on an adver- 
tised brand? I need not pause for 
your answer. 


He Favors the Retailer 


It is true, of course, that success- 
ful national advertising tends to 
make the retailer lose much of his 
individuality; but vending machine 
is rather strong. Mr. Borsodi gives 
advertising credit for far more than 
it can accomplish. As a matter of 
fact, all through the book the author 
makes it plain that he is arguing 
the case of the retailer far more 
strenuously than that of the con- 
suming public. He believes that the 
real merchant is an artist—yes, just 
as truly as Sargent or Heifitz—and 
it’s a shameful state of affairs where 
the national advertiser makes people 
want merchandise so badly that they 
force the merchant to carry it 
whether he wants to or not. 

2, REDUCED THE USEFUL- 
NESS OF THE JOBBER. “It has 


been the principal factor in destroy- 


| ing the usefulness of the jobber as a 


purely distributing mechanism, and 
has caused jobbers in self-defense to 
invade the manufacturing field with 
private brands and the retailing field 
with stores which the jobber con- 
trolled.” 


sut has it? Does the manufac- 
turer willingly destroy the useful- 
ness of the jobber? If the jobber 
gives his brand a fair chance isn’t 
he satisfied to maintain the old sys- 
tem of distribution? But on the 
other hand, how easy it is to cite ex- 
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amples of jobbers who follow and 
ape the advertiser, trailing along 
after him with an imitative private 
brand article on which there is more 
profit to the jobber, and perhaps to 
the retailer also, but with less value 
to the consumer. 

3 RAISED CONSUMER 
PRICES. “It has raised consumer 
prices and prevented the public from 
securing the benefit of lower costs 
of production, partly by shifting the 
basis of competition from the sala- 
bility to the advertisability of mer- 
chandise, and partly by high-pres- 
sure extravagances of selling, it has 
made distribution for all manufac- 
turers more hazardous and costly.” 

Here the author hangs the adver- 
tisers upon their own scaffold by 
quoting from advertising men who 
argue that an advertiser will win or 
lose primarily on the strength and 
clarity of his argument, not on the 
virtues of his proposition. Only too 
true in some cases. It has been 
done by advertisers with rich cof- 
fers. Mr. Borsodi comments on the 
argument of one advertising man— 
who says that advertising invests in 
an article qualities which add to the 
satisfaction and the pleasure and 
pride of the buyer—by remarking 
that if this is true, the more adver- 
tising is put into the article, the 
greater the value of the article be- 
comes; therefore the greater the 
power of the advertiser to exact a 
higher price and a larger margin of 
profit. There is just enough truth 
in his argument to make it rather 
bothersome—if you look at it from 
the point of view of the consumer. 


Advertising Is An Investment 


Mr. Borsodi thinks that advertis- 
ing manufacturers should be pre- 
vented from capitalizing their good- 
will and setting a price on their 
articles sufficiently high to earn a 
profit on both the good-will and 
their invested cash capital. Quite a 
number of financial experts say that 
good-will should not be capitalized, 
and I doubt whether it is as com- 
mon as the author indicates. But | 
question his indictment, anyway, for 
this reason: the non-advertising 
manufacturer makes a profit and 
sticks it in his pocket. The adver- 
tising manufacturer puts his profits 
back into advertising; perhaps for 
many years he does not pay a divi- 
dend. Isn’t the amount invested in 
advertising just as much a legitimate 
investment of capital as if the same 


THIS CHRISTMAS —GIVE DUOFOLD INSTEAD OF MONEY TO YOUR EMPLOYES 


Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 
Tanager 


_A prize your salesmen 
will fight for 


Has More Lure than Cash for Customers, Too 


The Over-size Pen with the 25-year Point— 
Handsomer than Gold and Hard to Lose 


Ci & CO.,the Studebaker Corporation, the Remington Typewriter 
Co., the Guaranty Trust Co. of N.Y., and the Travelers Protective 
Association are the kind of concerns that are stimulating their business and 
cementing their business friendships by gifts of Parker Duofold Pens. 


Men and women who wouldn’t walk across the street for ordinary prizes or 
premiums will show asurprising burst of speed when the 

aN Classic Duofold is to be their reward. Not even cash in- 
67) spires such endeavor as this black-tipped, lacquer-red 

y, \ beauty—the Over-size pen with the 25-year point that 


12 Ways to Make the world has pronounced to be handsomer than gold! 
be — Every salesman you have, every customer they meet, 
Giving Du yeold fairly covets this princely gift. It has taken America by 

vateeitil storm. Its super-smooth point and balanced swing has a 


Contests. writing lure that the hand can’t get away from! 
~~ say ve Win- 
ow Displays. 


Fox Local Dee Mounted with Any Emblem 


ae Yes, on quantity orders, your trade-mark, emblem, or insignia i 
For Stimulating of merit will be mounted in gold on Duofold Pens for amoderate ; 
. hae sd ia special charge. ‘ 
sumer Sales, We have just added, free, a new ® Gold Girdle that reintorces ; 
ae the Cap and adds the crowning touch to Duofold’s beauty. This : 
For Convention was $1 extra before. Neat Gold Pocket-clip or Ring-end for chain 
Gifts and Favors. also included without charge. 
For Premiums. 
For Orders Placed . . e 
-_iaieeGiven De Write for Special Discount 
a and get our prices on quantities —any size —any style. Write 
—<_ today, else if you delay please excuse us if you can’t get delivery. 
gt BUOn, r, For our heaviest season is justahead and we must fill our dealers’ 
¥ xo requirements first. Address Industrial Department for full details. 
4 THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. ra 


é ‘ 
YorouD 7 


THIS 


* 
Ri PARKER PEN Co. 
°°’ Industrial Dept. 
ar Janesville, Wis. 
. 
ae You may send us full details 
e* of your Industrial Gift Plans and 
ros quote special discounts on Duofold 
oe Pens in quantities. 


Manufacturers also of Parker ‘‘Lucky Lock” Pencils 


gE Re 


* 
- Concern Name 


Attention of. 


Duofold Jr. $$ Lady Duofold $s ie ‘ 
Same except for size With ring for chatelaine _¢ City State. 
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What kind of package 


do you use~and why? 


N the last analysis, the success of any product depends 

largely on its package. Outwardly the package is im- 
portant for selling effect; inwardly, for re-selling effect— 
through protection of its contents. 


Different types of products demand different types of 
packages to attain the same end: fitness to challenge 
modern competition. In producing the right container 
—as in selecting it—expert methods pay; guesswork 
seldom does. 


Take for example the label-wrapped shell, which many 
manufacturers have found best for goods that need sift- 
proof, odor-proof, sanitary protection. The stock must be 
scientifically adapted to the exacting demands of various 
types of wrapping machines, whether wet or dry. You 
must print on this stock in perfect register, with colors 
always uniform despite long runs. The label itself must 
be perfectly adjusted to the fast-running equipment which 
assembles the packages. 


Each of the famous products illustrated is now sold in 
label-wrapped shells designed and manufactured by the 
Robert Gair Company. 

* * x 


Because we make every type of package; pecause we 
have cooperated in merchandising all kinds of packaged 
products, we are prepared to advise you without prejudice 
on the one best packaging method for you. And then, our 
five plants offer complete, unified manufacturing control 
of every process from wood-pulp to the finished printed 
package. No shopping around. Undivided responsibility. 
Each step dovetailed into the next for the result you want. 


Ask to have a Robert Gair representative call and talk 
over your problems. His constructive suggestions entail 
no obligation. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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money had been spent for buildings 
or machinery ? 


He states that the proponents of 
national advertising claim that na- 
tional advertisers are able to enjoy 
greater “margins” of profit than 
those producers who do not adver- 
tise nationally (the quotes are ours). 
That strikes me as being an unwar- 
ranted statement, for I have been a 
buyer or a seller of national adver- 
tising for quite a few years; I know 
hundreds of men who earn their liv- 
ing in advertising work, and I have 
never heard that claim advanced. 
What I have heard is this: that suc- 
cessful advertising brings greater 
profits. But “greater margins of 
profit” are not the same as greater 
profits. Not by many millions of 
miles. The advertising men claim 
that advertising can be made to in- 
crease sales, production, and turn- 
over—so that’ while the selling price 
to the consumer may be reduced 
time and again, the net profits to the 
business increase. 


Based on False Premises 


Take Henry Ford—and that re- 
minds me. The author mentions 
Henry—in glowing terms—cites him 
as proof that a non-advertiser can 
contribute more to the economic 
welfare of the nation than an adver- 
tiser, and at the same time secure 
adequate rewards for himself. But 
Mr. Borsodi forgets—Henry “was” 
a large paying advertiser for many 
years, and he has continued as 
the country’s most-advertised man 
through his genius for getting free 
publicity, and the control which he 
exercised over his distributors in 
making them pay for the paid space. 
And yet, even Ford finds that he 
must come back to real national ad- 
vertising, and has begun to spend 
seven million dollars. 

I started to mention Ford as an 
example of the reverse of what the 
author claimed to be true. Ford does 
not enjoy a greater “margin” of 
profit, and his price to the public has 
declined, while his own net profits 
have increased. 

“All business men,” says Edward 
A. Filene, “seek either to get out of 
the way of competition, or to get 
above competition.” Getting above 
competition, he says, “helps the pub- 
lic, and is accomplished by selling 
goods of the same quality at less 
price, or a better quality of goods 
at the same price.” Mr. Borsodi 
does not know of any national ad- 


vertisers who fall in this class—ac- 
cording to him they get outside of 
competition through advantages in 
selling which have nothing to do 
with their ability as producers— 
patents, tariffs, trade-marks made 
valuable by advertising. 

Every advertising man who reads 
this book will say to himself, “Oh, if 
it were only true that my advertis- 
ing was so powerful as this man 
claims it is!’ Every advertising 
manager, copywriter, agency execu- 
tive, and every seller of advertising 
in any form, will feel sure that he 
has been greatly underpaid for his 
labors. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
this book in any short review. The 
excerpts quoted above are represen- 
tative, but woefully incomplete. 
Much as we dissent from most of 
his views, we believe that every ad- 
vertising man, manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer could read it with 
profit. 


Aetna Life to Discontinue 
General Agency Plan 

The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany has recently inaugurated a 
new policy which provides for the 
organization of direct branch offices 
which will take the place of the old 
general agency system which has 
been in effect for many years. 

One of the first changes made 
under the new policy was at the 
Cleveland office, where a branch of- 
fice was organized to take over the 
work of their general agents. Early 
in September it was announced that 
a branch would be organized in Chi- 
cago, which would eliminate three 
general agencies which have form- 
erly handled all of the field affairs 
of the company in Chicago. 

The changes in the company’s ac- 
tivities are said to have come with 
the election of Morgan G. Brainard 
to the presidency of the company, 
following the death of Morgan G. 
Bulkley, the late president. 


The county and state fair as an 
effective means of publicity is 
widely used by The Lehon Co., 
manufacturers of the widely known 
“Mule-Hide” protective products. 
“Mule-Hide Mose” is a familiar fig- 
ure on fair grounds, and dressed up 
in a sandwich trade-marked apron, 
passes out novelties and samples to 
the public. 
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There are Two 
Kinds of 
Advertising 


One is general—perhaps it pays; 
perhaps it doesn’t. There is no way 
to check returns accurately. 


The other kind is advertising that 
SELLS. It costs you nothing un- 
less it adds volume to your sales. 


This second kind is premium adver- 
tising. Manufacturers who use our 
service know that premium advertis- 
ing pays because people get the 
premiums by redeeming coupons: 
they cannot get the coupons without 
buying the merchandise. 


So there is no guesswork. It is 
advertising without waste. 


Our Plan 


relieves you of all worry and_ bother. 
Briefly, this is the way we work: you enclose 
a coupon in the package, or designate a por- 
tion of the label as a redemption token. We 
do the rest—including compiling the catalog; 
carrying all stocks; shipping direct to con- 
sumers as articles are called for (you pay 
only for articles as shipped). 


The articles we supply include Eastman 
Cameras, Eversharp Pencils, Phoenix 
Hosiery, Waltham and Elgin Watches—and 
scores of other branded faverites. 


Here are a few of the many concerns of outstand- 
ing importance that include Premium Advertising 
in their sales promotion plans. Most of them use 
our Premium Service. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE Co. 
QUAKER Oats COMPANY 
Swirt & CoMPANY 

CAROLENE Propucts Co. 
WRIGLEY MANUFAC: LURING Co. 
AutToStrop SAFETY RAzor Co. 
THE SHEFFIELD CONDENSED MILK Co. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLGATE & COMPANY 

UNITED Drug COMPANY 
WAPLES-PLATTER Co. 
ARBUCKLE COFFEE Co. 

NOWAK MILLING Corp. 

THE WOOLSON SPICE Co. 


Two short, crisp booklets tell the complete 
story. Send for them today. 


The PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Send the booklets, ‘“‘The Why of Premium Giving” 
and “Our Service.” 
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DODD LODO DADO ODS 


Printing and Adver- 
tising Advisers 


We assist in securing cata- ct 
logue compilers, ypc ; 


men, editors, 


agency service, ‘and render 
any other assistance we can 
toward the promotion, 
preparation and printing of 
catalogues and publications 


Catalogue and Publication 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist | 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House | 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Our SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 

(3) Trade Papers 
(4) Magazines 

(5) House Organs 
(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Printing 


Such as Proceedings, Directories, 


| Histories, Books and the like. Our 
| complete Printing Equipment, all or 


any part of which ts at your command, 
embraces: 


TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and Hand) 


PRESSWORK 


(The Usual, also Color and Rotary) 


BINDING 


(The Usual, also Machine Gathering, 
Covering and Wireless Binding) 


MAILING 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 


If you want advertising service, plan- 
ning, illustrating, copy writing, and as- 
sistance or information of any sort in 
regard to your advertising and print- 
ing, we will be glad to assist or advise 
you. desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from _Chicago—the cen- 
tral distributing point 


Printing Products Corporation |; 


Executives: 


LUTHER C. ROGERS, Chairman 


E. E. LAXMAN, P 


Board of Directors 


resident and General 
Manager 


H. J. WHITCOMB, Vice-President, City 


and Country Publication Sales 


: A The best quality work = 
a S) handled by daylight = 
or proper ‘2 |Z re 


One of the largest and most completely equipped 
printing plants in the Untted States 


Printers 


Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 


PROPER QUALITY 


Because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen 


QUICK DELIVERY 


Because of automatic machinery—day and night service 


RIGHT PRICE 


Because of superior facilities and efficient management 


Our large and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, because of repeat orders. Weare al- 
ways pleased to give the names of a dozen or more 
of our customers to persons or firms contemplating 
placing printing orders with us. Don’t you owe it 
to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 


q 


Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing 
The LARGE and the SMALL ORDERS 


(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Consulting with us about your printing 
problems and asking for estimates does not 
place you under any obligation whatever. 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 
Tel. WABASH 3380 — Local and Long Distance 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, III. 


DAY and NIGHT 


¥ You will find upon investi- 
gation that we appreciate 
catalogue and publication 
requirements and that our ; 
service meets all demands 


(Inquire of Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 
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Operation 


Ke 
| 
Use NEW TYPE for : 
Catalogues and is 
Advertisements ce 
e 
We have a large battery of type cast- 
ing machines and with our system— Ke 
having our own type foundry—we use Ke 
the type once only, unless ordered held 
by customers for future editions. We Ke 
have all standard faces, and special } 
type faces will be furnished if desired. 4 
' Ks 
Clean Linotype ie 
and Monotype | a 
Faces | Xe 
We have a large number of linotype | \e 
and monotype machines and they are | = 
in the se of expert operators. We Ie 
have the standard faces, and special ke 
type faces will be furnished if desired. 
le 
Good Presswork ie 
We havea large number of up-to-date Re 
presses—the usual, also color presses | he 
and rotaries—and our pressmen and | NS 
feeders are the best. 
es e Kd 
Binding and i 
Mailing Service 
We have up-to-date gathering, stitch- is 
ing and covering machines; also do 
wireless binding. The facilities of our i 
bindery and mailing departments are Ke 
so large that we deliver to the post- 
office or customers as fast as the presses Ke 
print. 


Executives: Ke 

W. E. FREELAND, Secretary and Ke 
Treasurer = 
F. MACOOMB, City Catalog Sales ie 
A, R. SCHULZ, Country Catalog Sales le 
% 
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Selling to Institutions 


(Continued from page 59) 


varnishes, $5,000,000; medical and 
surgical equipment and_ supplies, 
$28,000,000. 

One food product manufacturer 
has a corps of demonstrators who 
travel constantly demonstrating his 
products to hospital dietitians, and 
staff physicians, for the recommen- 
dations of these people go a long 
way towards making regular con- 
sumers of the foods, and when we 
consider the number of people the 
average hospital nurse, physician or 
attendant comes in contact with 
annually it is easy to see that the 
field is an important one. A manu- 
facturer of a well-advertised brand 
of toothpaste makes a special effort 
to sample staff members of hospi- 
tals, knowing that their recommen- 
dations are often followed by many 
patients. 

Hotel Market Has Changed 

Since the advent of prohibition 
the hotel field has undergone ma- 
terial changes. Hotels that were in 
the past perfectly content to lose 
money on their dining rooms and 
restaurants have been faced with the 
necessity of better business methods 
which insure a profit on every de- 
partment, instead of looking to the 
bar and liquor business to make up 
the deficits. As a result hotels have 
for the past several years been over- 
hauling their business methods, 
until now the old-time “innkeeper” 
has practically disappeared and a 
new type of hotel man taken his 
place. This new hotel man is run- 
ning his institution on the same 
basis that a well managed manufac- 
turing institution is operated. 

Coffee shops, quick lunches, cafe- 
terias and popular priced restau- 
rants have brought to the hotel busi- 
ness a vast increase in the amount 
of food served. Instead of the old 
big dining room, the hotel now de- 
pends on three or four restaurants 
for a part of its revenue—the lunch 
club business, the banquet hall, the 
various quick service cafeterias or 
lunch rooms have, in many cases, 
heen added to supplement the service 
offered by the more elaborate main 
dining room. 

The magnitude of the hotel field 
can be approximated by the fact that 
$2,500,000,000 is invested in the first 
class hotels alone in this country. 
Recent investigations show that 


there are 8,100 of these hotels in the 
country, in addition to about 10,000 
more which cannot be classed as 
first rank institutions. The indus- 
try is said to have an annual 
revenue of $950,000,000 and spends 
$500,000,000 for supplies and equip- 
ment including labor. 

A modern fireproof hotel cannot 
be built for less than $4,000 a room, 
if it is to hope to draw the better 
class of trade. The average annual 
hotel construction program calls for 
approximately 20,000 rooms a year 
which means that $80,000,000 is in- 
vested in hotels every normal year. 

The modern hotel is a home, an 
industrial plant and an office. Many 
concerns and organizations maintain 
branch offices in hotel rooms, as well 
as sample rooms. They are used 
for organization headquarters in 
many cases, and often have depart- 
ments that sell food products, 
bakery goods, etc., to the general 
public. Many hotels operate their 
own power plants and laundries, 
some of them even doing an outside 
laundry business in addition to 
handling their own work, and that 
of the guests. 


Who Buys for Hotels 

Modern tendencies in hotel opera- 
tion provide for department heads 
for the various activities, and in the 
larger institutions these department 
heads, particularly the steward, who 
ts in charge of the food service have 
complete buying authority for every- 
day needs. The manager of the 
hotel is usually the buyer for every- 
thing, except the food and restau- 
rant department, which of course are 
supervised by the steward, and the 
mechanical department which is un- 
der the management of the chief 
engineer who usually has buying au- 
thority, even unusual expenditures 
are referred to the manager for final 
approval. The housekeeper has 
charge of the maintenance of the 
guest rooms, linens, beds, furniture, 
etc. The larger hotels have their 
own staffs of plumbers, electrical 
engineers, heating experts, etc. The 
men in charge of these departments 
are often in a position to influence 
the purchase of new equipment and 
many salesmen make a practice of 
keeping in touch with them. 

One division of the institutional 
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How Much 
Are You 
Worth? 


Mr. Sales Manager: Do you know how 
much the chemical ingredients of your 
body, if sold, would be worth? There’s 
fat enough for seven bars of soap;.iron 
enough for a ten penny nail; sugar to fill 
a shaker; magnesium for a ten-cent sky- 
rocket ; lime to whitewash a chicken coop ; 
phosphorus to make 2,200 match tips; po- 
tassium enough to explode a toy cannon; 
sulphur enough to rid a dog of fleas! This 
whole collection of junk is worth about 
ninety-eight cents. Your value does not 
depend upon your weight, height or girth. 
Everything depends upon what goes on be- 
tween your ears. 


Are YOU Worth More Than 98c ? 


The secret of increasing your worth is in 
“LIFIL,” the ideal home-study course in 
scientific personality building. If you have 
a balanced personality, the five essentials 
of existence, body, mind, heart, will and 
faith, should be nearly equal in power. 
When you have mastered and applied the 
laws of personality, you will be a leader of 
men, a force to be reckoned with in any 
field of endeavor. No dollar and cents 
value can be placed on a man with a bal- 
anced personality, for his possibilities for 
progress are unlimited. 


How to Make Bigger Sales 


If you could put over every sale—if your 
sales ability were backed up with a per- 
sonality that convinced men you are a 
leader in your field, and that your product 
is the ideal one to buy, your cfficieney 
would be tremendously increased. You can 
make :nore sales, bigger sales, better sales, 
when you have mastered the rules of the 
“LIFIL” course of psychology. 


“Dr. Krebs has a way The Author of 
of teaching that cannot “LIFIL” 

be surpassed. Any man Dr. Stanley L. 
who hears him will Krebs, A.M., Psy. 
pick up ideas that will Dr., the author of 
be invaluable in his “LIFIL,” is an in- 
business.””—Sec. Dealers’ ternationally fam- 
Ass'n. ous lecturer, au- 
thor and teacher 
of sales subjects. 
j He has trained 
} thousands of sales- 
7€ people for Wana- 
maker, has lec- 
tured before near- 
ly all the large 
sales and man- 
ager’s clubs in the 
country, as well as 
Cores Te ; thousands other 
a WAY a et organizations, 
einer Commercial Clubs 
and Manufac- 
turer’s Associa- 
tions. He writes 
from a wealth of 
personal experi- 
“4 magnetic speaker. ©" exemplified 
He held his audience o H lite. —— 
professional salesme, a co ge 4 
for two hours and ten ™aster mind an¢ 

minutes as though it % leader of men. 

were thirty.” This Book 
gives you all the 
details of the famous “LIFIL” course in 
personality building, showing you how to 
become more healthy, happy, keen-minded, 
prosperous. ‘“‘LIFIL” opens up the clearly 
lighted pathway to success. Mail the cou- 
pon today, and in addition to sending you 
this book we will tell you how you can 
measure your personality with the “LIFIL”’ 
Balanced Personality Test, free of charge. 


eee an ee ee 


FEDERAL INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOCY 


463» 
A oe> 


3 4) 


i 21 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your new book 
| “LIFIL” and explain your offer on the “LIFIL” | 
| Balanced Personality Test. | 
I 

1 Meo eaci'ald GIR s 6 6 ce cece eicaead 
I 

| OM a6 a ite needevceenscenctivasiouewgeds i 
L (Write your address plainly in margin) ! 
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oes 21,144) 
My, he Consider this busy railroad center just 
49° Sta te at the western edge of the 49th state... 
‘ A wealthy agricultural and jobbing point, 
with bank deposits totaling $6,000,000. 
—Add this new common- S dalia 1; ll d 
wealth to your map. It’s a eee ar ie 
circle—radius 150 miles. cnn eo we 4 h os goo 
ara, wages, .... buys good merchandise. 
Influence.”’ The capital is 
St. Louis. 73 Grocery Stores 9 Drug Stores — 
The population exceeds 10 Auto Dealers and Garages 
4% millions. The wealth is 5 Hardware Stores 4 Jewelers 
based on a wider variety of 6 Building Material Dedlers 
ee ee 8 Shoe Stores 5 Dry Goods Stores 
pl y 3 Furniture Stores 2 Stationers 
5 Confectioneries 5 Men's Furnishing Stores 
3 The Globe-Democrat serves 
the entire 49th state. No ; 
other single newspaper even The wide-spread influence of The 
claims such coverage. ‘ ‘ a 
Globe-Democrat is felt in Sedalia. Globe- 
Democrat advertising influences the buy- 
te ouls: ing habits of Sedalia’s representative 
$8p000900 peopie-—adealers and consumers. 
tospend on 
ao nicipal 
provements 
- 
« 
\ \S 
e be] e ry 
St. Louis Largest Daily . 
F. St. J. Riehards, = = = «a = New York 
Guy S. Osborn, =- © = « = = Chicago 
J. R. Secolaro, - = = = «= Detroit 
C. Geo. Krogness, - = = San Francisco 
Deorland Agency, Ltd. - = - = London 
Assoc. American Newspapers, - - Paris 
I 
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field which is a large spender is the 
Catholic properties which include 
hospitals, schools, sanitariums, con- 
vents, and charitable institutions. 
This field alone spends $137,000,000 
annually for supphes and mainte- 
nance of its various institutions. 
New construction planned or under 
way calls for an expenditure for 
new buildings of $47,000,000 within 


the next year. 
New Fields for Sales 


In selling to Catholic institutions 
the salesman should call on, or ad- 
dress the Reverend Superior, who is 
usually a sister. Often small pur- 
chases are referred to assistants, or 
in the case of large purchases a 
group of counselors are usually 
called together for advice. Under 
no circumstances should a salesman 
approach a Catholic institution and 
ask for the purchasing agent. This 
also applies to addressing advertis- 
ing matter of direct mail material. 

The institutional field is a large 
one, worthy of careful study and 
cultivation, and among the thou- 
sands of institutions we find pur- 
chasers of practically every type of 
product one can call to mind. A 
salesman for a check protector 
manufacturer found a fertile field 
among Catholic institutions quite 
accidentally while chatting with a 
priest, who was interested in the 
salesman’s work. This incident is 
mentioned merely to show how new 
felds for selling may be uncovered 
by a little research or investigation, 
and serves to show how easy it is 
to overlook a profitable opportunity 
to add new customers to the list. 

The Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany recently announced that it was 
going to award each month a num- 
ber of prizes for the best suggestions 
submitted. The organization was 
divided into two divisions; (1) 
Home Office people and (2) Outside 
Sales Force and organization. The 
announcement stated: 

The contest is open to everybody—heads 


of departments, clerks, stenographers, office 
boys—everybody’s in. 

You don’t have to confine yourself to ideas 
about your own department. If you see an 
improvement that could be made in some 
other department, or in the outside offices 
don't be afraid to send it in. This is a 
friendly contest. Nobody will get mad so 
long as your suggestions are constructive 
and not destructive. 


We want the outside offices’ ideas about 


work in the Home Office, as well as in their 
respective offices. 


Ditto is the Needed Link 


Between Advertising and Sales 


Rerritorial Analysi 


1s Of 
3 Territories fi id ov 
Terrifo Y 
Terrifory2- Chev 
Tergstory 3 


Saks Possibilities by Counties 
i of the Northern port of Ohio. 


Publication Key 


ADVERTISING DEPT. 


pROPOSED ORGF 
aAoveRT St 


This is DITTO— 


a machine that eliminates 
rewriting. In a few mo- 
ments, direct from the orig- 
inal, DITTO produces up 
to 100 exact, legible copies 
of all or any part of the orig- 
inal. The original is simply 
typed, written, or drawn in 
the regular way with pencil 
or pen, or even printed. 
Any combination of these 
means, as well as various 
colors, can be used. Each 
copy is a facsimile—no 
chance of errors. DITTO 
makes these copies upon 
practically any paper or 
cardboard and up to 18 by 
32 inches in size. There’s 
no stencil to cut, no carbon 
paper to pack, no type to 
set. Any bright boy or girl 
can operate TTO. And 
DITTO copies cost but a 
few cents a hundred! 


Trade Mari 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


DI 


KLIMINATES REWRITING ! 


DITTO provides the Advertising De- 
partment and the Sales Force with means of 
constant, profitable communication. Ad- 
vance information of any publicity move is 
quickly relayed to every executive, branch 
office, distributor, and salesman by means 
of inexpensive, distinct DITTO copies. 


With DITTO, all such information can be kept 
strictly confidential and need not leave the Sales or 
Advertising Manager’s office for typing or printing. 
Forms, charts, graphs, drawings are all copied by 
DITTO with absolute assurance of accuracy and 
legibility. Territory maps, layouts, reports of sales, 
prospects’ inquiries, and other results are placed in 
the hands of sales people or directors in the shortest 
possible time. 


Proposed advertising campaigns, with all statistical 
data pertaining to them, can be presented to all inter- 
ested persons simultaneously. Reports of conferences, 
market analyses, presentations of publications, investi- 
gations of dealers, and other material required for the 
intelligent co-operation of advertising and sales effort 
can becompiled without appreciable cost or extra effort. 
DITTO serves the emergency need for a limited “run” 
of urgent form notices, or dealer help material. In such 
instances DITTO completes the job in just about the 
time required for typing “‘copy”’ for the printing press. 
The Sales Department gets information to the attention 
of the sales force with equal speed, when the organi- 
zation is DITTO-equipped. Records of sales, quota 
standings, price changes, inspirational bulletins, illus- 
trated pep letters, graphs, territory charts and similar 
forms can be copied [in up to five colors if desired} and 
on their way to the men on the firing line within a 
few moments after the original is completed. 


If your Advertising and Sales Departments need 
closer contact to make their efforts really co-operative, 
see if DITTO isn’t the agent for getting this result. 
In the offices of scores of the most successful adver- 
tisers and in leading advertising agencies, DITTO is 
“standard equipment” —as useful as advertising itself. 
Use the coupon — pin it to your letterhead — and get 


the DITTO story. 


DITTO, Incorporated, Sth Floor, 530 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 


7 SM-10-2% 


DITTO 
Incorporated 


5th Floor 


530 S. Dearborn St. 
rd Chicago, IIl. 


Give us full facts regarding 
Ditto. Send the Ditto Book. 


1oO=- 
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| Uransfer 


Large 


NOVAR NAMEPLATES 
DECALCOMANIE 


9 


that ‘‘Goes on Forever’ 


Used successfully on “Bear” Tractors and many other products of similar size 


NOVAR NAMEPLATES are permanent and retain their full 
brilliancy of colors through all kinds of weather. They are 
superior in every way to any other form of nameplate—and far 
more economical. Made by the producers of the famous 


‘‘Good-Ad’’ Decalcomanie Window Signs. 


Send for NOVAR samples—the water transfer—requires less 
time to apply than any other form of permanent nameplate 


Illustrated literature “‘S” and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer sent on request 


PALM, FECHTELER & COMPANY 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Mr. Frederick’s Version of 
Why Sales Managers’ 
Clubs Fail 


"VE just finished reading your 

article in the September issue 

of “Sales Management” on 
Sales Managers’ Clubs. Good—that 
is, partly good! The thing isn't 
quite so simple, however, as keeping 
out those who have something to 
sell. The Association of Sales Ex- 
ecutives have done this rigidly, but 
it isn’t very strikingly successful. 
The New York Sales Managers’ 
Club—by your own admission the 
best—applies a “rule of reason.” St. 
Elmo Lewis, Roy Comyns, Charley 
Hoyt, myself and one or two others 
“have something to sell” but this 
year Roy Comyns (of Alexander 
Hamilton) is president, and I have 
been treasurer since the club began. 
This “rule of reason” is infinitely 
better than any arbitrary distinction, 
because there are men in the class 
of those with something to sell who 
are intensely valuable. The only 
sane way to handle the problem is 
on a basis of personal selection, 
without an iron-clad rule. It is true 
that this is not easy, but the same 
difficulties face any selective club, 
social or business. 


Hard to Draw the Lines 

Furthermore, please note that the 
class of men “with something to 
sell” are not confined to those who 
sell services or advertising, etc. It 
includes men who sell merchandise. 
A sales manager of a chemical con- 
cern has a possible customer in the 
sales manager of another concern in 
the drug field, and the sales manager 
of a typewriter, dictation machine, 
adding machine, etc., has customers 
in every member. No—a “rule ’o 
thumb” on this point won’t work— 
except injustice to men who sell a 
service or product no more classifi- 
able as objectionable than the add- 
ing machine or dictation machine 
sales manager. There is only one 
right way to pick men who can 
really contribute to the general 
good, and not let the “sellers” let in 
on this rule be very numerous—and 
more than all, have them the kind 
who understand how to subjugate 
their business to club good. 


Another negative on one of your 
points, on program. I have been the 
most active factor on the New York 
Club’s program making since the 


oo 


EE a EO li‘ i’™ 


on oo 


When the Rotogravure Section of 
Che New York Cimes 


arrives in the home, who wants it first? 


Every member of the family 


Why? 
It tells in pictures stories of the news and of men and women in the public eye. 
It shows people and things as they are. 


It speaks a language both young and old understand. 
It pleases the eye while it imparts information. 


Who reads the advertising pages of the Rotogravure-Picture Section of The 
New York Times? 


Every member of the family. 


Why? 
Articles of use and adornment are reproduced. 
The latest styles and usages are emphasized. 


There is told at a glance what would otherwise require hundreds of words to explain. 
Information is given about commercial, social and scientific progress. 


Why does all this help to sell goods for the advertiser? 
It quadruples his audience. 


It enables him to display his wares as attractively as in a show window. 
It places his product among articles of popular appeal. 
It presents his sales-message to the entire family circle at the same time. 


How can all this be proved? 


Ask any regular advertiser in the Rotogravure-Picture Section of The New York Times. 


Where is the Rotogravure-Picture Section of The New York Times read? 
In every state of the United States. 
In 2,143 of the 3,065 counties of the United States. 
In 8,000 cities, towns and communities of the United States. 
In all United States possessions. 
In all the provinces and colonies of Canada. 
In 87 foreign countries. 


How many persons purchase the Sunday edition of The New York Times, of 
which the Rotogravure Section is a part? 


More than 500,000 each representing practically a different family. 
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NY YOU AND 
YOUR GOODS;~\ 


< 


‘ha 
YOUR mal A 
CUSTOMER ign 
AND at ml 
PLENTY OF a ied 
MONEY A 


Don’t Get Caught 


Put a stock of goods sufficient to outlast the 
embargo on your customers’ side of the barrier. 
Then the sales can go merrily on. 


It may cost you nothing. It may cost you a 
little. But it cannot cost as much as a dis- 
gruntled or lost customer. 


Let Distribution Service show you where and 
how to locate stocks to get the most certain 
delivery at moderate rates or—as was hinted— 
perhaps at a saving. A note’s enough. Dic- 
tate it now. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


123 W. Madison St., Chicago 
100 Broad Street, New York 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 

Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. Bush Terminal Co. 
CHICAGO OMAHA 

Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & 
CLEVELAND Van Company 

Ninth St. Terminal Warehouse Co. 


a - PHILADELPHIA 
EL PASO — . Terminal Warehouse & Transfer 
International Warehouse Co. Company 


FORT WORTH 


LAN 
Binyon-O’ Keefe Fireproof Storage "aeaaee an Go. 
Company 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Union Terminal Warehouse Co. San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co. S. N. Long Warehouse 
NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
Douglas Public Service Corp. Central Warehouse Co. 


The above concerns have warehouses which are 
modern, fully equipped, capably managed. Each 
is at the strategie center of a rich, distinet dis- 
tributive area. Used collectively they are the back- 
bone of your national distribution system. In 
groups or singly, they form the best possible 
backing for a sales and advertising eampaign. 
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club began, and our experience with 
complete season’s programs, or cen- 
tral ideas or subjects, is that they 
are dull and mechanical. Nobody 
can object to planning subjects, but 
after all it’s the man, not the sub- 
ject, who counts. The best subject 
in the world, in the hands of a poor 
speaker, a man who hasn’t much to 
impart, will be a flivver. And men 
who have something to say are not 
always available when you want 
them, or when they are scheduled, 
and if you commit yourself to a pro- 
gram and do not “deliver” on a 
number of occasions the club loses 
dignity. Our experience is that plan- 
ning for about four meetings ahead, 
without announcing them, is the 
best plan. The “central idea” plan 
is not good—devotion to a single 
line of thought for a period of 
months is boresome and_ imprac- 
ticable. 
“Pep” Talks Fail 


The great reason for failure, I 
have discovered, among sales man- 
agers’ clubs is too many talks of the 
“pep” variety; oratory and verbal 
fireworks instead of practical talks 
by men who not only have position 
and experience, but who have done 
some thinking or done new things, 
or old things in a different way. 
There is a curious hankering among 
many people in an organization for 
oratory, noise, funny stories and 
emotional appeal, rather than ideas. 
If a club is composed mainly of such 
it is bound to amount to little, and 
keep out serious sales managers. 


Lastly, I want to emphasize that 
the New York Club’s really greatest 
reason for success is a personal lik- 
ing and respect of the limited mem- 
bership for each other; they are 
valued friends as well as fellow- 
members. 

J. George Frederick. 


An idea which might be made use 
of by manufacturers in various lines 
is now being used by a local Ori- 
ental rug dealer in Chicago. In ad- 
dition to the regular copy which 
appears on his car cards, he has 
tipped on a small sample of one of 
his rugs. This actual sample is 
about the size of a government 
postal card, and makes a very strik- 
ing appearance. No doubt, it is a 
scrap or left-over which would 
otherwise be wasted. 


5000 Entire Windows [nstalled 


We Put Palmer Advertising 
Displays in Retail Windows 


q Palmer Advertising Service installs Palmer created lithographic display 
sets in Drug Stores, Groceries and Hardware Stores—decorates each 
window completely with your products—and returns to you a signed 
receipt from each of the 5000 store keepers to show that the display is com- 
plete, according to the photograph you have O. K.’d for uniform windows. 


Gq Such a window display campaign 


We are Producers sells goods, creates good will, elimi- 


of Advertising 


Material for Such 
Customers as: 


Colgate 

U.S. Rubber 
Mobiloil 

Postum Cereal 
Corn Products 
Kirk Soap 

Dixon Pencil 
Tidewater Oil 
American Tobacco 


nates waste, and assures quick 
coverage. We can time our work 
with your sales efforts in opening 
a new territory or in introducing a 
new product. We also supply a 
complete direct mail tie-up. We 
co-operate closely with Advertising 
Agencies in rounding out complete 


United Drug campaigns. 
Standard Oil 
Safe-Cabinet 
Whistle 
Vaseline 
Gardner’s Cakes 
Roger & Gallet 


Many Leading Agencies 


Cost: 5000 windows complete — including 5000 
lithographic display sets, and installgtion in 
5000 windows, art work by John Bradshaw 
Crandell—approximately $3.50 per window 


NOTE: If you haven’t investigated Palmer Advertising Service—it’s worth 
your while—our dealer help service is a decided asset in any national compaign 


Gentlemen: S. M. 10-23 
We are interested in your complete window display service. 


Full details are outlined in letter attached. Send display samples. 


PALMER 


Advertising Service, Inc. 


Position _ 


19 West 44th Street vicie 


Company 
Address 


New York City 


We create and manufacture ideas for all display material, from 24-sheet posters to small hangers, as well as forceful direct mail campaigns. Write us fully. 
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Every Sales Executive 
should have a copy 


“Merchandising at a Profit” is just what its 
name implies—an interesting discussion of 
merchandising: written for the man whose 
problem it is to sell more of his product next 
year than he did last: 


“Merchandising at a Profit” is of particular inter- 
est to those who sell more than one product or 
service, or to more than one class of trade. 


“Merchandising at a Profit,” it is true, tells you 


Written for the man whose problem it is to something about FINDEX and what it does. | 
reduce his selling costs, to develop and broaden But whether you eventually install the FINDEX 

his busiggss, to increase the volume of business System or not—you will find in this new bulletin 

with each one of his customers, profitably, to of ours some worth-while ideas for your | 
himself and to the customers. thoughtful consideration. 


Fill out the coupon below and let us send you a copy 


The Findex Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Pacific Building 


FINDEX 


( pronounced Find-ex ) | 


FINDEX COMPANY, Canadian Pacific Building, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your report on “Merchandising At a Profit.” 
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Plan No.12 for Following Up Inquiries 


By Edward H. Schulze 


How often have you read follow-up material which told how somebody in some radically dif- 


ferent line of business was using a product successfully? 


Haven’t you wondered why they 


didn’t tell you how someone in your own line of business was using the advertised product? 
Isn't a testimonial from someone you know personally, or who lives in your town stronger than 


one from the other side of the country? In this, the twelfth article, Mr 


. Schulze tells how to 


maintain a “Proof File” that will multiply the pulling power of your follow-up material. 


E often hear of this or that 
sales manager scoring a big 
success in closing inquiries. 
And sometimes, in our ignorance, 
we assume that the figures he pre- 
sents are inflated because they are 
so much better than our own. Yet 
it is becoming increasinglye evident 
that science is playing a more and 
more important part in good selling. 
\Vith goods costing more and more 
to manufacture, and buyers ever 
ready to strike if they think the 
charge is unjust, selling costs must 
be reduced so profits can be made, 
or the firm struggles along with 
limited distribution, killing a good 
product with poor sales methods and 
policies. 
lf merely having a good product 
or proposition meant that 
was assured, the task of 
success in business 


success 
making a 
would be 
fined to simply being sure you had a 
good product. But you know, 
all know, that right in your 
business there are propositions or 
products inferior to others, but 
which have a far bigger sale simply 
because they are more ably _pre- 
sented and sold. 
The Proof of the Pudding 

Many a good product is today 
laboring along with only sixty per 
cent of sales because the men back 
of the product have forgotten that 
the selling effort must be as good as 
the product. In the last analysis the 
prospective buyer can judge your 
proposal only from the standpoint 
of how convincingly you have pre- 
sented it. You may know it is good, 
but unless you can put this knowl- 
edge into the mind of the buyer, of 
what value is it? Your prospect 1s 
not gifted with second-sight, nor is 
he a mind-reader. He cannot look 
into your customers’ ledger and see 
buyer after buyer sending in re- 
peat orders in constantly increasing 
quantity. He does not know, unless 
you tell him, all the nice things that 
people say about your product or 


con- 


as we 
own 


proposition. Sure, vou know these 
things, but how can the prospect 
know them unless you and your 
salesmen tell him? Your prospect 
does not know the new and promi- 
nent users of your product. He can- 
not sit at your desk and see these 
records. Make known these favor- 
able facts. Equip your salesmen 
with weekly reports of every bit of 
favorable news, increased orders, 
testimonials. Give them PROOF 
and more PROOF. Assume every 
prospect is a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, who does not propose to buy 


unless he is shown not what you say 
(for you would 


about your product 


speak well of it anyway), but what 
others say, what it is doing for 
others known to the Scotchman. 

That is the object of Plan No. 12. 
Not merely to use good news when- 
ever possible, but to use good news 
scientifically ; that is, apply it where 
it will prove most effective. 

In handling vour inquiries it is not 
enough that you merely tell me what 
good things some people have said 
about your product or proposition, 
what prominent people use it, etc. I 
am not interested by what the man 
out in California says about your 
product or proposition, since I live 
in New York. But if you tell me 


Se 


LEFFINGWELL REAM COMPANY INC. "483 
4565 S. La Salle Street Chicago _ “Engineers 
ee OX au Ge Je Bruner, Vice Pres. 
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Cards and index tabs, showing how the “Proof File” is maintained either 
by lines of business or by locality 
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—In 
Washington! 
* The 


Liaison 


Officer’ 


The Washington Herald and 
Washington Times through 
their cooperative Merchandis- 
ing Department, will form the 
point of contact between your 
office and your retail outlet in 
Washington. 


Merchandise manufactured 
and merchandise sold to the 
jobber, and in return to the 
retailer, completes only three- 
fourths of the circle. The 
most important one-fourth is 
the sale made by the retailer. 
You have not sold your mer- 
chandise until the retailer has 
sold what has been sold him. 
Advertising is the only one of 
the cogs in this important 
machine of selling. 


Retailers are prone to follow 
the line of least resistance. 
They cannot be blamed for 
not getting wildly enthusias- 
tic about your merchandise. 
Remember, they sell compet- 
ing brands, and many other 
lines. You may need a 
liaison officer; your product 
may need stimulating; you 
may need windew displays; 
you NEED the direct point of 
contact offered by our Mer- 
chandising Department. This 
service is open to advertisers. 
If you are selling in Washing- 
ten, or are about to open in 
the national capital, write us 
for information or help. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen’! Manager 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


&€. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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that in New York City alone you 
have so many users I am interested. 
Or if you tell me that in my busi- 
ness alone your product is used by 
more than seventy-six firms, I am 


impressed. The closer you come to 
my business, or to mentioning 
people in my locality, the better you 
impress me. 


I will weger that you can take out 
the letters you are now using to fol- 
low up inquiries; I will wager that 
you can interview the salesman you 
now use to follow up inquiries; and 
I will wager that neither your let- 
ters nor your salesman possess all 
the PROOF of how well your prod- 
uct or proposition is liked in my ter- 
ritory, how many customers in my 
territory have repeated, and what 
they say. Don’t misunderstand me. 
Your salesmen are equipped with 
testimonials, but I will wager they 
are not in a position to give me con- 
centrated proof—proof from people 
whose testimonials mean something 
to me. Nor do your letters contain 
striking proof that the man right in 
my own town has used your product 
for years and says so-and-so. 


Give Salesmen the Proof 


If | were a sales manager, I would 
equip the salesman covering Indi- 
ana, for instance, with detailed 
PROOF of how the best dealers in 
Indiana have increased their orders 
year after year; what the best 
dealers say about the money-making 
possibilities of the product, etc. In 
other words, I would supply the 
salesmen not with wind, but facts 
and figures that he could show the 
Indiana prospect and thereby prove 
what other dealers in his own state 
are accomplishing. And in my let- 
ters following the inquiry I would 
intensify the use of these facts and 
figures, so that to the Indiana pros- 
pect I presented proof which could 
not help but impress, because the 
prospect knew the people I was talk- 
ing about. 

In New York City one of the most 
successful automobile dealers issued 
a book giving the letters of satisfied 
New Yorkers. It was the most im- 
pressive piece of selling literature 
the writer has ever seen. Yet the 
national advertising of that car 
never impressed us. It remained 
for the dealer to furnish proof from 
people we know by reputation, if not 
personally. 

Plan No. 12 means making the 
most of the good facts about your 
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product; not about the product it- 
self, but what people are saying 
about it, how they are buying more 
and more, etc. It means using these 
facts, and keeping them in such 
form that if you want to know how 
your product stands in the South, 
you can quickly give the repeat 
order record of the best Southern 
dealers, and what they say. 


How to Keep the Proof 

If the salesman is talking to a man 
from Missouri, put him in a position 
to show that man the rising repeat 
orders and what buyers are saying. 
Let him whip out his PROOF book 
and show how that buyer in St. 
Louis, his home town, began with 
twelve dozen, and is now buying 
twelve gross. Give him proof, but 
give him the proof so he can apply 
it where it will do the most good. 
You know that I can more easily sell 
you if I mention some of your 
friends who are using my product 
and who speak highly of it. There- 
fore, why not keep your PROOF 
FILE so classified that they can be 
put to use at an instant’s notice? 

Here is the way it can be done: 
When your customer’s ledger shows 
an account which indicates a steady 
increase in sales, pay your book- 
keeper a bonus to report this fact to 
you, copy the record, put it on a 
card and file it in your PROOF 
FILE back of the state and city in 
which the customer does business. 
If a testimonial is received, type it 
on a card, or on a sheet and paste 
to card, and file the card according 
to city and state. Keep this up so 
you have in your PROOF FILE 
every good thing that has been said 
about your product, all arranged by 
town and state so you can apply 
these facts when following up an in- 
quiry ; or your salesman can use them 
when covering the prospects in that 
territory. 

Or, if your product or proposition 
is one where it would be more im- 
pressive to mention users according 
to kinds of business, then classify 
your PROOF FILE according to 
kinds of business and file facts so 
that you can tell me who uses your 
product in any given industry; how 
long they have been using it; what 
they say about it, and how often 
they have repeated. 

You can use either method with 
Plan No. 12. File by states and 
towns, or by kinds of business. 
Naturally, if you are selling food 
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Have you an 


apple tree in your 
back yard ? 


F you haven't you are missing the joy of “picking 
them off the tree all red and rosy and wet with 
the morning dew.” 
85% of our readers have apple trees 
60% have berry bushes 
91% have vegetable gardens 
86% have rose bushes 
76% have shrubbery 


67% grow peonies, gladioli and irises 
98% live in houses 


W rite for copy of aaa own the houses they live in 


plan building anew 
October issue You can visualize all of the requirements of a modern home of 


this type surrounded by beautiful flower beds and gardens, 
with fruit trees and berry bushes. 


Three hundred thousand such families are reading FRUIT, 
GARDEN and HOME every month. They are doing the 
things it suggests in the improvement of the home and its 
surroundings. 
Let us send you a study of this market pertaining particularly 
to your product. We have made a very thorough investiga- 
tion. The above figures are some of the facts revealed. Your 
request will get immediate attention with no 
obligation on your part. 


FRUIT, GARDEN 
and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A magazine for 
home-lovers in 
towns, suburbs and 
cities 
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If you're interested in advertising 


Class Magazine *’aucxco'* 


Sent on 10 days’ approval—add it to your list of reference books 


you'll be interested in CLASS 


Class gives its readers the most useful information 
about advertising that comes to their desks—and it is 
put up in a bright, cheerful, attractive way that most 
people like. 


Note the schedule of good things 1n the October issue— 
and then figure if Class wouldn't be a good investment 
for you—twelve big monthly issues for $1! 


Cooperative Advertising Wins sonnel of a successful industrial 
One of the big features of modern 44vertising department. 
advertising is cooperative cam- Writing Successful Trade Copy 
paigns by associations, to broaden 
the market for the products of the 
industry. October Class describes 
the newest, and one of the largest, 
that by the Illuminating Glass- 
ware Guild. 


Writing advertising for trade 
purposes is no small task. R. 
Bigelow Lockwood, a national au- 
thority, gives the tenth of his 
series of articles dealing with this 
important subject. 


7 ‘ ] iui 4 3 » ry ‘ 
Do You Sell Contractors? New Ideas for Your Catalog 


fos Shovel — a Most manufacturers are making 
ad long experience in selling the = the catalog more than just that. 
construction field, and G. G. pjang for making it a super- 
ee “x goerpn pe. necye al catalog, with sales promotion fea- 
ager, tells what Kind of copy Re tures, are outlined in the October 
uses to get his proposition over to jue of Class 


the hard-fisted contractor. 
Handling the Health Idea in 
Copy 
lot of manufacturers make 
What readers of Class think of some big mistakes in writing 
the program recently outlined in copy that includes the health 
the magazine, for closer coopera- angle. Will C. Braun, of the 
tion between the production de- American Medical Association, 
partment, on the one hand, and_ tells how to safeguard advertis- 
the sales-advertising department, ing of this character. 


on the other. A Dealer Who Is Looking for 
Organizing for Industrial New Lines 

Advertising A large group of dealers in an 
Keith J. Evans, of Joseph T. important field are looking for 
Ryerson & Son, the founder of the new lines with which to keep 
National Industrial Advertisers’ busy all the year round. If you 
Association, gives his ideas for want new retail outlets, read this 
the proper organization and per- article. 


Making Production and Sales 
Effort Coincide A 


These are just a few of the headline articles 
in October Class, typical of its high standard of 
editorial quality. 


Send for a copy of the October issue—you’ll like it 


We also publish Crain’s Market Data Book 


Sales managers in all lines find Crain’s Market Data Book and 
Directory of inestimable assistance. Every trade, industry and 
profession is analyzed, and the basic facts and statistics given, 
with information regarding range of purchases, seasonal require- 
ments, buying methods, etc. Full data regarding all business 
publications, classified to show fields covered. The book costs 
$5, and many companies assert they wouldn't be without it. 
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products, hardware, clothing, acces- 
sories, etc., you would file your facts 
by state and town, because your 
product is retailed either through 
grocers, hardware stores, clothiers, 
auto supply stores. But if you sell 
a specialty that can be used in many 
lines of business—then file your 
facts by business classification. After 
this is done, furnish your salesmen 
with a loose-leat, kept up-to-date, 
PROOF FILE containing all the 
facts you have. And in your letters 
to follow-up inquiries use these facts 
as shown in the following two suc- 
cessful examples: 


LETTER A 
This letter is going to make you say, “Now 
that is unusual—that he should write me this 
way.” 
Then, after you have read the following 


paragraphs, you will doubtless say, “Yes, 1 
guess he’s right at that.” 


For I am answering your request for par- 
ticulars on Dartnell Service, not with the 
usual stereotyped form letter that some pub- 
lishers use, nor am I quoting vou dry, unin- 
teresting generalities. 


On the contrary, I am going to ask you, 
man to man, to just sit at my desk while I 
turn to my PROOF FILE and tell you what 
Mr. Alfred P. Rogers of Rogers & Company, 
your own city, says about Dartnell Service. 
This is what Mr. Rogers says: 


(Excerpt of Testimonial Here) 


Nor is that all. Firms like Franklin, Jones 
& Co., Williams & Smith, Furnish Stamford 
& Co., Brown & Son—all in your own line 
of business, not only highly endorse Dartnell 
Service, but have used it for three years or 
more. 


So you see this isn't a selling letter in the 
usual sense of the word. I merely tell you 
what successful men in your own city and in 
your own line of business think of our serv- 
ice. Our friends—or shall I say, satisfied 
customers—constitute our selling force. As 
to the cost of the service—so moderate you 
will be pleasantly surprised when you scan 
the enclosed application form. What it in- 
cludes is best shown on the folder enclosed 
herewith. 


I want you to feel that Dartnell Service is 
good or these men would not say so. Know- 
ing it is good, you want it, of course. Our 
letter is unusual in that we are not going to 
urge you to subscribe because your own 
judgment will tell you whether or not to join 
our family of well known users. 


Very truly yours, 


LETTER B 
Ten minutes after three. 


In twenty minutes the next mail will come 
in. I'm going to wish hard that it contains 
an envelope with your name in the upper 
left-hand corner. 


An answer to my letter of August 10th. 


That letter went to some very successful 
firms who inquired about Dartnell Service at 


Lie 
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The states which comprise Omaha’s Wholesale fourth the total farm wealth of the United States. 
Territory contain 310,000 farms averaging 390 acres The territory referred to is best reached from 
each. The nation’s average farm area is less than Omaha. It includes Western Iowa, Nebraska, 
half, or 148.2 acres. Southern South Dakota, Wyoming, Southern Mon- 
The average value of a farm in this territory is tana, Eastern Idaho, Northern Utah, Northern 
$24,626 or more than twice the nation’s average. Colorado, Northern Kansas, Northwestern Missouri 
The total farm wealth of the territory is one- and Nevada. 


SELL HERE — START AT OMAHA 


~_ Omaha World Herald 


Morning —- Evening — Sunday 
AUGUST CIRCULATION—DAILY, 95,100—SUNDAY, 91,937 


National Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
A complete analysis of this market is 
contained in the book, “Omaha—the Gate- 
way of the West’? and the Sales Analysis 
of the Omaha Trade Territory. Write 
to the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
or the Omaha World-Herald for copies. 
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Spot Stocks and the 
Bright Spot 


« . . . . . . 
cA lways in California it is somewhere harvest time!” 
And Californians, converting their varied crops into cash, 
always have money to spend. 


But this year-’round market has learned to be intolerant 
of the delays incidental to “shipment from the East.” 
Westerners prefer the immediate shipments from their 
own factories or from branch warehouses established by 
YOUR competitors. 


How can you East-of-the-Rockies manufacturers conquer 
these conditions? How can you step up to a level footing 
with a competition that maintains Pacific Coast branches? 


The Lawrence Warehouse Company 
offers the solution! 


Carload lots of merchandise can be shipped to our eleven 
modern warehouses and thence distributed to the entire 
State. Spot stocks thus maintained give you all the ship- 
ping advantages of a Pacific Coast Branch. A time-tried 
Kardex filing system maintains accurate perpetual inven- 
tory. A trained personnel is ready to pack, ship, record 
and bill orders to your customers. We will even collect 
and keep your books. In fact “no task to great — no de- 
tail too small.” Pleased patrons credit us with an “error- 
proof system.” 


We will be glad to quote you exact figures 
on the cost of our warehouse service. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


COMPANY 


Al T. Gibson, President 


37 DRUMM STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Operating a Chain of Warehouses in Central California 


OAKLAND - SAN FRANCISCO 
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the time you did. Such firms as National 
Tube Company, Marshall Field, Guaranty 
Trust Co., General Motors, Youngstewn 
Steel, American Woolen. And what hap- 
pened? 


National Tube and General Motors sent 
us their orders yesterday. The American 
Woolen, Guaranty Trust, Youngstown Steel, 
together with Marshall Field, came in a few 
days before. An order from every one of 
the aforementioned. But yours is missing. 


{ wonder if your order is not already on 
the way? Anyway, I will send this reminder 
knowing that you realize the most vital prob- 
lem in your business is more sales at less 
cost—just the problem for Dartnell Service. 
Look over the enclosed—then use the form. 
Now is a good time to get this done and off 
your mind. 

Very truly yours, 


New York Ad Club 
to Hold Advertis- 
ing Exposition 


The Advertising Club of New 
York has planned an Advertising 
Exposition to be held in the Seventy- 
First Regiment Armory, New York 
City, during the week of November 
12th to 17th, 1923. 

The purpose of this show is to 
interpret the power and usefulness 
of advertising to the general public 
as well as those directly interested 
or engaged in advertising work. The 
exposition will be particularly de- 
signed to demonstrate to the general 
public the part which advertising 
has contributed toward raising the 
standards of living and increasing 
the comforts and joys of life in 
America. 

Advertising Characters in Review 

One of the features of the exposi- 
tion will be an “Advertising Re- 
view” presented each evening with 
living models in the cast. This re- 
view will be in verse and set to 
music written by members of the 
New York Club and staged by a 
professional director. 

There will also be educational ses- 
sions which will consist of daily talks 
by owners of advertised businesses, 
lasting from twenty to thirty 
minutes and continuing from 10:00 
to 1:00 o’clock and from 2:30 to 
5:00 o'clock. These talks will be 
under two general classifications, 
(a) to show what advertising has 
done for their individual concerns 
and (b) to show what specific media 
have done for them—for example, 
poster advertising, newspaper adver- 
tising, magazine advertising, etc. 
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FIRE! 


How? 


—stop it at the start! 


Shown dramatically by an Industrial Motion Picture made for the 


koamiie-Gilds Grporaiion 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


by the 


N 


j Silk scopre 


SAFETY STANDARD 


Tilin Servtece 


S 


Va 


FIRE! Dread word of destruction! By its 
power, properly controlled, man has con- 
quered the earth and created modern civil- 
ization. The same power, unleashed, de- 
stroys both man and his creations. 
$521,000,000 property loss by fire last year! 
Imagination staggers. But, it isn’t our fire, 
or our loss. So we pass on—indifferent, or 
careless, for our own safety. It’s of the 
future, problematic. 


To take each prospect to an actual fire, have 
him time the progress of the flames and the 
results of using appropriate extinguishing 
devices—that would be a sales talk almost 
100% effective. And this is just what the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation does in this In- 
dustrial Motion Picture. To take execu- 
tives from their desks to an outdoor demon- 
stration, staged with difficulty, often is im- 
possible. This is another case of bringing 
the mountain to Mohomet. 


The motion picture conveniently and eco- 
nomically gives visual proof of the superi- 
ority of Firefoam and advances quickly to 
the point where sales are made. Rotary 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, Community Centers, Trade Conven- 
tions, Fire Underwriters’ meetings, Insur- 
ance Company officials, Fire Prevention So- 
cieties, Municipal Fire Departments, Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Associations, all offer op- 
portunities for showing the film. 


The Pathescope Film Service 
Is A Complete Service 


There is no division of responsibility. We 
write the scenario, take the picture, make 


the prints on either theater-size or “Safety 
Standard” film, arrange distribution, and 
supply New Premier Pathéscopes which 
your men can use anywhere without a fire- 
proof booth and without violating state, 
municipal or insurance restrictions. The 
following concerns for whom we have made 
Industrial Motion Pictures are the best 
endorsements of our service. 


American Gas & Electric Mosler Safe Company 
Company , Cc. F. Mueller Company 
Atlantic City Electric Com- (Macaroni) 
gp Regist Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works National Cash Register Co 
Ohio Power Company 
John A. Roebling Sons Co. 
Chas. A. Sehieren & Co. 
(Duxbak) 
The Standard Textile 
Products Company 


Colgate & Company 

E. F. Drew & Co. (Spredit) 

Franklin Baker Company 
(Coconut) 

Frontenac Breweries, Ltd. 

General Eleetric Company 


™ diz 
oo (Henney U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 


Foundry Company 


Tide Water Oil Company 


Inter. Mercantile Marine 
Kirkman & Sons 
MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and many others. 


New Premier Pathescope the Standard 
Industrial Motion Picture Projector 


The New Premier Pathéscope is a motion 
picture projector so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
expert critics. It uses only “Safety Stan- 
dard” narrow-width film, and every Pathé- 
scope projector and film bears the Approval 
Seal of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
The Pathéscope weighs only twenty-three 
pounds and can be carried in a_ small 
suitcase. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


The investment for an Industrial Motion Picture is much lower than you probably 
imagine. Let us explain and demonstrate the complete Puthéscope Film Service, either at 
your office or the Pathéscope Salon. Write for booklet, “‘Selling with Motion Pictures” 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824 Aeolian Bldg., 35 West 42nd Street, New York 
WILLARD B. COOK, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


tp Mh OT 
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GE DAILY NEWS 98 > 


GRANT DENIES WELL EXISTS 


Largest 


Morning Circulation 
in CAmerica 


688,577 


(Monthly Average, August, 1923) 


—intentionally 


CCASIONALLY when he needs a 
little rose color in his ochre every-day 
existence, Sweeney (just an average 

young man) goes to the play. Sometimes he goes 
alone, or with another fellow, and buys a seat up- 
stairs; sometimes (rapturous event!) with his girl, 
he has orchestra seats, bought from the scalpers. 


With the seats come the offset covered pro- 
grams, booklets of alluringadvertisements. Many 
of the men who buy the advertisements do not 
intend them for Sweeney—but for the folks in 
the four-forty seats in the first ten rows. Neither 
are somany richly printed magazines intended for 
Sweeney ; nor gilt-edged direct mail pieces that 
go to memberships of clubs and charge accounts, 
nor assumedly class newspapers—although a 
shockingly large number of Sweeney’s kind fool 
the publishers and advertisers by reading them! 


Do you stand for snobs on your salesforce? 
Then why practise snobbery in your.acvertising? 


* * * 


HEN Sweeney goes to the theatre... 

who gets the thrill from the stage sun- 
rise? Who applauds like thunder when the 
beautiful ingenue turns her eyes heavenward 
and proclaims that “rags are royal raiment when 
worn for virtue’s sake?” Not the dinner coats 
and decolletees fronting the footlights in the 


four-dollar seats—but Sweeney back in the 
house, or upstairs. The first row folks see the 
paint and wrinkles on the canvas, and on the lead- 
ing lady; they see acting in a theatre—but 
Sweeney sees the stuff of dreams, the elixir of 
existence. There are so many things in this world 
that are fresh, new and wonderful to Sweeney ! 


The advertising in the program... . does 
the stout Mrs. Stuyvesant in the box believe 
that your brand of cold cream, of perfume, of 
corsets, of shoes, of ham or bacon, of automo- 
bile, will make her look better, feel better, be 
better? No, aristocratic advertiser, she doesn't 
But Sweeney's girl does! Are the wing collar 
wearers moved by the Arrow Adonis or the 
Anargyros appeal? Sweeney reads, believes, 
wants! 


Every theatrical producer will tell you that 
it is the balcony and: gallery admissions that 
make the play pay. You cannot neglect them in 
your business, either. 


* ® * 


VEN in New York Sweeney does not go 

to the theatre often, but he does read ad- 
vertisements always. Tell It to Sweeney—in 
The News, the tabloid picture newspaper that 
presents the ever changing, always interesting 
drama of life each day to Sweeney's eager eyes. 
Win the largest market in America with the 
largest morning circulation in America. Sell the 
richest market in the most economical medium, 
the tabloid paper. The tabloid pictorial News, 
limited in the quantity of advertising it can 
carry, will give your sales message more than 
600,000 circulation, 96.9°¢ concentrated in New 


York City and suburbs. Get the facts! 


Tell It to Sweeney has been issued in 
folder form —Wirite for the full set! 


NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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“Sales Management” Begins Its Sixth - 
Year in Larger Quarters 


Won Fame by Predicting Slump of 1920 Nine Months Ahead 
— Has Successfully Fought Many Battles for Sales Managers 


T is just five years ago this 
month that the first issue of this 
magazine made its little bow to 

the sales managers of the country. 

At that time the war in Europe 

looked as though it might drag on 

for many months. Selling goods 
had been placed on the list of non- 
essential occupations by the war de. 
partment, and sales organizations 
which had been years in the making 
were crumbling to pieces under the 
never-ending call for men to fill the 
training camps. It seemed about 
the most foolhardy thing that could 
possibly be done—to start a new 
magazine when no man knew what 
the morrow held in store for him; 
when printers dared not make con- 
tracts for fear they might not be 
able to get the necessary paper, etc. 

The first issue of the new publica- 
tion was not much to look 
at. On account of the war 
emergency, every possible 
economy in the use of 
paper was practiced. The 
margins were cut close to 
the type, the cover was 
omitted, and the articles 
were digested to the very 
core. In those early issues 
our one aim was to do our 
part in preparing business 
for the period of readjust- 
ment of the conflict. 


Home of The Dartnell Corporation, publishers of 


The magazine went over 


General Office—Correspondence and Accounting 
Departments 


big from the start. Complimentary 
letters poured in from  Dartnell 
boosters all over the country which 
were most encouraging and wel- 
come. It was the first effort ever 
made to publish a magazine devoted 
exclusively to the sales managers’ 
interests, and the sales managers’ 
response was generous indeed. Even 
before the printer’s bill was paid, 
enough subscriptions had been re- 
ceived to pay for the printing for 
almost a year, and the success of the 
venture was assured. 

The editorial policy from the be- 
ginning was “clinical.” The editors 
believe that sales managers are not 
interested in what other pecple 
think, or what they imagine they 
think, nearly so much as they are 
“in what others have done.” We 


regard the business of marketing as 


“Sales Management” Magazine 
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a great clinic, in which daily experi- 
ments are being made and daily les- 
sons learned. It is our mission to 
pass on to our readers the news of 
what transpires in the world of 
marketing, divested of useless verbi- 
age and theorisms. While we do, 
occasionally, in an endeavor to re- 
lieve the monotony, publish articles 
of a different theme, the backbone 
of our editorial policy and the secret 
of such success as we have had, is 
this clinical treatment of subjects. 
We have no space to give to the 
spouting and spluttering of bright 
young men who are making the 
most of an opportunity to tell how 
they put over some advertising cam- 
paign, the credit for which every- 
body or the inside knows belongs 
to the advertising agent who handles 
the account, or some one higher up 
in the organization. 


In the fall of nineteen- 


nineteen, “Sales Manage- 
ment” openly advocated 


the formation of a national 
sales managers’ association, 
which would be big enough 
and strong enough numeri- 
cally to win for the sales 
manager his rightful place 
in business. For many 
months this subject was 
discussed in our pages, as 
our older readers will re- 
call, and it was finally al- 


Editorial Offices—All editorial men have light, airy 


private offices 
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The Best Manin 15,000 


Hit Best Manufacturing Company needed a 


sales manager. 
of Directors. 


talked it over. 
gon required 


The President told the Board 
Every director had some ideas. 
Two directors had candidates for the job. 


They 


Finally, a word picture of the para- 
was developed and Mr. 
started out to find the man. 


President 


He nosed around among the trade, and read “ads” 
in trade papers and newspapers, and ran classified 
advertisements under key numbers in several places 
and read 247 letters and interviewed men until his 
head ached and he didn’t know whether he was look- 
ing for a ring master or a broken down social worker. 
Of course he was handicapped by the fact that he 
couldn't tell all the confidential facts about his busi- 
ness to the people he asked for help, and he couldn't 
advertise over his own name, and he had all his 
regular work to attend to while he was_ plaving 


employment Manager. 


Finally, he and the B. of D. 
patched up their differences 
and decided to forget about 
the man they knew they 
ought to have and hire the 
best man available. Then D1- 
rector Furbush, one of those 
quiet fellows who gets ahead 
but never makes any fuss, 
stepped forward and_ placed 
digests of the records of three 
men on the table. One of 
them was hired and made 
good. 


Here’s what happened. While 
the President was sweating 
blood, Director Furbush 
wrote to us and told us in 
confidence what the company 
wanted. We sent digests of 
the records of three men. 
That’s all. The President 
couldn’t understand the situa- 
tion so one day, when he was 


If you want a jo 


in Boston he called at our 
office and asked us how we 
did it. 


And Mr. Fletcher said to him, 
“You think you did a tremen- 
dous amount of work, and 
you did. But if you could 
spend four years and $100,000 
looking for the right man, you 
would get a better man than 
you would expect to dig up in 
a few weeks working under 
serious handicaps. It’s just a 
matter of common sense. We 
have interviewed 15,000 men. 
When you work with us you 
get the best man in 15,000. 
And furthermore, you know 
before you start work just 
how much it is going to cost 
you to locate and investigate 
him-—and this cost is about 
one-third what you would 
spend working alone. 


b This advertising 1s 


bringing in jobs— 


real positions with high grade employers. If you 
want one, write for information regarding bulletin 


service of positions open. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Temporary address to be used only until our offices in the new Chamber of Commerce 
Building (the best office building in New England) are ready) 
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lowed to slumber until more local 


sales managers’ clubs could be 
formed. The actual formation of 
the association did not take place 
until this spring at Atlantic City, 
and is now well on the way to suc- 
cess, thanks to the unselfish efforts 
of Charles F. Abbott of New York, 
and his committee. 


In February, 1919, it was “Sales 
Management's” privilege to assist in 


| steadying the nerves of sales execu- 


tives during the falling price scare 
of that year, when one concern after 
another, thinking that rapid defla- 


| tion had set in, began to nervously 


| cut prices. 


Our editorial, “Sit Tight 
and Tell Your Salesmen to Stop 
Rocking the Boat,” was reprinted in 
the public press, in house organs 
and in bulletins. About this time 
the export craze began to take form, 
and a great many concerns were 
casting longing eyes at Gaston, 
Williams and Wigmore, and_ the 
others who had made untold for- 
tunes during the war. We advised 
against spending money to get ex- 
port business at this time, and in an 
editorial in our February, 1919, is 
sue, entitled “Export Soap Bubbles,” 
predicted that the present boom 
would soon end, and counseled wait- 
ing for a more settled condition. 
Subsequent events justified our 


| stand. 


What the Magazine Stands For 

Possibly the greatest service 
which “Sales Management” has ren- 
dered its readers was in forecasting 
the slump of 1920, in the January, 
1920, issue. This was several months 
before the professional business 
prophets had begun to have their 
doubts, and so far as we know we 
were the first publication of national 
importance to see the handwriting 
on the wall. Anyhow, we warned 
our readers what was coming almost 
nine months ahead. In the same 
way, we forecasted the recovery of 
1922 six months ahead. 


In our issue of October, 1921, we 
announced a platform which called 
for (1) the elimination of wasteful 
methods in sales and advertising; 
(2) greater appreciation of the sales 
manager's place in business build- 
ing; (3) ascendency of sales depart- 
ment over production and credits; 
(4) the adoption of uniform mileage 
books; (5) lower hotel rates for 
salesmen; (6) a mercantile census 
of the United States by the federal 
government; (7) coordination of all 


“Advertising News” in 
‘Lhe Chicago Daily News 


The representative Chicago family confidently looks to The Daily News not only for full 
and authentic political, commercial, social and sporting information—but with equal confi- 


dence looks to the same medium for full and authentic advertising information covering the 
entire Chicago market. 


To the housewife intent on the most judicious outlay of the family budget, this adver- 
tising news is of vital importance. To have it complete and dependable in one newspaper, 


minimizes her shopping efforts and promotes her economies—just as it minimizes the ex- 
penditures and increases the sales of the advertiser. 


Because it enjoys the interest and confidence of the great majority of Chicago buyers, 
The Daily News prints, year after year, a greater total volume of advertising than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. In the first eight months of 1923, for example, The Daily News 
printed a total of 13,101,674 agate lines as against 10,994,537 printed by the Daily Tribune, 
the newspaper having the next highest score. 


The well rounded nature of The Daily News’ reader interest is reflected in its leadership 
in major advertising classifications as illustrated below, the figures (supplied by the Adver- 


tising Record Co., an independent audit service maintained by all Chicago newspapers) being 
for the first eizht months of 1923. 


AUTOMOBILES “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 

The Daily News First............. 426,963 lines The Daily News First.)......... .626.870 lines 

The Daily Tribune next........... 371,201 lines 2 Pee MORE... « . 6 0 sc soe 219,097 lines 
BOOKS FOODSTUFFS 

The Daily News First............. 80,476 lines The Daily News First............. 504,856 lines 

p> 2 8 ee eee 53,755 lines ee a 470,428 lines 
CHURCHES FURNITURE 

The Daily News First............. 48,963 lines The Daily News First............. 615,151 lines 

The Daily Tribune next........... 14,408 lines i eer ere 414,884 lines 
CLOTHING OPTICIANS 

The Daily News First........... 1,436,771 lines The Daily News First............. 17,461 lines 

The Daily Tribune next.......... 1,416,044 lines The Daily Tribune next........... 15,672 lines 
DEPARTMENT STORES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 

The Daily News First........... 3,890,851 lines The Daily News First... ......... 108,575 lines 

The American mext.............. 1,715,155 lines The American next............... 58,558 lines 
EDUCATIONAL RADIO 

The Daily News First............. 65,120 lines The Daily News First............. 81,756 lines 

The Daily Tribune next........... 54,023 lines The American next............... 79,929 lines 
REAL ESTATE TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 

The Daily News First...¢......... 77,694 lines The Daily News First........... 9,616,876 lines 

The Daily Tribune next........... 76,749 lines The Daily Tribune next......... 7,390,060 lines 


These facts and figures embody the judgment of experienced advertisers in the Chicago 
field who today, as for many years past, rank 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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48 St. Martin’s Lane 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


COHIS organization has es- 
tablished anew unit of service 
—an Agricultural Depart- 
ment under the personal 
direction of Glenn G. Hayes. 


It is composed entirely of 
experienced farm-trained 
specialists who have made 
unusual records in Agricul- 
tural Advertising and 
Merchandising. 


These men know the farmer 
—his problems, language and 


buying habits. They can 
Sell as well as Tell. 


They have successfully mer- 
chandised, to farmers, every- 
thing from milk stools to 
tractors, from soap to pianos. 


The services of this depart- 
ment are offered to a limited 
number of new clients who 
wish to expand their sales in 
this tremendous field. 


McCutcheon-Gerson Service 


64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Are You /elling or 
Selling the Farmer? 


21 Park Row 
NEW YORK., N.Y. 
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sales activities, including advertis- 
ing, under the control of one man; 
(8) organization of sales managers’ 
associations in all sales centers; and 
(9) the ultimate federation of these 
associations into a national associa- 
tion; (10) the education of the 
dealer and the jobber, and their 
sales people, in the art of selling 
merchandise. To these might be 
added innumerable other objects for 
which we have fought, and are fight- 
ing, but these ten are the most im- 
portant—particularly the first. 


Betts Draws New Covers 


The activities of The Dartnell 
Corporation, and_ especially its 
magazine, “Sales Management,” had 
reached a point by nineteen-twenty 
where it was decided to house the 
business in its own home. Accord- 
ingly, a location was selected in the 
Ravenswood business district, just 
above Wilson Avenue on the line of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, and a_ two-story building 
erected. At the time it was thought 
that the building would be amply 
large to house the business for years 
to come—but no such thing. It 
wasn’t long before the working 
quarters became too cramped, and 
an addition was erected this sum- 
mer. The new addition practically 
doubles the working space, and the 
whole structure is given over to 
Dartnell activities—the first floor 
housing The Dartnell Press, and the 
upper floor The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion. The Dartnell organization 
now embraces, including its New 
York and foreign offices, over one 
hundred people, all of whom devote 
their entire time and energy to 
doing one thing well. 


The covers for Volume VI, of 
which this is the first issue, have 
been drawn by Theon Betts, a Chi- 
cago artist whose daring poster ef- 
fects have brought him national 
fame. Another innovation is using 
a larger size type for the reading 
matter, thereby making the maga- 
zine easier to read. We have also 
reverted to the policy, which we fol- 
lowed from 1918 to 1920, of not sell- 
ing the panel on the front cover to 
advertisers, using it instead to call 
attention to articles of special inter- 
est in the issue. While this change 
represents a loss of revenue, we feel 
it is not fair to let one advertiser 
dominate the advertising of his com- 
petitors by selling this position. 
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To those sales managers who will write us on their business stationery, we shall be very 
glad to send free our comprehensive catalogue covering mail campaign, new postal 
regulations and valuable information regarding Du-Plex Envelopes and their use 
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AFTER the ad is printed it’s 


only the customer that counts— 
THE SEATTLE TIMES 


offers the lowest milline-customer 
rate in America. 


THE SEATTLE DAILY TIMES 


Eastern Representatives Pacific Coast Representatives 
The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency R. J. Bidwell Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
Detroit Kansas City 
St. Louis Atla 
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Photo courtesy C. M. & St. P. R. R. and Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 


A Market that Welcomes New Products 


Where People 


Buy Easily and Appreciate Quality 


O much has been written about 


the Pacific Northwest as a 

playground for pleasure-seek- 
ing vacationists that sales managers 
are apt to have been led to overlook 
the wonderful sales possibilities of 
the fastest territory in 
these United States—a region that 
increased 103 per cent in population 
the last decade, as against an aver- 
age of twenty-two per cent for the 
entire United States. That 
means a wonderful increase in sales, 
a market that will automatically 
take care of an annual increase in 
sales that will make the sales man- 
ager’s heart jump for joy. 


growing 


alone 


Take Seattle for instance—why 
there are comparatively young men 


there who remember Seattle as a 
struggling frontier settlement of 


barely 4,000 people without a rail- 
road, with one crude wharf and no 
outside trade. In the span of their 
lives these men have seen a giant 
city reared as fast as the prover- 
bial beanstalk, a city now providing 
homes and employment for more 
than 325,000 people, served by four 
transcontinental railroads, sixty-five 
steamship lines, and handling 5,227,- 


586 tons of cargo over its 142 acres 
of improved wharfage. 

Can any other city offer such a 
contrast? We hear of the growth of 
Detroit, the marvelous increase in 
Los Angeles, and of the thousands 
who help swell the crowds in New 
York each year, yet we do not have 
to go out of the Pacific Northwest 
to find other cities whose growth is 
on a par with that of Seattle. 

What about Spokane, capital of a 
vast inland commercial and agricul- 
tural empire that creates new wealth 
at the rate of $400,000,000 a year? 
Fifty years ago an Indian trading 
post established at Spokane 
Falls, as the site of the future city 
was then called. As late as 1889 
this city could boast of but 11,500 
population, and suffered a fire which 
would have stifled the growth of a 
hardy community. In_ the 
twenty-five years since the fire, the 
former trading post has grown until 
today it has a prosperous population 
of 115,000, with 362,000 people re- 
siding within a hundred-mile circle 
about the city. One hundred miles 
is but a short distance as westerners 
are used to considering distance, so 


was 


less 
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we can count on the majority of this 
population as Spokane customers, 
whose major purchases are made in 
Spokane. 

Spokane is the hub for more rail- 
road mileage than any other point 
west of Omaha, and is served by 
six transcontinental lines and twelve 
branch and local lines which radiate 
from Spokane and intimately con- 
nect it with its rich surrounding 
country. 

To get an idea of the territory that 
Spokane serves, get out your map 
and check up these distances; see 
for yourself what importance this 
city has as a distribution center for 
your product. Spokane is 358 miles 
from Butte, 382 miles from Helena, 
351 miles from Seattle, 368 miles 
from Portland. Take some city like 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh or 
Boston and draw a line representing 
some of these distances and see 
where it ends. The line from Chi- 
cago, if representing the distance be- 
tween Spokane and Portland, would 
take us to St. Louis in one direction, 
to Detroit in another, nearly to 
Minneapolis in another and past 
Cincinnati in another. This terri- 
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tory includes perhaps the greatest 
market in the country—that is, the 
territory surrounding Chicago for a 
distance equal to the distance from 
Spokane to cities mentioned, so we 
see what importance Spokane wiil 
have as the surrounding territory 


Some Puget Sound Scenery 


becomes as thickly populated 

as is the territory surrounding 
Chicago. Even now it is a 
market which cannot be safely 
overlooked by the sales manager 
who wants his product on the map. 

Tacoma, another Pacific north- 
west market, is surrounded by eight 
southwestern Washington counties 
whose area equals that of New York, 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined. While its development has 
not been as spectacular as some of 
the other northwestern cities it has 
had a steady, constant growth and 
since its founding in 1868 has grown 
to approximately 115,000. 

Tacoma’s trade territory spreads 
like a huge fan chiefly to the south 
and west where the city carries on 
an extensive trade. Tacoma’s su- 
premacy in this territory is largely 
a matter of geography for the outlet 
for all this rich territory logically 
the deep inland waterway, 
which in time attracted four trans- 
continental railways. 

Tacoma is known as the lumbei 
capital of America, and a combina- 
tion of port, lumber mills and fac- 
tories contributes to the wealth of 
the city. One-fourth of the timber 
of the Northwest is cut in Tacoma 
mills, of which there are nineteen, in 
addition to three shingle mills and 
several woodworking plants. These 
plants have a capacity of 5,000,000 
feet each eight-hour shift, and pro- 
duce annually  1,500,000,0CO feet. 
Ten thousand men are employed in 
this industry alone. More forest 
products are manufactured in Ta- 
coma, it is claimed, than in any other 
city in the country. 


Was 
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About three years ago Tacoma be- 
gan to be known as the “Grand 
Rapids of the West,” and according 
to the report of the Federal Reserve 
District, the city showed the great- 
est growth in wholesale furniture 
business of any city on the Pacific 
coast. 

Portland with its 258,288 popula- 
tion boasts that it has never had a 


Riverside Avenue, Spokane 


Photo courtesy Seattle, Spokane and Portland 
Chambers of Commerce and C.M.& St. P.R.R. 


Port scene at Portland; logging near 
Seattle; residence district, Seattle 


boom, that its business men are con- 
servative, and that its growth has 
been steady and solid. Like Ta- 
coma, it claims to be the greatest 
timber manufacturing center in the 
world—sales managers can judge for 
themselves which city is correct in 
its claims. However, the importance 
of which is the bigger matters little, 
hut the fact that Portland is a big 
inanufacturing and shipping center 
for all kinds of forest products does 
interest sales managers who want to 
know what the industrial markets of 
the city buy, and where the wealth 
of the city comes from. Portland 
is the second largest port on the Pa- 
cific coast in tonnage handled, and 
the second largest shipper of wheat 
and flour in the United States. 
Around the lumber industry has 
naturally grown up an important 
furnitureand wood-working industry, 
which, with its lumbering, constitutes 
the city’s most important industry. 


What is back of the growth of 
these four most important north- 
western cities—Portland, Seattle, 
Spokane and Tacoma? Lumbering 
ranks high, but agriculture perhaps 
has contributed more to the growth 
of the Northwest even than the vast 
forest of uncut timber, which are the 
last great undeveloped stands of 
lumber in the country. 

It has been estimated that there is 
now standing over 970,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber on the Pacific 
coast—rather in the Northwest, or 
that part of it which includes Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
northern California, and a_ small 
corner of southwestern Wyoming. 
If this vast reserve of timber were 
to stop growing right now it is esti- 
mated that it would yield ten million 

feet worth $350,000,000 every year 

for the next hundred years. But 
growth continues at a rate that 
adds to the supply an amount 
nearly equal to half the 
annual cutting. In terms that 
interest sales managers, this 


Between Tacoma and Seattle 
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Washington , Oregon 
and Idaho Farmers 


Ph 235° F 
now receiving checks for 


45,000,000 More 
Than 1n 1922 


- Greatest Crops on Record 


—- U.S.Goverment Figures 


$45,000,000 Added to Incomyf 


Exceptionally Favorable Condgns 
Result in Record Production ofgin 


Shoulder [fish Wheat a Common Sight 


Northwest in 19 


Fall and Spring Conditions in 1923 


Were Ideal for Forming Sturdy Roots 
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Heads of Grain Well Filled With 
Plump Kernels Spell Big Yields 


Overflow of Wheat From Colfax (Wash.) Warehouses 


Localized Service Wins 7 out of 10 
Farmers in Washinston, Idaho and Oregon 
as Paid Subscribers of State Farm Weeklies 


XAMPLES of Articles in The Washington Farmer, 
The Idaho Farmer or The Oregon Farmer Dealing 
with the Peculiar Problems of the Farmers in Their States. 
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Improved Methods of Plowing 


The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio 


Published by THE COWLES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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vast potential reserve of wealth in- 
sures a constant, growing and pros- 
perous market in the regions where 
this timber stands, for home-hungry 
America is the world’s greatest con- 
sumer of forest products, and ac- 
cording to government experts, the 
production must be speeded up to 


northwest of Portland,and 133 miles 
south of Seattle and fifty miles in- 
land from the Pacific on the Wash- 
ington bank of the Columbia River. 

in addition to the wealth produced 
by the forest products of the North- 
west, there is the product of the 
field, orchard, dairy, and livestock 


“ — wanasiein — neces eianneen 


Typical Waterfront 


two or three times the present rate 
it the demand is supplied. Lumber 
consumption — is have 
hity 
years, and with the standing timber 
reserves in the older lumber pro- 
ducing regions, such as the states 
bordering on the great lakes and the 
gulf coast states rapidly diminish- 
ing, we must look to the Northwest 
for our future lumber and _ forest 
products supplies. The Northwest 
has more than one-half of the stand- 
ing timber in the country, and it is 
claimed that the present production 
of ten billion board feet must shortly 
be increased to thirty billion feet, 
bringing the return in money up to 
$1,000,000,000 annually instead of 
$350,000,000. 


A Town That Rose Overnight 


The recent building of a new 
town, complete with hotels, schools, 
business blocks, parks and roads is 
a graphic demonstration of the work 
being done by the lumbering inter- 
ests of the Northwest. This town, 
Longview, Washington, built by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, has 
literally risen within a compara- 
tively few months out of the wilder- 
ness of big trees and mud, into a 
thriving and busy city. Within five 
years it is expected that this new 
city will have a population of at 
least 25,000 people and 50,000 in ten 
years, for the operations of the Long- 
Bell manufacturing plants will give 
employment to between 3,000 and 
4,000 workers. 

This new town may not be on 
some of the maps in sales depart- 
ments, so it is perhaps worth while 
to make a note to chalk it up for fu- 
ture reference. It is fifty miles 


shown to 


doubled approximately every 


Scene in Tacoma 
The Pacific Northwest is a 
land of high producing farms; yields 


range, 
of all crops, on both irrigated and 
non-irrigated land, are the highest 
in the entire country. The average 
vield per acre of wheat in the United 
States is 13.8 bushels per acre; for 
the Pacific Northwest, 18.8 bushels; 


for oats the country’s average per | 
acre is 31.9, for the Northwest 36.2; | 
for corn the Pacific Northwest also | 
leads with an average of 33.9 bushels | 


per acre, as against the country’s av- 


erage of 28.1 bushels per acre. For | 
barley the yield is twenty-three per | 
entire | 
country, for commercial apples the | 
yield is 200 per cent greater, for hay | 
sixty-one per cent greater, for pota- | 


cent greater than for the 


toes twenty-seven per cent greater. 
Thus we see that for improved farm 


implements and supplies, the North- | 


west offers a wonderful market, as is 
borne out by the fact that Pacific 
Northwest farmers own 639 auto- 
mobiles per thousand farms, as 
against their less fortunate friends 
elsewhere, who own but 482 auto- 
mobiles per thousand farms. 


Half of Nation’s Apple Crop 


Figures for 1922 on the total pro- 
duction of major crops are as fol- 
lows for the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wy- 
oming: Wheat, 119,893,000 bu.; rye, 
2,899,000 bu.; corn, 14,035,000 bu.; 
oats, 45,046,000 bu.; barley, 9,098,- 
000 bu.; potatoes, 38,806,000 bu.; 
apples, 36,533,000 bu.; peaches, 1,- 
669,000 bu.; pears, 3,049,000 bu.; 
hay, 11,457,000 tons. 

America’s fruit belt, like the lum- 
ber industry, has traveled west. 
Now nearly half the nation’s com- 
mercial apple crop comes from the 
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Sales Managers 


You can now combine 
real Desk-Utility with 
more convenient ‘de- 
partment or your indi- 
vidual files—at one cost 


‘‘T have it 
right here 


9? 


READ IT 
Right in Your Desk 


VITHOUT a moment's searching 
V without running through drawers 

without even turning your chair 
you can find and read any paper. That’s 
why the Auto-Utility desk gives you an 
entirely new convenience, 

With each Automatic V Expanding 
drawer shut you have 21 solid inehes of 
filing matter or forms under safe auto- 
matic compression—more papers than a 
whole desk of the old type eould hold. 
Open the drawer—and automatically the 
file expands--you have a 9-inch “V” 
spread for instantly finding or reading 
any paper. The Auto-Utility desk almost 
hands you what you need. But that’s 
only one improvement. 

Combined wood and steel construction 
—finest wood exteriors. Drawers always 
run easily on steel roller bearing exten- 
sion slides. And with these features— 
there’s a model for every man’s need. 


AUTO-UTILITY DESKS 


Write for Free Trial Plan 


We want to show you more ways a modern desk 
can save—on your particular work. Write for 
full details and our free trial plan. No obligation, 
of course. Your letter brings the whole story. 
Send for catalogs—23S (Desks), 24S (Files), 25S 
(Systems). 


Automatic File & Index Co. 


West Sixth St. 


Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St.: Milwaukee, 425 
E. Water; New York City, 70 Duane; 
Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


or more 
than 40 
years the 


PORTLAND 
TELEGRAM 


has been 
the favorite 
afternoon 
newspaper 
of the solid 
settled 
citizens of 
the Oregon 
Country. 


Its readers 
are people 
with the 
Buying 
Power! 


Whatever information you may desire 
concerning the Oregon Country will 
be promptly and freely furnished you 
by our merchandising bureau. Just 
ask us—we will do the rest. 


PORTLAND 


Oregon 


TELEGRAM 
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three states of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. This crop brings in for 
these states approximately $50,000,- 
000, and on top of this there is 
another $50,000,000 for the huge 
crops of pears, grapes, apricots, 
plums, prunes, cherries, peaches, 
loganberries, rasjsberries and straw- 
berries. 

What the enormous fruit e¢rop 
means to allied industries is shown 
by the fact that the Yakima valley 
district alone spends more than 
$1,000,000 a year for box shooks. 
Twenty million boxes are required 
for the Wenatchee and Yakima ap- 
ple crops, and 10,000,000 more to 
pack the crops of other districts. 

The vast electrical development 
which has taken place in the Pacific 
Northwest is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. Cheap power and plenty 
of it has naturally influenced the 
sale of all sorts of electrical mate- 
rial, including power equipment and 
home appliances. It is said that 
Spokane has more electric ranges in 
use than any other city in the coun- 
try three times its size. 


Vast Electrical Development 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon are first, second, fourth and 
seventh, respectively, among the 
states in the annual consumption of 
electricity. Because of its cheapness 
the annual per capita consumption 
of industrial power in the principal 
Northwestern cities is five times the 
average for the United States. One 
electrical development now under con- 
struction will cost, when completed, 
$56,650,000, and will develop 15,000 
more horsepower than the Muscle 
Shoals project about which so much 
has been said and written. It is 125 
miles from Seattle on the Skagit 
River and will develop 550,000 
horsepower. This great develop- 
ment of power coupled with the vast 
irrigation projects now operating 
and under construction, insures 
further growth of both manufactur- 
ing and agriculture on a scale un- 


equaled anywhere in the United 
States. 
The mineral resources of the 


Northwest must not be overlooked. 
Copper, silver, zinc, lead, gold, man- 
ganese, coal, oil, sulphur, plaster, ce- 
ment, phosphate, building stone, as- 
bestos, gypsum, precious and semi- 
precious stones, all add their share 
to the wealth of this district. The 
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annual value of the mine producis 
of the Pacific Northwest now ap- 
proximates $300,000,000, oil and gas 
not included. 


In the waters of Washington, 
Oregon and Alaska are the world’s 
largest fisheries, and this industry in 
the Northwest produces an output 
valued at $85,000,000 annually. Mil- 
lions of dollars of supplies for fish- 
ing are bought every year in Seattle. 
Tacoma, Portland, and 
other cities. These supplies include 
tin plate, sheet iron, gas engines, 
cannery and boat machinery, gear, 
sails, rope, cooperage and boxes, 
equipment for curing stations, and 
supplies needed by 40,000 fishermen 
and cannerymen. 


Astoria 


Covering a vast empire, such as 
the Pacific Northwest with its great 
storehouse of forest, fish and min- 
eral products, and its broad expanse 
of forestry, in an article of this kind 
is like trying to illustrate the Grand 
Canyon in black and white—and 
give the proper conception of its 
brilliant hues. It simply cannot be 
done, but it is our hope that we have 
pictured a small part of the sales 
possibilities that await the aggres- 
sive sales manager who sets out on 
a conquest for consumers in this 
wonderful territory known as “The 
Pacific Northwest and the Inland 
Empire.” 


Gold Medal for Best 
Advertising 


Edward W. Bok has founded a 
series of eight annual awards for the 
best newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising in the United States and 
Canada, to be known as the Harvard 
Advertising Awards, and which will 
be administered the 
Business School. 


by Harvard 

The awards are offered by Mr. 
sok to encourage merit and stimu- 
late improvement in advertising as 
one of the greatest and most im- 
portant forces in modern life. The 
eight awards will be.made under 
three classifications for the year 
from October, 1923, to October, 1924 
—for distinguished personal serv- 
ices, for the planning and research 
of advertising campaigns, and for 
distinguished individual advertise- 
ments in newspapers and periodicals 
published in the United States and 
Canada. 


240,000 consumers live in the 150-mile trading territory of TACOMA. 


115,000 of these are TACOMA residents; the remainder live in the hustling 
towns, thriving lumber camps and on fertile farms in the eight counties 
comprising Southwestern Washington, closely tied to TACOMA with a 


network of railroads, interurbans and auto stage, and 450 miles of paved 
highways. 


The assessed valuation of these eight counties totals $411,041,000. 


The value of manufactured products in this area is $252,069,601 (Govern- 
ment figures). 


Number of improved farms, 11,073. 

Value of farm property, $89,126,446. 

Value of farm crops, $13,950,167. 

We offer the manufacturer a metropolitan market of 115,000 people. 
A city and suburban market of 160,000 people. 


A cohesive unit of 249,000 highly prosperous people whose average income 
per family is over thirty per cent above the country’s average. 


TACOMA papers are preferred as advertising mediums in this rich 
territory: 


a—because of their dominant circulation—88 per cent delivered 
into city, urban and rural homes by carrier. 


b—because of demonstrated influence with reader and consumer. 
c—because of low milline rate. 


May we supply you with specific market coverage facts ? 


Tacoma News I ribune 


Every Evening Except Sunday 


Tacoma Daily Ledger 


Daily and Sunday 
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If you could see your 
customers face to face— 


li: you could see your customers face to face, it might surprise 
you to discover what a high proportion of them are under 30. 


The best buyers for most products today are, in fact, in the 
18 to 30 age group—and most other purchases are chiefly influ- 
enced by this younger generation. 


Photoplay is the favorite magazine of more than half a million 
of them—the largest audience of exclusively younger people 
enjoved by any general magazine. 


In fact, probably no publication, no matter what its circulation, 
numbers in its following so large a total number of these pre- 
ferred prospects. 


If you are desirous of fuller information about the part the 18 
to 30 age group plays in your merchandising perhaps Photoplay 
can help you with the large volume of data which it has gathered 
on the subject. 

Photoplay, predominamt with the 18 to 30 age group, has taken 
the initiative in making an exhaustive survey of the subject, and 
the information which it has accumulated it offers for the informa- 
tion of national advertisers and their agents upon request. 

Send for your copy of “The Age Factor in Selling and Advertis- 
ing.” It is a book which should be on every sales manager's desk. 
Our representative will be additionally glad to place before you 
any further information from the ample volume of it in our posses- 


sion, or assist you, if you wish, to gather new information of your 
own. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


‘‘Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group’”’ 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER. Advertising Manager 
730 N. Michigen Ave.,Chicago 221 W.57thSt., New York 127 Federal St., Boston 
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Mr. Babson Starts 
Something 


(Continued from page 8) 

There are also many lines of 

ods the brands of which have not 
hecome so thorouch'y entrenched 
with the public. These are the 

ich would naturally suffer 

ug! ‘elon competition. Thev 

eht be flashlights, such as Mr. 

at , or any one of a 

er mmodities which 

we use daily. It is in such cases 

hat the American manutacturer 

light well analyze thoroughly Mr. 

Babson’s suggestion and determine 
what the consequences might be. 

Many commodities which would 
feel the foreign competition Mr. 
Babson predicts, may represent only 
a part of a broad line of goods the 
American manufacturer produces. 
Can the sales manager see where by 
adopting foreign made goods to be 
used as a leader, he could stimulate 
sales and through using a low-priced 
foreign article as an inducement, get 
commodities of his own manufac- 
ture started on the salesman’s order 
book? Possibly he can. 

A Temporary Plan At Best 

On the surface there is a disad- 
vantage of encouraging the sale of 
foreign made goods. It puts work in 
the foreign factories that we would 
rather have in ourown. Yet it helps 
put the foreign countries in a posi- 
tion to buy more goods from the 
U. S. A. However, the American 
manufacturer, being pinched, would 
not be interested in that sort of an 
argument, but he should neverthe- 
less recognize the fact that foreign 
made goods in his own hands for 
sale are in the safest possible posi- 
tion so far as his own interests are 
concerned. 

In other words, during this time 
of predicted keen competition, he 
can hold the foreign manufacturer’s 
line in a pocket. 

In considering such a plan, the 
American manufacturer should sure- 
ly look well ahead, determining to 
the fullest extent possible where it 
will land him five years hence. It 
most surely will be best to consider 
such a plan only as a bridge to help 
over a temporary period, until con- 
ditions generally change and until 
he can realign his own affairs, rather 
than adopt such a plan as a perma- 
nent move. 
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Nadional c Ad verlisers 


Everyone who at- 
tends the St. Louis 
Convention of the 
Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Associa- 
tion is invited to 
visit us at Booth 
102, in the Colli- 
seum. Here you 
will have an op- 
portunity to see 
interesting paper 
demonstrations 
that will enable 
you to choose 
paper stocks more 
wisely. 


=} ALUMINUM 


Aiddress: graph 
Ditto ArmstrongsLinoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


NGS fae STOVES & RANGES lil, 


( Suen a an EMIRRO | 


ATLAS aiiAs 


QOmuLE TEAM @Gmas 
BORAX _ HarLEY DAVIDSON 


Cackard Lanos MSCRAY: 


Society Brand Clothes 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


WAAL PEN MULTILGRAP/ 
EVERSHARP Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FicuainG Macuine 


MARSHALL FIELD 


& COMPANY & 


Stu BISHOPRIC 


sTUCCO- LASTER 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 


Broad experience 
has shown big na- 
tional advertisers 
that they can de- 
pend upon Fold- 
well to preserve the 
integrity of their 
printed messages 

giving every copy cf 
their selling litera- 
ture a fair chance 
to register favor- 
ably. Insure such 
efficiency for your 
direct mail matter 
by using this qual- 
ity paper stock. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


Desk 10—821 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Folding Coated Book 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Folding Coated Cover 


FINE 


Nationally Distributed 
Folding Coated Writing 


PRINTING 


a ae 4 ‘ 
ani . eS 
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The new way of 
visualizing 
records 


Records that are now hiding facts 
are brought out into the open with 
Acme Equipment. Vital facts de- 
mand and get action this new way. 


Every card in sight (overlapping 
arrangements). 

Within 3 seconds of your finger 
tips. 

Write on either side of card with- 
out removing from file. 


If removed, cannot be misfiled. 
(Errors entirely eliminated). 


Your entire business visualized 
before you. 


Your file clerk’s capacity tripled 
\two-thirds of payroll saved). 


Your present card records easily 
transferred to Acme Equipment. 


Simple color signal systems flag 
your eye to conditions needing 
attention. 


For All Records 


Sales, stocks, credit, employee, etc., 
etc. Acme Equipment flashes to your 
eye your sales conditions, stock con- 
ditions, credit data, employee records 
—flagging your attention to the things 
that need your attention. They cut 
costs and add to profits. Use the cou- 
pon below for complete catalog and 
full information. 


Acme Card System Co., SM-— 102% 
114 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send catalog and sample forms ap- 
plicable to (kind of record). 
Name 


Address 
By 


Business Blindness—and how 


one sales manager cured it 


An interesting account of a big sales executive 
who discovered that he couldn’t see all the facts. 


by Carl Edgington Widney 


AVIES, whose real name can- 

not be divulged, admitted that 
he had been blind as a bat. He called 
it “business blindness.” ‘The most 
tragic part of this disease,” Davies 
exclaimed, “is that you think you see 
and don’t. I thought I could tell just 
what each customer of ours was doing, 
what and how much he was buying 
from us, whether his orders were in- 
creasing or decreasing, and so on 
down the list of all the facts that I 
would need to know to make our busi- 
ness a big success.” 


President Jolts Him 


It was a jolt to Davies to learn that 
he had eyes to see and wasn’t seeing. 
What added to his discomfiture was 
the fact that it was the president of his 
own company who gave him the jolt. 

The president happened te interest 
himself in the status of Bennett Bros. 
Company whose account had been on 
their books for many years. He went 
to Davies’ office. 

“T want to know offhand,” he said, 
‘how much Bennett Bros. bought 
from us last year, how much last 
month, what items they bought most 
heavily of, what items, if any, they 
bought none of. Also how this year’s 
figures compare with those of last 
year.” 

Davies claims that he never turned 
a hair. Of ceurse, he could give such 
information and with such speed as 
would impress his superior. His buz- 
zer brought in a filing clerk. Instruc- 
tions were given with incisiveness. 


His Eyes Didn’t See 


“IT admit,” said Davies, “that my 
confidence began to weaken after a 
minute or two longer than it should 
have taken to bring me the records. 
She explained her delay by saying 
that they had been misfiled. 

“Sure, the facts were all there in 
apple pie order, but Bennett Bros. 
hadn’t ordered a cent’s worth of stuff 
for 90 days, and I didn’t know it! 
The facts were there, but I couldn’t 
see them. I was blind; business 
blindness, if you please. 

‘Well, you can imagine the situa- 
tion. I was sales manager, yet here 
was the president making me look like 
a figure head. He didn’t say much. 
He didn’t have to. I got it all.” 


Throws Off His Blinders 


What Davies did is what every sales- 
manager can do to the immediate ad- 
vantage of himself and his concern. 
He threw off his blinders—business 
facts on record forms that are hidden 
from view. He put in a system using 
his present cards just as they were, 
and which were so arranged that 
these vital facts were constantly 
flashed to his eye. And if you could 
know Davies’ real name you could 
better appreciate his success. 

Davies admits frankly that it was 
the Acme Visible Records Equipment 
that made him. It furnished a pro- 
ductive means of keeping his finger 
on the pulse of his buying public. 
The Acme method of signaling 
flashed to his eye the situations that 
demanded !is attention—the oppor- 
tunities that had to be seized at once. 

When a customer stopped buying, 
when one of his items didn’t move, 
when a good risk went bad, or a bad 
risk became good, Davies knew it at 
once. 


For All Records 


Regardless of the business you are 
in, there is an Acme system that will 
exactly fit your needs. Whether it’s 
sales records, stock records, credit rec- 
ords, employee records, or whatever 
it is, Acme will bring about a standard 
of efficiency that will frequently pay 
for itself in one transaction. 

The coupon at the left will bring 
you full information. 
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Ten Things I Would Do to Help Dealers 
If | Were a Sales Manager 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 


John Blakely 


Assistant Vice-President, United Cigar Stores Company of America 


It is probably a fact that you never found a disagreeable, discourteous, or “fresh” salesman in 


a United Cigar Store. 


We never did. Naturally this uniform courtesy and ability on the part 


of United salesmen didn’t “just happen,’ so we commissioned a staff man to find the man in 


the United organization who is responsible for the training of their retail salesmen. 


The 


following story is the result—whether you sell through dealers or not the article will contain 
some real ideas for training men. 


ENS of thousands of re- 
tailers are not so successful 
as they might be because 
they do not know how to wait upon 
customers. 
If | were a sales manager I would 
spend more of my time showing my 
dealers how to sell goods. 


Here are ten things I would do: 


1. Call on a certain number of retailers 
regularly for just one purpose; i.e., to talk 
store service. 

2. Make a personal friend out of every 
sales person in every dealer’s store. 


3. Ask the proprietor for permission to 
stand behind his counter and wait on cus- 
tomers. 


4. Ask the proprietor for permission to 
hold a meeting of his sales people and tell 
them a story. (See story below.) After this 
I would ask for a verbal questionnaire and 
offer a dollar to every clerk who could sub- 
mit a suggestion en how to sell my product. 


5. Work out a model plan for keeping my 
product in stock—first on the shelves and 
second in the store-room—and ask the clerks 
what they thought of it. (I wouldn't be so 
much interested in what they thought of it as 
in being sure they grasped my idea.) 

6. Carry in my pocket ten ideas for selling 
my product; and ask each sales person who 
sells it to let me demonstrate my ideas be- 
hind the counter waiting on a customer. 


7. Try to interest every sales person in 
my product by arranging with the proprietor 
to delegate certain responsibilities to that 
person—such as making displays, ordering, 
writing the house, and so forth. 

8. Endeavor to secure the proprietor’s con- 
sent to let me put up a bulletin board be- 
hind the counter—not a large one—where 
the sales persons only (not customers) could 
see it and where my printed announcements 
could be posted for a few days. 


9. Offer the sales person making the 
largest sales record for the season or year 
(with the proprietor’s consent) a free trip to 
the factory; or if that were not feasible, a 
substantial prize. 

10. Submit to the proprietor a plan that 
would interest all the sales persons in learn- 
ing the names of the store’s customers so 
that, as a rule, customers entering the store 
would be greeted by name. 


The story referred to in number 
four is as follows: 

At a dinner in Detroit, some time 
ago, one of the speakers said, “I 
bought a certain make of automobile 
last week. I would have bought it 
three years ago had any one called 
on me and asked me to buy. I only 
buy such things when asked to, be- 
cause the seller must persuade me 
that it will be to my interest to buy. 
There were a dozen other men of 
my acquaintance having offices in 
my building who did not buy auto- 
mobiles for the same reason I have 
named—no one asked them to.” 

The president of Detroit’s largest 
department store said to the speaker, 
“That may have happened in the 
automobile business, but it could 
not happen in my store.” 


No Inducement to Buy 


His claim was challenged by the 
speaker, who offered to send two 
people into his store, a man and a 
woman, give each one $200 in cash, 
with instructions to buy only when 
invited to buy. If, at the end of 
three days, either the man or the 
woman had any money left, the store 
proprietor would pay the speaker an 
equal amount. If they both spent 
their $200, the speaker stood to lose 
$400, which the department store 
man would thereby gain in sales. 


On a specified morning the man 
and the woman entered the store, 
each with $200 in cash, and -went 
separate ways. It was agreed that 
each one would wander from coun- 
ter to counter looking at merchan- 
dise. In the event of a clerk asking 
them to buy, they were to buy; but 
if the clerk said, “Is there anything 
I can do for you?” or “Are you jook- 
ing for something?” or “Are you 
being waited on?” or any similar 
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question, the man would answer, “I: 
am waiting for my wife’; and the 
woman, “I am waiting for my hus- 
band.” 

Upon the evening of the third day 
neither the man nor the woman had 
purchased a single dollar’s worth of; 
merchandise, and the only thing to’ 
report was that in a half dozen in-: 
stances the woman had been offered. 
a chair and invited to make herself: 
comfortable while waiting for her 
husband. They had been spoken to 
by clerks hundreds of times, but in: 
no case after they had submitted: 
that talismanic bit of intelligence 
about the delinquent spouse, had a. 
sales person said, “while you are: 
waiting let me show you—” or any-. 
thing that approached it. : 

In the conduct of United Cigar: 
Stores every detail of service is’ 
made the subject of scientific study 
from the way a salesman offers free . 
matches to a customer, to the use of» 
the awning. When a customer en- : 
ters one of our stores he is doing us 
a favor. If he is a stranger, we try : 
to greet him as though he came in 
regularly. Our men are trained te 
serve him with the same courtesy 
whether he-buys several boxes of 
cigars or merely wants change for 
use of the telephone. 


No “Strong Arm” Selling 

We do not believe in high-pres- ' 
sure salesmanship, and every sales- 
man in our employ is made to un-<: 
derstand that a customer can be 
made to buy anything, but that such 
sales do not incline customers to 
come back. 

When a person, whether a regular ? 
customer or not, walks into one of : 
our stores, he comes in for a reason . 
and we desire to place every facility | 
before him to get what he wants and . 
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What Do You Know About 
Enthusiasm? 


Isn’t it the self-starter for sales? Isn’t it the one 
thing the sales force can’t do without? Isn’t it what 
puts the job across when things are blackest? 


Sure it is! And that’s exactly why enthusiasm 


is so necessary in advertising copy, sales letters and 
house organs. 


We have enthusiasm—sound, conservative and 
consistent enthusiasm, if you please, but ENTHUSIASM! 


Next time you look at your present sales 

_literature, follow-ups, house-organs, publication copy, 
etc., ask yourself: “Is it chockful of enthusiasm?” If 
not, here’s our address: 


IRVIN F. PASCHALL | 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising Counsel 


Mc CORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Is the control point of a market of more 


than 10,000,000 people. 


Fourth railroad center of the world. 
Has warehouse floor space of over 
2,000,000 square feet. 
Second live stock market of the world. 
Omaha is surrounded by a vast fertile, pros- 
perous market situated in 
the heartie midwes 
Write any of these Omaha 
_Warehouses: 


W. M. Bushman Nebraska Storage Warehouses 
Ford Transfer & Storage Co. Pacific Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Mercantile Storage & Warehouse Co. Bekins Omaha Van & Storage 
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to get promptness and courtesy 
along with it. So many retail sales 
persons are weak on recommenda- 
tions. When a customer calls for 
some article or brand not in stock 
they have a habit of saying, “Don't 
carry,” or “Just out,” or “Ain't got.” 
We never allow a salesman to say, 
if we can help it, that something else 
is just as good. Instead our formula 
is, “I am sorry we are out of so-and- 
so, but [can recommend this-and-so, 
if you’d care to try it.” We en- 
deavor to eliminate phrases like the 
following from the vocabularies of 
our salesmen: “Why don’t you 
buy?” “Why don’t you take some- 
thing else?’ “How about so-and- 
so?” “You don’t want?” and “Take!” 
But we lay an immense amount of 
emphasis in our training on proper 
methods of presenting merchandise 
to customers in a way that will 
make the customer feel it is a service 
to him. Special deals are great 
builders of retail sales, and we use 
them extensively. A special deal is 
a fine excuse for the salesman to 
show stock. A salesman must know 
his stock and understand how to 
make effective window and counter 
displays. 
What Salesmen Must Know 


The criticism is often heard that 
United salesmen may be polite and 
prompt in service, but they know 
absolutely nothing about tobacco. 
It is true that the company hires 
salesmen who have had no previous 
experience in selling tobacco. Every 
new man, however, is required to 
pass an examination about the mer- 
chandise he handles and the origin 
and cultivation of tobacco which, 
while it does not make him a to- 
bacco expert, supplies him with 
an educational ground-work upon 
which he may build. Some of the 
examination questions to which he 
must give correct answers are, 
“What is animported Havana cigar?” 
“Name two clear Havana cigars.” 
“Name one Sumatra wrapped cigar.” 
“Name one cigar with a Java 
wrapper.” “Name two. sizes otf 
Murias.” “Give Internal Revenue 
Taxes.” “Name three kinds of to- 
bacco used in cigarettes.” “Name 
three cuts of pipe smoking tobacco.” 

Other questions in the examina- 
tion require the new salesman to 
name the materials from which 
pipes are made, also the materials 


of which pipe mouth pieces are 


made. He is also required to 


age 


What shall we give our customers 
this year? 


| eet not send them a William Feather magazine— 
something they will thoroughly enjoy and that will 
cause them to think of you every time they read it? 
These magazines are the ideal form of remembrance 
advertising. They take the place of Christmas greetings, 
calendars, desk pads, pencils, circulars. 


The editorials by William Feather bear comparison with 
the best business writing that is being done today. Many 
consider it the best. These editorials appear in the 
William Feather magazines exclusively. They appeal to all 
men and women in business—from railroad presidents to 
grocers’ clerks. Interesting, stimulating, informative. 


The plan of publication is simple, almost automatic. 
No worry, no work for you. We do the whole job and 
ask only for your o. k. 


Now is the time to make arrangements for 1924. 
Write for complete information and samples. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 
611 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


William Feather Magazines 


Interesting — Stimulating — Informative 
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Do you like your 


“sweetened” or plain? 


HERE isn’t any “salesmanship” in a News market survey. 

It’s full of facts, intelligently collected and collated by trained 
News investigators. There is no purpose or desire to make 
these facts“‘prove’’anything. The facts in a News survey are 
the same kind of uncolored, unsweetened, unbiased data you 
get from the statistical organizations, except that they are 
collated by people who have an intimate, personal knowledge 
of this market. Our advertising salesmen sell News space. Our 
merchandising investigators dig cut facts and present them as 
We don’t confuse our 
selling and our investigating—one is an obligation to our- 


such to the prospective advertiser. 


selves, the other to our advertisers. 


The Indianapolis News - 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. 


“ea ~ 


J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Building 


facts 


Chicago Office 


The man writing this has just completed three years with his present 
The product is a well known table food. 
organized a sales force of over 1,500 salespeople who sell direct to the consumer 


employers. 


in the home. 


He is Sales and Advertising Manager (of fifteen years experience) and has 
developed this business from scratch to over $400,000 this year. 


tion and development being carried on by mail. 


He prepares or directs the preparation of a multitude of sales letters and 
His magazine advertising is occupy- 


literature to salesmen and the consumer. 
ing full pages right now. 


He is about to make a change, will be available in about thirty days, and 
wants to hear from a manufacturer of a food or other commodity that needs a 
builder, an organizer, a Sales and Advertising Manager who KNOW’S food 
merchandising, either direct to the consumer, through agents or through the 


jobber and retailer. 


He will duplicate his present success with an article of merit other than 
food, either through the mail, through agents, or through the store. 
Prefer Chicago or immediate vicinity. 


37; married. 


Address Box 1064, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


In three years he has 


Entire direc- 


His age is 


know the states and localities from 
which smoking, chewing, cigar and 


cigarette tobaccos are obtained. 


Other subjects covered in the port- 
folio of special information are: the 
discovery of tobacco, the derivation 
of the name, how the various grades 
of tobacco are grown, cultivated and 
cured, what shade-grown tobacco is, 
the kinds of tobacco grown in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Sumatra, Java, Mexico, 
the Phillipines, Florida, Texas, Con- 
necticut, New York, and other 

states. 

In the company manual the new 

salesman is told to “read the trade 

journals at home and keep yourself 

up-to-date in the details of your 

business. A man who succeeds in 

this or any other occupation is the 

one who realizes that he does not 

know it all, but takes advantage of 

every opportunity to acquire useful 

information.” 

No other problem is considered to 
be of any greater importance in the 
plans of the United Cigar Stores 
Company than the one of showing 
the human side of the company to 
the public and developing a friendly 
spirit between customer and United 
representatives. The solution of 
such a problem grows increasingly 
difficult in large organizations. <A 
bulletin displayed in United stores 
recently, signed by C. A. Whelan, 
president of the company, informed 
the public that every United sales- 
man was the president’s personal 
representative. The public is en- 
couraged to think that when it deals 
with a United salesman it is dealing 
with the company’s president. 

It is not possible to understand re- 
sults in any department of selling 
without some idea of the machinery 
that makes the results possible. The 
sales organization of the United is 
simplicity itself. The student sales- 
man becomes a salesman. The 
salesman in charge of a store is a 
“store sales manager.” 

A two-man store has a store sales 
manager and a first salesman. A 
five-man store has a store sales man- 
ager, a first, second, third and fourth 
salesman. Every salesman wears a 
lapel button in the form of the 
United Shield while on duty. Ac- 
cording to the color in which it is 
enameled this button identifies the 
salesman with his position, viz: 
Store sales manager, red; first clerk, 
white; second clerk, blue; third 
clerk, green; fourth clerk, yellow. 
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Display Advertising 


The direct tie-up of all advertising is 
at the ultimate point of distribution-- 
the retail store. The planning of 
advertising material requires intimate 
knowledge of the appeal to be made 
and keen perception in its development. 


Our cut-outs, hangers, counter cards, 
silent salesmen containers, and com- 
plete window displays are designed 
by experts backed up in their work by 
sales statistics based upon field analysis 
and a thorough knowledge of mass 
interest. 


THE RESULT 


The result is: maximum amount of 
attention value, favorable considera- 
tion, and immediate inclination to buy. 


ART FOR SALES’ SAKE 


Art for sales’ sake --and not alone for 
art’s sake--is at all times uppermost in 
our thoughts in the development of 
sales material that carries favorable 
messages and creates actual sales. 


We can help you increase your sales. 


a 
F tt BBER Goons DepartMr 


j We cary a tult assortment of the famous 


DAVOL RUBBER 
2224 ; 


“Gee! not a button” 
FIRST IN— FIRST OUT 


pcs 


UNION SUIT 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE 
15 Beech St. 20 Covington St. 


BROOKLYN 
95 N. Third St. 
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Graffco 


esrrorr 


MAP TACKS 


Size L OY 50 Striking 
on. AN e7?) Colors and 
colors n . ° 
cabine- Combinations 


tions. 


handsomely 
enamelled on 
unbreakable 
round heads. 


Size M Z 
f 
Medium. & 


Most used. 
Allcolors 


and combi- 


Sharp Points 


of tempered 
steel are firmly 


nations. embedded in 

the heads. 
Three Sizes 
that answer all 
sevopted practical pur- 

Small. Mad 

i 7 oh poses. See cuts. 

one aeey. Good work- 
manship. 


Write for free samples and prices 


GRAFF-UNDERWOOD CoO. 


Manufacturers 
Graffco Pencil Sharpener 


18 Beacon St., Somerville, Boston 42, Mass. 


Prove It! | 
Show Him the Letter 


Hard- shell prospects demand proof 


You could provide it by making use | 
of the testimonial letters and 
orders lying idle in your files. 


Your salesmen should show skep- | 
tical prospects the testimonial let- | 
ters received from your satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt 
and get the order. 


Put Power Behind Your Testimonials 


An actual photographic copy showing the 
original letterhead, the signature and other 
ear marks of a genuine document placed 
in your salesmen’s hands is convincing 
proof and will increase sales. 


Help Your Salesmen Sell Your Goods 


Send fresh testimonials to your salesmen 
regularly and note the effect on their 
morale and increasing number of orders. 
Nothing refires the enthusiasm of a sales- 
man like praise from customers made 
public. 


We Reproduce 
Reports Maps 
Contracts Drawings 
Testimonial Letters Legal Papers 
Orders Bonds 
Telegrams Checks 
Blue Prints Pages from Books 


or any form of written or printed docu- 
ments direct upon paper without the use 
of glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. 
Let us send you samples and prices. 


Ajax Photo-Print Co. 
3S W. Adams Stree: Chieago, Ill. 


164 


Personal 


Items 


GeorGe W. LEE, who has been with the, 


Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester, 
for ten years—first as salesman, next gen- 
eral sales agent, then editor of the Protecto- 
graph Bulletin ard finally as sales manager 
—is now manager of general sales for the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation of Utica, N. Y., 
engineers and manufacturers of Foamite fire 
extinguishers. Other changes in the Todd 
organization are that of JAcK W. SPEARE, 
formerly advertising manager, who has 
opened an agency in Rochester and will 
handle the Todd Protectograph account. WIN 
MerRIAM has won considerable fame as an 
artist for the Bulletin, and has opened a 
studio of his own in Rochester. 


W. A. Gauss, formerly sales manager of 
the R. G. B. F. Company of Chicago, indus- 
trial engineers, has taken up the duties of 
general manager for the Buffalo Specialty 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., makers of Liquid 
Veneer, and other products. 


Cuarves F. Apsott, recently with the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
and previously director of sales for The 
Celluloid Company of New York, has been 
appointed managing director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, with ex- 
ecutive ofices in New York. Lee H. MILLER 
will continue as chief engineer in charge of 
the Cleveland office. The organization will 
be devoted to promoting the interests of 
structural steel. 


After twenty-five years of selling for the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, 
Michigan, C. R. WALKER has been placed in 
charge of sales and advertising. 


RICHARD B. THORNTON, who has been con- 
nected with the Durant Motor Company 
since its beginning in various sales executive 
capacities, has just been promoted from sales 
manager of the Minneapolis division to as- 
sistant general sales manager at Lansing, 
Mich. eet 


C. Louis Witson has joined the Cohn- 
Himmel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., as sales 
and advertising manager. Mr. Wilson was 
formerly sales manager of The Manufac- 
turers Oil & Grease Company, Cleveland. 


A. B. TayLor, former vice-president of the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been made vice- 
president of Merrill, Price & Company, 
another Chicago agency, which involves a 
change in the company name to Merrill, 
Price & Taylor, Inc. 


R. W. WINGER, until recently division man- 
ager for the American Multigraph Sales 
Company at Washington, D. C., has been 
made assistant general sales director at the 
main office in Cleveland. 
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C. T. Morse has been advanced from Chi- 
cago branch office manager of the American 
Blower Company to sales manager at the 
home office in Detroit, succeeding RAwson 
VAILE, now assistant secretary. 


C. F. Keuper, formerly sales manager of 
the Ford Roofing Products Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined The Lehon Company, Chi- 
cago, as assistant general sales manager. 
The Lehon Company are manufacturers of 
“Mule-Hide” roofing products. 


Joun B. GAUGHEN has resigned as sales 
promotion and advertising manager of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, to be 
associated with the Capper Farm Press, at 
Chicago. ee ree 


Haro_p R. Lisrer has returned to the 
Blackstone Institute, Chicago, as president. 
Eighteen months ago he resigned as secre- 
tary and advertising manager to go with the 
International Accountants Society, Inc., Chi- 
cago. ire crs! 


F. A. Wiutson-LAwRENSON has resigned 
from the Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion, and its various subsidiaries, with which 
he has been connected since 1917. He has 
served as vice-president in charge of sales 
for the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., National 
Carbon Company, the American Eveready 
Works. 

H. L. STILWELL, formerly director of sales, 
board and paper division of The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco, will devote 
his energies to a newly created department 
as director of industrial and engineering 
service. He is succeeded by W. H. THomas, 
formerly manager of the Los Angeles 
branch. 


The H-O Cereal Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
makers of “Oliver Twist” brand, announce 
the appointment of P. R. Wess as director 
of sales to succeed R. L. Firzwater, recently 
resigned. 


a 


CuHarLes A. Bonp has recently severed his 
connection with Cahn, Nickelsburg & Com- 
pany, San Francisco, wholesale shoes and 
rubbers, and is succeeded by M. S. NICKELS- 
BURG. 


Another sales manager who has risen to 
the presidency of a large concern is M. B. 
NELSON of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Nelson was formerly 
vice-president and general sales manager, 
and succeeds F. J. BANNISTER who resigned 
after having served the company in various 
capacities since 1892, at which time he joined 
the staff as bookkeeper. Mr. Bannister re- 
tains his stock in the Long-Bell interests, and 
continues as a director of the company. 
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Why I Am Not Very Keen 
About Filled-In Form 
Letters 


(Continued from page 14) 


which would ordinarily be filled in 
a: follows: 


J. C. Bosworth, 

Sales Manager, The A. B. Dick Co., 
State and Lake Streets, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Bosworth: 


can be shortened without in any way 
affecting the pulling power or the 
attention-getting value of the salu- 
tation, by briefing it to read: 


Mr. J. C. Bosworth, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


and then have the multigraph 
operator count the number of “dear 
sirs,” “gentlemen,” and “dear ma- 
dames” on the list, and run the let- 
ters with the salutation changes in 
them. Another good scheme in let- 
ters going to executives, to make 
sure that they get into the proper 
hands after being opened, is the use 
of some stereotyped salutation such 
as this: 

To the President, 

General Manager or 

Purchasing Agent. 

Dear Sir: 


Still another “stunt” for getting 
the letter read, and which is a win- 
ner regardless of whether the letter 
is filled in or not, is the use of strik- 
ing pen pictures in the margin. The 
Johnston Electrotype Company’s 
letter shown here illustrates the 
idea. This particular letter proved 
very productive. The cut of the 
hold-up man was printed in green 
ink, and stood out vividly on the 
letterhead. In adapting from this 
idea, however, care must be used not 
to drag the picture into the letter 
by the seat of the pants. It has to 
be a natural tie-up, and it ought to 
have some selling value, not merely 
a picture. In the case of the hold-up 
man, it brought many interesting 
and humorous replies. If you can 
get these replies it gives you an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get in touch 
with the people you want. 


A Cleveland concern recently cut 
the size of their sample line in half. 
They found that the salesmen sold 
more of fewer items because they 
had time to really “sell” instead of 
merely showing the line. 


of the donor—YOU! 


What better choice of a 

| Good-Will gift could you 

| make than a WDC? Write 

| today, or have your secretary 

mail the coupon for further 
details 


| 
| 
= 


Every Sales Executive knows the value of that 
intangible asset termed Good Will. 


Good Will cannot be acquired over night. It is the 
accumulative result of conscientious, honest effort, and 
fair dealing. Yet, once earned, it can be quickly dissi- 
pated if not carefully nurtured. 


A token of appreciation to your customers and salesmen at 
Christmas time helps create and maintain Good Will. 


A Most Useful and Welcome Gift 


The PIPE today is the business man’s most popular smoke. No 
matter how many pipes a man already owns, the gift of another 
GOOD one is welcome. There is more sentimental value attached 
to a good mellow briar than to any other personal possession. 


A Man’s Constant Companion — 
Office 


Walking” Motoring 
In the Garden Cab Golfing” 
| at home, at work, at play— and always a cheerful reminder 


Wa. DEMUTH & CO. 
| New York 


World’s largest makers of fine pipes 


| DEMUTH & CO. 


Builder 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your GOOD-WILL GIFT PLAN. 
Send catalog of pipes and further particulars. 


Neme——___—__ 
Firm ————--  — 
Street _ — 


City and State ——_—— ——__—__——- 
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for Economical Transportation 


OF 


Your Products 


Transportation is the big problem of today 
in manufacturing, merchandising and 
farming. 


No matter what you make, grow or stock, 
it brings no profit until moved to the 
place of sale. 


Modern, progressive business men now 
depend on fast, cheap motor transportation 
to save time, save products and get the 
money. 


Chevrolet Superior Light Delivery, with 
four post body although not a heavy-duty 


truck, has the space and power for a big 
load, which it moves fast at a very low cost 
per mile. Its engineering features are 
modern and complete: powerful 4-cylinder 
valve-in-head motor, circulating water 
cooling system, electric starter and drum- 
type headlights, standard transmission—3 
speeds forward and one reverse, strong 
spiral bevel gear rear axle, demountable 
rims and extra rim, curtains all around and 
entrance to the seat from both sides. 

For heavy work, Chevrolet Utility Express 
Truck at only $550, chassis only, offers re- 
markablevalue.Fitsany standardtruck body. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two-Passenger Roadster . . $490 
SUPERIOR Five-Passenger Touring . . . 495 
SUPERIOR Two-Passenger Utility Coupe 640 
SUPERIOR Five-Passenger Sedan ... 795 


Commercial Models 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery .+. . ... $495 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . . . . 395 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . ... . 550 


These new low prices effective September Ist 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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SUPERIOR Light Delivery 


$ 95 F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
4 Including Body Shown 
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LIGHT AND COLOR ‘IN ADVERTISING AND MER- 


CHANDISING, by M. Luckiesh. (D. Van 
Nostrand Company.) The title of this book 
aroused a desire to know what was in it, and 
we were not disappointed. Mr. Luckiesh, 
who is a specialist in short distance lighting, 
has written a whole series of volumes on the 
theory and uses of light and color, and now 
he tells us how to employ these two agencies 
in business and how to develop selling power 
through their correct and judicious use. First 
he discusses some of the more _ general 
theories of color, including color preferences, 
emotional values of color, symbolism, atten- 
tion value, and something about the proper 
way to select colors for merchandising pur- 
Then he talks about light and the 
principles of employing it in the show win- 
dow and the display; here the author em- 
phasizes the points of departure between 
mere stage lighting and lighting that must 
act as a factor in displaying goods, in re- 
vealing the qualities of merchandise, in 
stimulating suggestion, and in creating the 
desire to buy. Anyone who has heretofore 
regarded the lighting of a show window as 
a relatively simple matter of so much candle 
power turned on from the proper direction, 
will find revealed here the possibilities of 
illuminated backgrounds, colored and mixed 
lights, spot lights, and multiple shadows. 
Mr. Luckiesh devotes a chapter to the proper 
lighting of stores, and then suggests appro- 
priate color and lighting schemes for a series 
of representative interiors. Although each 
separate display and each show window 
must be regarded as a problem in itself, and 
it is manifestly impossible to work out a set 
of rules that will apply in all cases, “Light 
and Color in Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing” presents effectively the principles which 
must be followed in working out displays to 
the best selling advantage. 


poses. 


Winpow AND SToRE Disptay, by A. T. 
Fischer. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) We look 
into retailers’ windows with a new respect 
for what we see there after reading this 
study of the display phase of advertising. It 
is only recently that display has been recog- 
nized as an integral part of the complete 
advertising campaign and approached as a 
medium in the same way as the magazine 
and billboard. “Window and Store Display” 
is a complete study of the display problem; 
the first sections deal with the theory of the 
window and counter as media; then we 
come to a discussion of the theory of the 
display itself. Mr. Fischer makes clear that 
no matter how good a display is when sent 
out by a manufacturer, that the investment 
is useless unless the display gets into the re- 
tailer’s window; then he tells how to suc- 
ceed in commanding that valuable space. 
The chapter on “How Much Does Display 


Jhe 


Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


Increase Sales?” contains some surprising 
statistics on the percentage of increase in 
volume of business with and without the aid 
of displays. In his discussion of the dealer's 
point of view, the author also makes clear 
some of the things that neutralize the effec- 
tiveness of displays that manufacturers send 
out to retailers who handle their products. 


APPLIED PsycHoLocy, by Bernard C. Ewer. 
(Maemillan.) The discussion in Section IV 
of this book on applied psychology in the 
field of industry and commerce is interesting 
in the light of the many recent experiments 
in the business world in seeking the aid of 
scientific principles in solving economic prob- 
lems. The author does not regard applied 
psychology as a means for solving all great 
economic problems, but he does point out 
where the science can be made useful—in 
vocational selection, in industrial training, in 
the attainment of greater efficiency of opera- 
tion, and in the problems of salesmanship 
and advertising. The discussion of sales- 
manship is particularly interesting because it 
presents the art as regarded from the point 
of view of a professional psychologist. He 


lists four points as being of fundamental im- 
portance: 


“1. In approaching a customer, assume 
but do not try to force his interest. If call- 
ing on him, do not acknowledge even a 
polite conventionality that he may have more 
weighty business in hand, for he may accept 
the suggestion, and in any case it is likely 
to strengthen an unfavorable attitude. The 
salesman must steer his course between this 
error and the opposite one of excessive dis- 
play of zeal which invites distrust. 2. Con- 
centrate the customer’s attention. Do not 
distract it by continual talk or display of 
other articles. Stick to one thing until there 
is reason for change. If the choice lies be- 
tween several, try to keep that one in the 
foreground which seems to be nearest his 
needs or his desire. It is a psychological 
truth that so long as his attention is flicker- 
ing from one point to another he simply 
cannot reach a decision. 3. Spend more 
time in presenting positive merits than in 
answering objections. The negative effect of 
an objection often remains after it has been 
rationally met; hence it is better to keep at- 
tention upon desirable features as much as 
possible. This tends automatically to sup- 
the objections. 4. Watch for the 
‘psychological moment,’ and then move the 
point. When the resistance breaks down, as 
may be indicated by a world of acquiescence, 
momentary silence, or a mere change of 
facial expression, clinch the sale by speaking 
or acting as though it were actually being 
made—presenting the contract for signa- 
ture, proposing to send the goods at once, or 
using any similarly suggestive device.” 


press 
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This FREE Brochure 


displays repeints of actual 


Lithographed Letterheads 


other concerns are using to profitably create— 
Increased Prestige 
Character 
Refinement and 
Better Results 
from their correspondence 


Buyers of 5,000 or more Letterheads will find this. 
an exceptionally interesting proposition 


Be sure and get your “FREE COPY” 


HIGGINS & GOLLMAR 
Incorporated 
Lithographed Paper Products 
30-38 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 


Loose Leaf Indexes 


To Suit Your Individual 
Requirements or Stock 
Arrangements and Styles 


We have given a 
very exhaustive and 
scientific study to 
the necessities in the 
manufacture of ‘in- 
dexes. We are most 
discriminating in 
the selection of ma- 
terial used. For 
these reasons we 
know our product 
merits vour close 
inspection. 


No matter how 
complex your in- 
dexing problem may. 
be, put it:up to us. 
Our service depart- 
ment is maintained 
for your benefit: 


WxXOnmMoodgTyY 


N<£<caMmmpv0d89z ser xc—-IO™MONDD 


At 
BE 
ck 
D 
FE 
F 
Gi 
H 
ie 
oJ 
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Le 
Me 
Mc 
N 
OF 
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Our dealer is as: hedr 


NaxS<cc4unvO0v0d0Zz six 


to you as yaur 
telephone 


G. J. Aigner & Company 


Manufacturers 


521-523 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago, Ik. 
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In our January issue we cautioned 
our readers against joining in the 
epidemic of price-boosting, which 
accompanied the improvement in business at that 
time. Subsequent events have borne out our theory 
that this was a temporary condition only, and a reac- 
tion was inevitable before summer. As this is written, 
reports from carefully selected Dartnell subscribers 
indicate that business generally is back to where it 
was a year ago, nor do we anticipate much improve- 
ment beyond the seasonal fall spurt. 


Lower Prices 
on the Horizon 


Those of our readers who took our advice, and kept 
prices down, are now in a position to profit from their 
foresight—those who raised prices will soon be forced 
to put them back, for the demand for lower prices is 
becoming more and more urgent every day. This 
demand is going to be given teeth by competition 
from abroad. This phase of the business outlook is 
discussed at greater length elsewhere tn this issue. 
But even in lines not influenced by foreign competi- 
tion—as for example, the automotive field—wide- 
spread price reductions are being announced. While 
quality is just as big a factor as ever in marketing 
a product, its value can be expected to be lessened 
by this increasing clamor for lower prices. So our 
advice to our readers for this fall is to be prepared 
to operate under closer margins of profit, and plan 
to keep up profits by increasing volume. 


Just how this can best be done is every man’s own 
problem. We will help all we can by telling you 
through “Sales Management” how others are doing it 
—but it is up to you to select and fit the workable 
ideas in these plans to the peculiar requirements of 
your business. The opportunities for sales will be 
here this fall, just as they have always been, but it is 
going to require different tactics and a different sales 
plan té get the business. 


rat 
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The Sales Manager’s When William Cooper 
Responsibility for Procter, of Procter & Gam- 


Unemployment ble, announced the other 
eer day that by eliminating the 


jobber and selling direct, he had been able to guaran- 
tee his 3,500 workers forty-eight out of fifty-two weeks 
employment, he placed our biggest industrial problem 
right plank on the sales manager’s door-step. Unem- 
ployment, particularly the unemployment brought 
about by fluctuations in sales, is the one indictment 
which radicals have been able to bring against capital 
and sustain. The Marxian contention that capital de- 
liberately maintains an army of unemployed, sounds 
very plausible to the man who is out of a job. The 
Procter & Gamble action not only gives the lie to 
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Karl, but it serves to remind us what an important 
function in our industrial life sales management is 
becoming. The evening out of production peaks is 
something that must be given more consideration in 
the sales plan, if the present radical tendencies are to 
be arrested. The Wisconsin legislature has already 
considered, and for the time being tabled, a bill com- 
pelling a minimum period of employment. This bill 
is backed by sincere men, who firmly believe that only 
by compulsory legislation can capitai be made to 
spread its production out over the full year. 
to come up again. 


It is sure 
If adopted in Wisconsin, it is rea- 
sonable to expect similar action by other sympathetic 
legislatures, despite its impracticability. The sales 
manager is the one man who can lay low the specter 
of unemployment which is haunting the masses, and 
which can easily be the undoing of our present indus- 
trial order. It is a big bundle, but it has been laid at 
the right door-step. 
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Doing One Thing One of the hardest things to 
and Doing It Well resist in business is the tempta- 

tion to “branch out.” When a 
concern reaches the stage where it has a comfortable 
surplus in the bank it invariably begins to look for 
new worlds to conquer. Having won at its own game 
it longs to try the other fellow’s game. 


The latest evidence of the wisdom of leaving the 
other fellow’s game alone, and sticking to your own 
last, is the pending reorganization of the Moline Plow 
Company. Having thoroughly convinced themselves 
that the old truism about carrying a bucket of water 
on both shoulders at the same time is still working, 
the Moline Plow directors have voted, we are told, for 
a complete rearrangement of the business. The auto- 
mobile branch is to be divorced from the plow branch 
by the formation of an independent $2,000,000 corpora- 
tion. 

Several of the other 
entirely. 


“side lines” are to be sold off 
This will leave the Moline Plow Company 
with its original farm implement line, which is said to 
be operating at a profit, whereas the other branches 
have resulted in heavy financial loss. 

The case of the Moline Plow Company is but one of 
many we could cite, if further evidence were needed, 
to prove the wisdom of doing one thing and doing it 
well. The moment a business begins to dissipate its 
surplus, by adventures into the other fellow’s lot, it 
invites trouble. There are exceptions, of course, but 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred the enterprise 
turns out unprofitable, and in only too many cases 
leads to financial embarrassment and ultimate reor- 
ganization at the hands of a banker’s committee. 
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The Reason Ford 
Is Advertising 


ny 


Henry Ford has unwittingly 
upset the calculations of many 
amateur economists, who have 
long held the great Ford business up as an example of 
what can be done by taking the advertising off the 
selling price. Mr. Ford’s announcement that he will 
spend $7,000,000 for advertising during 1924, has sent 
them back to the coach house to perfect their defense. 
Now the word is being passed that Ford’s advertising 
is merely a “clever” bid to win editorial support for 
his political aspirations, and has no sales significance. 
Not enjoying Mr. Ford’s confidence, we do not know 
what his political aims are. But we do know that for 
the year ending June 30, 1923, Ford profits were prob- 
ably $160,000,000 against $190,000,000 for the preced- 
ing year. This is estimated by “Commerce and 
Finance,” who have taken the $124,192,862 increase in 
surplus, and added $33,245,329 reserve for taxes, and 
an estimated $2,000,000 increase in the depreciation 
reserve account. Carrying the estimate further Dow, 
Jones & Company put profit per car for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, at $43.32, as against $90.97 for the 
year previous. 

Assuming that the Dow-Jones estimates are fairly 
correct, it is evident that Ford is advertising for the 
same reason that any other business man advertises— 
namely to reduce sales resistance. It is an open secret 
that Chevrolets outsold Fords in several important 
cities last year. Convinced by this demonstration, and 
needing the business, Ford has turned to advertising— 
just like everybody else. 
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The Free Circulation The symposium in our 


Controversy Breaks September issue, giving the 
Out Anew 


opinions of leading adver- 
tising agents as to the 
value of distributed circulations, as expected, brought 
a howl of protest from the “old line” publishers. Par- 
ticular exception was taken to our publishing the 
views of Mr. Mitchell, of Mitchell & Faust, on account 
of his being one of the defenders of distributed circula- 
tion, in the fuss which upset the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations about a year ago. 


Regardless of what our advertisers and prospective 
advertisers think, however, we feel that the “old line” 
publishers should be roundly censured for the way 
they are using the ruling of the A. B. C. to cast the 
stigma of illegitimacy on all distributed publications. 
We are very sure that in barring publications with 
free circulation, the members of the A. B. C. had in 
mind safeguarding the future of the publishing indus- 
try, rather than a desire to discredit many publications 
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which were giving advertisers excellent returns, and 
which in certain fields were the only possible means 
of reaching prospects without terrific expense. 


It is very evident that if undue support is lent to 
publications whose circulation is distributed, it would 
not be long before the list of advertising mediums 
would be inundated with such publications, and we 
would have six or seven publications duplicating every 
field, imposing their circulations on people regardless 
of whether or not they wanted them. Any printer in 
need of a long run to keep his presses turning could 
hire a bright young man, buy a trade directory and 
become a full-fledged publisher over night. Publish- 
ing properties like the “Iron Age” or the “Textile 
World,” which have been built up by years of sub- 
scriber-service, would soon be about as valuable as a 
German mark, for the flood of distributed magazines 
would eventually render all class publications, includ- 
ing the distributed publications themselves, ineffective 
from an advertising standpoint. 


Consequently, the problem of extending advertising 
support to distributed publications should not be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the number of in- 
quiries, but with due consideration to the eventual 
effect on the industry as a whole. If confined to fields 
which are too thinly covered by existing mediums, and 
to fields in which the cost of getting circulation is un- 
reasonably high, then we believe a distributed publica- 
tion undertaking to blanket that field should be sup- 
ported. At least it should be given a square deal. In 
fields already well served by publications whose circu- 
lation is paid, we think the paid circulation publication 
should be extended advertising support, regardless of 
the number of inquiries it may or may not produce, 
because such a publication’s existence and continued 
activity is the surest kind of market insurance for you. 
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Another instance of where a 
branded and consistently ad- 


Gold Dust Proves 


An Anchor to 
Windward vertised specialty has saved a 
business from almost certain 
disintegration comes to light in the move of the 
American Cotton Oil Company to make the “Gold 
Dust” and “Fairy Soap” end of the business the big 
end, and curtail effort on the cotton seed oil end. A 
new corporation to be known as the Gold Dust Corpo- 
ration will become the parent company—to which the 
good-will and trade-marks of the soap business will 
be transferred—and the original parent company will 
become the subsidiary. In this way it is hoped to put 
an end to the losses which have characterized the 
operations of the parent company. 
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_ Step in the Right 
Direction 


LE f ANY of the most successful mer- 
i chandising campaigns in Greater 
New York have had their start at The 
World Building. 
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At the outset, the Merchandising Department 
has made an analysis of the market possibil- 
ities, prepared the local retailers and laid out 
the complete selling campaign. 


i by 


With a background consisting of the most in- 
timate knowledge of local conditions possible 
for a body of trained investigators to acquire, 
the advertiser is then introduced to America’s 
greatest retail market through the medium of 
one or a combination of these powerful mer- 
chandising factors: 
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ra i ile,” fe ie The Morning World 
i pitt ni au 
7 = HE The Sunday World 
sae The Evening World 
THE WORLD, as established by a oe 
The World Magazine 
JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883: 

“An institution that should always fight for progress The use of the latter in color with a circula- 
and reform, never tolerate injustice or corruption, always ; . 4 : 
fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any tion of 600,000 weekly, has proved a determin- 
party, always oppose privileged classes and public x x P a 2 
plunderers, never lack sympathy with the poor, always ing influence in many conspicuous national 
remain devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied . 
with merely printing news, always be drastically inde- campaigns. 


pendent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 


Write for the complete WORLD PLAN for covering New York 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Ford Building Title Insurance Building Market and Third Streets 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
Securities Building Mallers Building 
Seattle Chicago 
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To Whom It May Concern: 


(Continued from page 10) 


our tendency would be to make the 
letter as favorable as we can with- 
out telling an untruth and without 
committing ourselves.” 


An auto accessory manufacturer 
takes no stock in a man’s references 
except two things: length of service 
and honesty. 
that a business man 
would say in a reference that the 
employee was honest if he knew him 
to be otherwise. 


He does not believe 
responsible 


“IT do believe, how- 
ever, that most business men would 
stretch the points, ‘willing, industri- 
ous, conscientious, etc.,’ rather than 
stand in the way of the salesman 
getting a job. I would have to 
plead guilty to this charge myself.” 

Little Reliability in References 

The secretary of one of the largest 
office appliance companies says that 
his proceeding on letters of recom- 
mendation has reversed itself in the 
past three years. “Previous to that 
time I had given a discharged em- 
ployee not only the benefit of every 
doubt, but had been careful not to 
say anything which would discredit 
him. As a result of taking several 
men into our organization who pre- 
sented references of similar char- 
acter, [ decided that to continue 
such a practice was unfair to every- 
body concerned. Now I will not 
grant a letter of recommendation to 
a discharged employee. I give him 
the right to refer to me if he desires 
to, with the understanding that I 
shall in all cases tell what my actual 
experience with him has been. This 
has had the result that where an 
employee has been discharged for 
cause, I have very seldom heard that 
my name was used as a reference, 
and where he has been discharged 
because of lack of employment, or 
some other good reason, our name 
has been used and it has been pos- 
sible to help such an employee in 
changing his position.” 

The sales manager of one of the 
largest cooperative organizations 
was so much interested in the sub- 
ject that he wrote a three-page let- 


ter. He is well aware of the fact 
that many sales managers write 
good letters for discharged em- 
ployees who are not entitled to 


them, believing, no doubt, that they 
would do the salesman an injustice 
it they told the truth. “Whereas IT 


firmly believe that when we recom- 
mend a man who was discharged 
because he was unsatisfactory we 
should state the facts and in so 
doing we would do the salesman 
more good than harm. If he found 
it difficult to secure another posi- 
tion he would not be so ready to go 
astray but, on the other hand, if he 
is able to secure a recommendation 
from his former employer he would 
be more or less inclined to carry on 
the same old tricks. 


Where Letters Help 

“Frankly, with few exceptions, 
letters of recommendation today are 
only good for one thing, and that is 
to establish the fact that the party 
in question actually worked for the 
concern the time he states. 
that they are of little value. 
My opinion is that when a sales 


Beyond 


manager discharges a_ salesman, 
whose services have been unsatis- 


factory, he should tell the salesman 
exactly why he is discharging him, 
and should tell that if he refers his 
new employer to him he will give 
the exact facts. This in time would 
eliminate from selling those sales- 
men who will never change their 
ways and who are undesirable, and 
over the same period of time it 
would show the salesman who is in- 
clined to slip up once in a while 
that it would be to his advantage to 
remain straight, and I believe that 
sales managers, if they were truth- 
ful in their letters of recommenda- 
tion, would go a long way toward 
placing the selling profession on a 
higher plane.” 

submitted a 
received, and 
The letter read: 


One sales manager 
letter he had recently 
his reply. 

Mr. Fred L. Jacobus has applied to us for 
a position as a salesman. In doing so he 
stated that he formerly worked for you, and 
has given us your name as a reference. We 
write to you for such information as you 
may care to give concerning his salesman- 
ship and general ability. 

Assuring you that such information you 
may favor us with will be held in strict con- 
fidence, we are— 


Now, Mr. Jacobus was perfectly 
honest, but he lazy, rather 
stupid, lacked a pleasing person- 
ality, and had never demonstrated 
any real ability to sell. But the sales 
manager, being filled, I suppose, 
with an overdose of the milk of hu- 


Was 
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100 Model Sales Letters 
in Loose Leaf Binder 


for 5300 


HE whole world loves a he-man— 

and this lovable personality is as quickly 

sensed through reading a real “he-man’s” 
letters as it is when talking to the man himself. 
It’s the letters that bristle with “he-man person- 
ality” that sell goods and build good-will. 


The best and surest way to write this 
kind of sales letters is to take a letter rich in 
sales personality and rewrite it so that the ‘“‘pull- 
ing quality’”’ remains but at the same time so that 
it will apply to your own sales problem. 


We have made a collection of 100 model 
sales letters selecting them particularly because of 
the heart-to-heart, good-will building, ‘“‘he-man” 
selling personality. Each letter is neatly type- 
written on a full size letterhead, punched to fit 
a handsome loose-leaf binder which comes with 
the set. 


You can rewrite from this set letters to 
sell direct by mail, prepare ground for your sales- 
men, build good-will, bring back old customers, 
answer inquiries and follow up quotations. 


No matter what kind of “selling game” 
yours is, you should be able to use good letters 
with profit. 

Pin your check for $3.00 to this adver- 
tisement and mail to us. The beautiful loose-leaf 
binder containing the 100 letters will go forward 
postpaid to your address. 


Newport News Printing Co. 


(aNcoRPORATED) 
Sales Service Department 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Reference: Any Bank in Newport News 


UseaCard That 
Speaks Well 
of You! 


Cards do express character: use a 
clean, finely engraved, dignified look- 
ing Wiggins Card and get a favor- 
able first impression. 
Comes in convenient book 
form, detaches with a 
smooth, clean edge. En- 
graved by our master en- 
gravers or delivered blank 
to your printer should you 
prefer type printed. Bus- 
iness cards are important. 
Send for specimen tab 
and details today. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CC. 
Established 1857 
1110 South Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PMUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Set STRECT 


REPRESENTING 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


New YORK 


1li 


$300,0002 


NE EFFECTIVE SALES PLAN recently completed by us for a New 
O England manufacturer will enable him to secure $300,000.00 increased 

sales before the end of this year. Our service cost the client less than 
$500. That is our business; to show business men economical ideas that will 
stimulate their sales and cut selling costs. 


You know the merits of your business entitle you to more sales. But you are 
busy with other problems and often too close to your business to see where 
sales could be improved. Calling on Edward H. Schulze brings to your busi- 
ness the fresh outside viewpoint of a Skilled Sales Specialist who does not ask 
you to spend a lot of money at the start, but who wisely recommends that you 
try out his effective sales-increasing methods in a small way and let the results 
pay for more advertising. Isn’t that sensible and at least worth investigating? 
We submit general ideas without obligation. 


Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
Direct Mail Advertising 


Woolworth Building — (37#/ Flar) New York City 


Mr. Schulze’s sucecssful new book, “Making Letters Pay’ (Appleton), can be obtained 
through this office. Price, $5.00. Thumb index. 


| 
| 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks 


Send for our 1923 Form for recording 
applicants for positions as salesmen 
and classifying their strong and weak 
points. Used by more than 600 con- 
cerns in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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man kindness, “leaned over back- 
wards” in giving him the benefit of 
every doubt, and in telling only of 
his good points. Please note that in 
the reply he did not vary from the 
truth: 

This will acknowledge your request for 
our opinion about Fred L. Jacobus. 

Mr. Jacobus was employed by us as a 
traveling salesman from January, 1923, until 
July, 1923. We found Mr. Jacobus to be 
thoroughly honest and reliable in his deal- 
ings with us and with our customers. He is 
a Christian gentleman of exemplary habits; 
healthy, truthful, a good memory, and he has 
a pleasant family. He is an Elk and an 
Odd Fellow. 

Trusting that this will give you the in- 
formation you desire, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
THE BLANK COMPANY. 

A perfectly truthful reply, no 
doubt, but there’s nothing, you will 
notice, about Jacobus’ laziness, poor 
personality, general lack of brains 
or selling ability. 

One subscriber wrote, “when an 
inquiry is but general, our reply is 
general.” Undoubtedly this is truc 
in most cases. It seems natural to 
refrain from telling the truth, if it 
is at all disagreeable, and a genera! 
inquiry makes it easy to avoid the 
unpleasant facts. Most of the sub- 
scribers who replied to the question- 
naire were agreed that specific ques- 
tions brought the best answers, but 
the quality of the answers is rela- 
tive. You may ask about a man, “is 
he ambitious?” The answer may be 
“ves.” And it will be a truthful an- 
swer; yet even here the former em- 
ployer may be leaning over back- 
wards. Jones is ambitious—yes— 
when compared with Smith, who 
was the laziest ne’er-do-well who 
ever got on the force, but not at all 


ambitious when compared with the | 


best men on the force. 

3ut if after the inquiry “is he am- 
bitious?” there were the words 
good? fair? bad: the former em- 
ployer, unless he lied, would have to 
place a check mark after the word 
“fair.” 

I referred to the waste, the eco- 
nomic waste, caused by lying—or 
shall we call them incomplete—ret- 
erence ietters: the speeding up ot 
salesman turnover, the slowing 
down of sales volume, the premium 
on dishonesty. Now some bright 
and ambitious person can take out a 
pencil and figure the further waste 
of effort, paper, and typewriter rib- 
bons that comes from the letters 
which “I usually discount materialls 
because of the kind I write.” 


e 
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ome Manufacturers 


Who Have Discovered 


the Hotel Market 


Advertisers in HOTEL MANAGEMENT: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. THE PALMOLIVE Co. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn Rose-Martin, Inc. Lord & Thomas 
ANGELICA JACKET CO. CORDLEY & HAYES A. W. BAYLIS CO. 
Anfenger-Jacobson Adver. Co. Chas. W. Hoyt Co., Ine. Hill-Winsten, Inc. 
AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING CO. CRANE COMPANY ALBERT PICK & CO. 
Charles Daniel Frey Co. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. ‘ PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
The H. K. McCann Co. WM. M. CRANE CO. The Blackman Co. 
Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc. 
BENEDICT MFG. CO. y 
one 0 DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Moser & Cotins AMERICA OF AMERICA 
BERLE MFG. Co. Maxwell, McLaughlin Co. Pronk Semen, Ine. 
BRAMHALL DEANE CO. DENNISON MFG. CO. ~— a gree yr a 
Bricks Seed Co. Barton, Durstine & Osborn sib a 
THE BRECHT Co EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. ee —“e co. 
’ ice stage . W. Ayer & Son 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., Ine. George L. Dyer Co. 
- is = EDISON LAMP WORKS OF G. E. CO. ALEX. SMITH & SONS CARPET CO. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS Barton, Durstine & Osborn Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc. 
EXCHANGE 
Lord & Thomas FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO., INC. STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING 
Lyddon & Hanford Co. INST. 
CAL. PRUNE & APRICOT GROWERS Moss-Chase Co, 
ASSN. : FOOD APPLIANCE CO. 
sage STEDMAN PRODUCTS CO. 
Honig-Cooper Co., Inc. GENESSEE PURE FOOD PRODUCTS CO. Gusta & Wieden 
e % The Dauchy Co. 
CANNON MILLS, INC. SUN MAID RAISIN GROWERS 
N. W. Ayer & Son S. GUMPERT ‘ co. J. Walter Thompson Co., Ine. 
. Rose-Martin, Inc. 
CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Chas. F. W. Nichols Co. INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
N. W. Ayer & Son TOCH BROS. 
Philip Kobbe Co. 


JENKINS BROS. 
Rickard & Co. THE TORRINGTON CO. 


Andrew Cone Adv. Agency, Inc. 
KARDEX 


Moss-Chase Co. U. S. RUBBER CO. 
THE KENT COMPANY, INC. THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO. 
Rickard & Co. Prather Allen Advertising Co. 


LIBBY, MCNEIL & LIBBY 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. 


;ONIER REFRIGERATOR 
—" - ’ WAMSUTTA MILLS, INC. 


Ine Barrows & Richardson 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
The Erickson Company 


tose-Martin, 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. WAR DEPARTMENT 
Lamport-MacDonald Co., Ine. P. C. WEST MFG. CO., INC. 


a NATIONAL MARKING Porter, Eastman & Byrne 


MACHINE CO. ie 
Julian J. Behr WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. 
" Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency 
ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 
N. W. Ayer & Son OTTO ZIMMERMAN & SON CO., INC. 


FAO*IBERE 


MANAGEMENT 


Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO OFFICE Executive Offices CHICAGO OFFICE 


134 St. James Place 342 Madison Avenue 20 East Erie Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives, Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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Acres of Diamonds in 
Your Sales Organization 


Why not tap all the resources of your 
salesmen by capitalizing on their 


experiences. 


ID you ever stop to realize the 

wealth of sales material that 

can be drawn from your sales- 
men through a properly organized plan 
of procedure? 


Have you ever thought how eagerly 
salesmen will contribute their ideas and 
experiences to the building up of a 
constructive sales program when the 
right conditions are provided? 


Do you know that your salesmen will 
give you as much or more than you 
can give them under the proper coach- 
ing and incentive? You want orders 
and more orders; the 100 per cent 
experiences of your best salesmen in 
vetting and building business will 
multiply your orders. 


Your weaker salesmen can be brought 
up in many cases to the standard of 
the top-notcher. Your leading salesmen 
can be induced to make still higher 
records. A few per cent increase in 
sales—or perhaps doubling your sales 
—vill make a good showing on the 
profit sheet for 1923-4. 


Re-Contribution Plan Working 
Wonders 


The N. S. T. A. has discovered for 
you a new principle of treating sales, 
the Re-Contribution Plan that is doing 
wonders for other companies like your 
own. The plan is based on your prob- 
lems; not on our text material; it is 
centered on increased sales rather than 
higher education. It causes your men 
to DO, not merely think, and results in 


You can do it—easily 


higher standards of salesmanship and 
more satisfied customers. 


The entire plan is kept under your 
own personal control and supervision. 
Ikach week, through a comprehensive 
Information Control Sheet you will 
have before vou a graphic picture of 
the activities and problems of your 
salesmen. You will see just how each 
one 1s thinking and how he is conveying 
his ideas to the trade. You will see 
the obstacles and points of resistance 
that are holding up your sales and how 
your best men in the field are over- 
coming those same obstacles. 


Mail Coupon for Synopsis 


Without any obligation whatsoever 
we will gladly send you a comprehen- 
sive typewritten synopsis explaining 
how the N.S. T. A. Institutional Service 
will operate as a direct factor in build- 
ing up your sales and instilling renewed 
energy and enthusiasm into your sales- 
men. Just mail the coupon. 


National Salesmen’s Training 


Association 
53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 


NAT’L SALESMEN’'S TRAINING AsSs’N, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Without obligation, you can send me your synopsis of your 
Re-Contribution Plan. 
Name... 
Position 
Company 


Address 


No. of Salesmen 
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Sales executives, who are wondering what 
to give their salesmen as Christmas gifts, or 
who are looking for suitable contest prizes, 
might well consider quality articles of known 
value, which every salesman wants, and yet 
which they might not buy for themselves. 
For example, William Demuth & Company, 
New York, world’s largest makers of fine 
pipes, have recently announced a new policy 
of selling direct to employers of salesmen, 
and have prepared an interesting catalog of 
gift pipes, which they will send to any 
reader who is interested. 


A number of recent requests have been re- 
ceived for mention in this column of booklets 
used by prominent concerns for the purpose 
of “selling” their proposition to salesmen 
and agents. Among the best known and 
most successful booklets of this character 
with which we are familiar are “Out of the 
Rut,” published by The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., and “Salesology” put 
out by Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. of 
Indianapolis. 


“Out of the Rut,’ as its name implies, is 
written with the frank intent to influence 
young men in salaried positions to take up 
selling as a profession and the advantages of 
joining the nationally known organization of 
The Fuller Brush Company are well pre- 
sented. “Salesology” tells the money-making 
possibilities in the sale of “Butter-Kist’” pop 
corn machines in an unusually appealing 
way. Its appeal, however, is intended to in- 
fluence experienced specialty salesmen who 
have been accustomed to large commission 
checks, rather than the “novice” in sales 
work. 

If your products are sold to business men, 
and you would like to have usable facts 
about the market—where it is, what it is, 
and how to reach it—you will be interested 
in “Selling the Bull’s-Eye of the National 
Market,” a thirty-six page book published 
by A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. The purpose of the 
book is to prove the value of advertising 
space in System, but the many carefully com- 
piled statistics and charts of buying groups 
should be of much value to the heads of a 
business in making up their sales plans for 
effectively reaching the greatest number of 
worth-while prospects at the smallest possible 
cost. The Advertising Department of A. W. 
Shaw Company will send copies free to 
interested executives. 


Where are sales made? “In somebody’s 
mind,” says the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company, “is the only place a sale can 
be made.” A dozen factors may combine to 
make the sale, or break it. The threads of 
the fabric of business intercourse are tightly 


and intricately interwoven. None the less, 
the basic fact remains that a sale is made 
in somebody’s mind—or no where. A neat 
little booklet, explaining how good printing 
may help in influencing “somebody’s mind” 
to buy your product is being circulated free 
by that enterprising printing concern. The 
address is 80 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 


One of the most interesting little house 
organs that come to the editor’s desk is 
“Chat,” published by Voss & Stern, 71 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. They will place your 
name on their mailing list if you request it. 


To present an accurate picture of living | 
conditions on the farm, The Farmer’s Wife, | 
published by The Webb Publishing Com- | 


pany, St. Paul, has recently made a survey 
through personal calls at 1,000 farm homes 
in Steele County, Minnesota. This survey is 
a more than usually successful attempt to 
ascertain the manner of living; the buying 
power; the buying habits; the market for 
household appliances, etc., in rural districts. 
What farm families buy and where they 
buy; what reading matter comes into their 
homes, and exact information which shows 
what, how and in what media to advertise 
to a rural community is given. 


Steele County, according to the survey, is 
just about the average for all the counties in 
the twelve Central Western States. Copies 
of the survey may be had by addressing the 
research department of the paper. 


One of the best examples of booklets pre- 
pared for free distribution in response to ad- 
vertising inquiries is the well-known “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” put out by The Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, Astor Place, New 
York City. Hundreds of thousands of copies 
of this interesting book have been delivered 
free to ambitious men during the past sev- 
eral years. Its influence in the growth of the 
Institute’s business and prestige has been 
enormous. If you are planning a piece of 
literature of this character, it will be an 
advantage to read “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” 


New York City is so well known as the 
leading production center for men’s and 
women’s apparel that the other side of the 
picture—the tremendous market the city’s 
teeming millions presents to manufacturers 
for these same products—might easily be 
overlooked. The New York Herald has 
compiled a 58-page report, in loose-leaf type- 
written form, which gives many interesting 
comparisons of the metropolitan market of 
New York City with that of other leading 
centers. Copies may be had for the asking, 
by addressing the research department of the 
paper. 


Are You Looking for a 
Bigger Opportunity ? 


This advertisement is addressed to 
the man who has a job but has 
reached his limit and is looking for 
greater scope. 


Sales and Advertising Manager 


} wanted by manufacturer in progres- 
sive Pennsylvania city, five hours 
from New York, who would make | 
headquarters at factory but be re- | 
quired to visit branch sales offices. 


He should have well developed sell- 
ing experience, ability to produce 
forcible copy, thoroughly familiar 
with mechanics of advertising—a 
good mixer—prefer a young man 
whose ability has been proven by his 
suceess and his record of integrity 
unquestioned. 


man who will take hold. Give full 
information in first letter—all com- 
munications will be read by president 
of the firm and treated confidentially. 


Address “T. F.,” Box 50, care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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You can’t imagine what efficiency 
really is until you visualize your work 
on charts or maps with 


MOORE MAPTACKS 


50 Colors 5 Sizes 
Send One Dollar for samples of Maptacks 
fn ten different colors, with simple direc- 
tions, and suggestions how to use them. 
A copy of ‘‘System Simplified’’ . 
showing Color Chart and Sam- Maptacks ale) 
ples FREE. will ag 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 4,1; 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
Mfrs. of the World-Famous Moore 


Push- Pins, Push-less Hangers, Thumb- 4 
tacks and Signals. 


SALES 
MAPS 


Nothing visualizes sales situations so 
clearly and forcefully as sales records and 
quotas displayed in map form. You will find 
a weekly map sales bulletin a tremendous 
stimulus. The new Graphic U. S. Maps 
have convenient key to colors and shadings. 
Good white stock ; takes water color. 814x11 
inches, 50c per dozen; $3.00 per hundred. 
17x22 inches, $2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 
hundred. 


The Graphic Press *°"tuictte" iimes 


Send a 
Weekly Sales 
Map-Bulletin 
into Every 
Territory 


Lightning Letter Openers 


Motor driven and hand operated models. 
A most efficient and convenient aid and 
a time and labor saver in the mail de 
partment. 

No obligation is assumed in making a 
trial of the machine. 


E.A.KIRKLAND, Sales Representative 
Tel.Wabash 2462 440S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


; ADVERTISING 
IN SELLING AND PRODUCTION 
USE PHOTOSTATS | 
Testimonials, Orders, Re- Preserve the drawirg. Clip 
ports, Maps,ete Rapid, the photostats. Paste any 
economical. Noplates re- way,anysize. Mcreattract- 
quired. Submit copy. ive than origina! sketch. 
Commercial Photo-Print Co. 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 
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Yes, They Are Successful Men! 


@ In soliciting advertising for THE ROTARIAN we claim that its circulation is made up 
of unusually successful business men. While this claim has never been openly challenged, 
it was thought advisable to have some concrete evidence to back up the statement. So, 
recently, we sent out a letter to 32 Rotary Clubs scattered throughout the United States in 
cities with populations ranging from 25,000 to 5,000,000 and received returns from 22. 


@ We asked how many members, if any, of each club had made financial or business failures 
during the past year and how many, if any, had re-engaged in business and made good. 


@ The replies came from clubs ranging in membership from 70 to 529, a total of 4,475, or 
an average of 203 members per club. The total number of failures reported were 30—of 
this number 19 have reorganized or re-engaged in business and made a success, so that the 
net number of absolute failures is only 11 out of 4,475, over a period of five years dating 
from 1918, 


@ Of the 22 clubs reporting, 11, or one-half, reported absolutely no failures among their 
members for the past five years, all of which seems to substantiate very emphatically our 
claim that the 90,000 circulation of THE ROTARIAN is made up of established successful 


es ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson CHICAGO Wheeler & Northrup 
7 West 16th St., New York 1340 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their Chicago 
customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western clientele. 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 

Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 


bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 


Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how: 
Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Polk Street Terminal : Pennsylvania System : Chicago 
Harrison 6350 Wilson V. Little, Supt. 
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The Own Your Own 


e a 
Business Bug 
(Continued from page 18) 

If it’s the retail “bug” that’s buzz- 
ing, get the low-down on the net 
profits of some of the retail stores 
in your neighborhood, and figure 
this against what you could make in 
commissions if you put in the hours 
and energy on your present job that 
the average retailer does. Even at 
that you could probably make more 
money as a store manager for one of 
the big chain stores—an organiza- 
tion—they can afford to pay you 
more, because of the savings affected 
by organization methods. 


Succeed With What You Like 


A man who can sell merchandise 
at a profit has a business of his own. 
He has the highest type of profes- 
sional service to sell that there is. 
There is no limit to his earning 
power. Why should a man with 
this gift, give it up, to keep books, 
manage a machine shop, worry over 
financial matters, and all of the other 
details of executive management—- 
which some people, who can’t sell 
goods, like? 

It is like a highly skilled surgeon, 
going into the business of making 
tombstones. Maybe you are not a 
salesman, of the professional type. 
It may be that you are cut out for 
a credit man or a gang foreman. 
Maybe you are misplaced—a square 
peg in a round hole. Then get out, 
either into your own business, or 
into some other department. 

I can put my finger on a man to- 
day who made $200,000 in four 
vears selling direct advertising—a 
salesman on the road. The man he 
worked for didn’t take half that 
amount as his profits in the business 
for that time. I talked with this 
man less than a month ago, and | 
asked him why he didn’t start a 
business of his own. He replied: 
“T can sell. Why should I spend my 
time learning the details of every de- 
partment of a business, none of 
which pay as much as I am getting. 
I am not interested in printing, 
bookkeeping, and costs drive me 
wild—let the other fellow do it who 


likes it.” 


To go back to the illustration of 
the wheelwright. Those weren’t the 
good old days at all. There was no 
opportunity to develop one’s talents 
—one was kept busy doing a hun- 


dred and one other things, from 
sweeping out, to going to the village 
jail for an unpaid debt. Under the 
present industrial system, if a man 
can analyze the contents of steel, he 
is given the privilege of doing that 
one thing, and nothing else. Other 
men are hired—who do not have his 
skill and intelligence—to sweep out 
and fire the boilers. 


Speaking of independence, there 


never was a time in the history of | 
the world when a man could become | 


as independent as he can become to- 
day. The sales manager of a Cleve- 
land wholesale house was called a 
year ago to become general manager 
of a well-known tire manufacturing 
concern, at $30,000 a year, because 


. . | 
he had that talent in sales organiza- | 


tion which all of his predecessors 
lacked. The instances are legion 
where men, who have been given the 
opportunity to develop their special 
ability along one line, have stepped 
to positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity, that make the little business-of 
your-own look like the company’s 
garage. 
Facts First—Then Consider 

Before you make the jump get 
these facts: 

1. What could I earn where I am, 
by putting forth the same efforts? 

2. Have | a working knowledge of 


every phase of the business I’m | 


going into? 

3. Am [ familiar with manufac- 
turing processes? 

+. Has my experience in handling 
men been successful ? 


5. Is there an actual demand for | 


what I plan to put on the market, 


that is not now being supplied by an 


established manufacturer? 

6. What is the nature of the com- 
petition I will have to meet? 

7. Have I complete facts on the 
market for my product? 

8. What does my banker think of 
the amount of capital I have to in- 
vest? 

And remember 1921 and 1922! 
When that depression struck the 
business world, the little fellows 


were shaken to the ground, like a | 


tree full of over-ripe plums in a gale. 
How they began to roll for the cover 


—— 


insure your salesmen's samples 


ALESMEN’S samples are 

valuable. They represent 
investment. Insure them 
against loss from fire and the 
risks of transportation. 


A North America Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Policy will pro- 
tect the samples of one salesman 
or the sample lines of an entire 
force, at a small cost. 


The wise sales executive and 
the efficient salesman always 
carry Sample Insurance. 


Investigate today before the 
loss of tomorrow. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


of organized 
steady job. 

Pessimistic? No. You'll quit any- 
how if you are the type that can 
pioneer, and can’t content yourself 
except by exploring the unknown 
held of new business. 


its 


i eR ee ae i Ree ie ti i he he te he De _ _ e  Y Ya we od 


your letterhead 


Wants Information on Commercial Travelers’ Sample Insurance 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Dept. X 10 
Name 
| iin iiiseioeees 
| Pinthiscoupon City State... 
| 
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Whereto Stop 


A sure way to kill 
a salesnian’s love 
for his job is to 
eapect him to put 
up ul a second rate 


hotel 


en" E 


HOTEL HOTEL 
TULLER CLEVELAND 
DETROIT, MICH. Cleveland, Ohio 


Discriminating sales ex- 
ecutives and their sales- 


Headquarters for 


Old Colony Club men prefer the Cleveland. 
Detroit Automobile Club Strictly modern in every 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ respect. Serv-a-dor equip- 
Association ment in all rooms. Floor 
clerks on each floor. 

European Plan 1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 

600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double Plan your next conven- 
Sample Room, $5.00 per Day tion and make your ap- 
Cafeteria Cafeala Carte Men’s Grill ee at the Cleve- 


A. McKendrick, Mer. E. M. BUEL, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL LINCOLN THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Lincoln Square : Indianapolis, Ind. 10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
Fifteen stories of comfort and Largest and Finest Hotel in the Northwest 
luxury! 


Sales Managers are awaking to the possibilities 


400 Rooms—400 Baths, circu- of “The pig =F their Minneapolis 
4 ‘: : eadquarters 
lating ice water. The Rotary One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys and 
Hotel. Amusement Rooms 
TARIFF 


Wonderful dining rooms, 


. 75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
Coffee Shop and Soda Fountain $3.00 for two 
7: * 325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
You will feel at home at $3.50 for two 
The Lincoln 200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
4.00 for two 
WM. R. SECKER, General Manager Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


LOTELS 


12th ll and Baltimore Avenue 


_ KANSAS CITY, MO. — 


ie N the very center of 
Tee business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda- 


News of the Road 


Sales managers will welcome the announce- 
ment of the Pullman Company to the effect 
that the little hammocks, formerly used in 
“uppers” are soon to be a thing of the past. 
In the place of these little hammocks a col- 
lapsible shelf, made of webbing, five feet 
two inches long and ten inches wide will be 
used in the future. This will enable the 
traveler to lay out his clothing and baggage 
with some semblance of order. When the 
berth is made up the rack, or shelf is placed 
in position by the porter. 


Sales executives who are looking forward 
to increased business from Mexico, now that 
this country has been officially recognized by 
Uncle Sam, will be interested in the recent 
announcement of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Through ticket arrangements to all 
points in Mexico, through both the New 
Orleans and St. Louis gateways, has been 
inaugurated and on October first winter 
tourist rates to Mexico will go in effect. 


The Hotel Roosevelt, United Hotel Com- 
pany’s latest addition, located near the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York City, 
is rapidly being constructed. This new hotel 
costing ten million dollars will be a twenty- 
two story building, with 1,100 rooms and 
will offer many modern innovations not 
found in other hotels. The most novel fea- 
ture will be the Teddy Bear Cave, a room 
designed for children to perpetuate Theodore 
Roosevelt’s love for children. This will par- 
ticularly appeal to the business men who 
make a practice of taking their families to 
New York, when they visit the metropolis. 


The latest addition to the Baker hotels in 
Texas will be the Stephen F. Austin Hotel, 
now under construction at Austin. Sales 
managers whose business requires a_ stop- 
over at the capital city of the Lone Star State 
will welcome this relief, as hotel accommoda- 
tions there have been woefully inadequate 
for many years. Other Baker hotels are the 
Texas, at Ft. Worth, The Menger and St. 
Anthony at San Antonio. 


WANT THEM 

Send 4cents in stamps for latest 

proof sheets o 
REDI-C UTS 
For Salesmanagers 


Ready-for-use illustrations for 
Sales Talks, Bulletins, House 
Organs and “Advertising. 


MONARCH STUDIOS 
341 Fifth Ave. New York 


===, Handy Expense Becks | 
z \ for Traveling Men 


nd Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
~ de E reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
Y 8 salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
SSS ; everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 


= Daily 100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


—— ‘Acoaed GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
sal in View P.O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia 


tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
Chairman 
as REICHL, 
P. and Gen. Mgr. 
we 500 ROOMS Jos. R. Dumont, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore 500 ROOMS 


ee 
"UN (ee AKA RAARARARAAKKAKAAKEKKKAKKKKKRREKKKKKKKE 


—— 


PRELALERAEREEEAL ALE S.! 


Better Booklets for Less Money 
ight-P. F -P 

5000 ESoKtEts 5000 ForbEKs 

Syirtid prineen cn S70 | $3.3 units 28,942 


1000 8-page booklets, $25 , 1000 4- page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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OF AMERICA 
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THE ROBERT TREAT MEWARK NY. 
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Why Business Men Like to 


“Make” These Cities 


| ete only for business reasons will you be glad to visit the cities 


below. There is another inviting factor. 


Upon arriving, travelers have no annoying hotel question to settle 
They register immediately where they know comforts await them— 


at one of the hospitable hotels of the United Chain. 


Here the business man, wearied with a day of calls or a tiresome 
journey, can be sure of relaxation and rest, for his needs are 


understood and provided for. 


United Hotels are modern, fireproof structures conveniently situated 


within easy reach of business sections and railroad stations. 


THE BANCROFT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 


THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Harry R. Price, Mgr. 


HOTEL UTICA UTICA, NEW YORK 


Walter Chandler, Jr., Mgr. 


THE ONONDAGA SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Proctor C. Welch, Joseph E. Grogan, Mgrs. 


THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


B. F. Welty, Mer. 


HOTEL ROCHESTER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. 


THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Charles A. Carrigan, Mer. 


THE STACY-TRENT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Charles F. Wicks, Mer. 


THE PEN ees « HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


. S. McDonnell, Mer. 


THE LAWRENCE ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


W. A. Cochran, Mgr. 


THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO 


Harry Halfacre, Mgr. 


THE DURANT FLINT, MICHIGAN 


George L. Crocker, Mgr. 


THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA 


Vernon G. Cardy, Mgr. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA 
L 


. S. Muldoon, Mer. 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT HAMILTON, CANADA 


A. E. Carter, Mgr. 


PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL WINDSOR, CANADA 


J. T. B. Foote, Mer. 


THE CLIFTON NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


Under Construction 


THE ROOSEVELT NEW YORK CITY 
THE OLYMPIC SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON PATERSON, N. J. 
THE NIAGARA NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Frank A. Dudley, President 


Frederick W. Rockwell, Vice-Pres. . Leslie Kincaid, Vice-Presideng 


Horace L. Wiggins, Vice-President .M.Johnson . . 
o. H, O’Neil, Gen. Mgr. Canadian Hotels 


Executive Offices 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE MOUNT ROVAL ’ ae a aa 
MONTREAL CANADA peck —~ yo > a 


2 THE CLIFTON 9 
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What J. Don did 


you can do 


J. Don Alexander, President of 
the Alexander Film Company, Film 
Publicity, of Denver, had some high- 
pressure salesmen earning as high 
as $12,000 to $25,000 a year. He had 
some that were not earning nearly 
so much. Which was bad for the 
men-—and for J. Don. 

What to do? That’s what I want 
to tell you—what J. Don is doing. 
Because it is very simple. And very 
effective. I can’t tell you here. But 
if you'll clip this ad, pin it to your 
letterhead and sign your name, don’t 
need to dictate a line—I’ll send you, 
with J. Don’s permission, the story 
of just how he’s jacking ’em up. 

And Ill send you HOW TO 
SELL free for three months. No 
obligation. Glad to. 


Fraternally, 
SAM SPALDING 


Editor and Business Manager 
HOW TO SELL, 443 So. Dearborn 
Street, S. M., Chicago, Illinois 


The Very Man 


To fit into your sales organization, 
make money for you and six or eight 
thousand for himself. He’s a family 
man, 32 years old, a collegian, who in 
his present connection has to travel 
over the entire U. S. managing twenty- 
five salesmen. A territory, west of the 


Ohio river, where he can get home 
often enough to become acquainted 
with his family, is what he wants. His 


record for results as a salesman and 
manager is excellent. 

We will gladly put you in touch with 
him if you will write us. 


The Arthur M. Crumrine Co. 


43 W. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
More Orders 


(i 
ZO/ © ‘rom Mailing Lists 


Built to order to fit your needs by 
expert compilers. A|! classitications 
Orders PROMPTLY attended to. 
Faultless Advertising Service 
3504 Rhodes Avenue Dept.S. Chicago 


Write us today 


Send 10¢ for proof sheets 


Special AUTOMOTIVE 
and HOLIDAY 
CARTOON CUTS 


In One and Two Colors 


Sales Contest and House 
Organ Pepper. Pen and 
Ink Drawings of Salesmen 


Cartoons drawn from photos by Lew Merrill 


Business Cartoon Service 


35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


| 
| 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A WELL ESTABLISHED DINNERWARE 
pottery wants sales manager who is experienced 
and successful in organizing and managing a na- 
tional sales force calling on the small general 
stores as well as the larger trade. In reply men- 
tion age and salary expected, also how employed 
at the present time. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address Box 1060, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


A WELL KNOWN OHIO MANUFACTURER 
has an opening in one of the two divisions of his 
business for a sales manager. The product sells 
for from $250 up, and is sold direct by salesmen 
and through distributors to owners or managers 
of office buildings, schools, public buildings, hotels, 
large homes, ete. The product is often specified 
by the architect and part of the sales plan is to 
keep in touch with him. The successful applicant 
will be expected to build up distribution where 
it is not satisfactory at the present time, and, 
when he feels it necessary, show the salesmen or 
distributors how to go out and get the business. 
Write fully in strict confidence giving experience 
in detail, age, education, reasons for desiring to 
make a change, and salary received and expected. 
Address Box 1062, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


DIVISION SALES AGENCY; ESTABLISHED 
international concern. Position pays on commis- 
sion basis approximately $10,000 a year. $1,000 
capital required. Outline experience _ briefly. 
United Creditors’ Association, U. C. A. Building, 
16th and Oxford Streets, Los Angeles, California. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


CHINAWARE SALESMAN FROM THE FOL- 
lowing — states: Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, by well established dinnerware 
pottery. Must cover territory closely and have 
proven record for results. To such a one we offer 
#& permanent and profitable connection. P. O. Box 
H, Sebring, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YEARS SHOP AND FOURTEEN 
years selling different commodities ranging in 
price from one dollar to $15,000 per unit. At 
present in charge of sales and advertising for 
large manufacturer of heavy machinery. Will be 
available about January Ist for bigger oppor- 
tunity. If you wish to unload all or part of the 
responsibility of your sales department, a letter 
will be regarded as strictly confidential. Address 
Harry Moore, 131 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


REAL SALESMAN OF PROVEN ABILITY 
seeks a position with responsible concern. Is a 
wonder at selling by the demonstration method. 
He wants a product where ability to plan sales 
campaigns, initiative, hard work, and consistent 
effort will be given exclusive selling rights in a 
definite territory and good income. Thoroughly 
familiar with Central New York but will go else- 
where. Position must be permanent and all-year 
proposition. Prefers responsibility. Address HWH, 
828 Sumner Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


EIGHT 


e 
POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER: WANTS POSITION. 
Married; age 36. Fourteen years in sales work, 
starting as salesman, advancing into district man- 
ager, assistant sales manager, and general sales 
manager. Now occupied but can terminate present 
connection on short notice. Unusually successful 
in recruiting and developing salesmen, handling 
sales promotion work, sales correspondence, and 
all duties attending sales executive work. Proven 
ability with clean successful record. Seeking op- 
portunity in more productive field where ability, 
loyalty and industry will represent determining 
factor. Box 1061, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


DO YOU WANT A_ BETTER POSITION? 
Then write us. Our business is that of analyzing 
high-grade men, showing them where and how to 
use their abilities to best advantage, and negotiat- 
ing better positions. We charge no big percentage 
fees of your salary but have a new scientific 
method of analysis and placement. We operate 
nationally. Address National Institute ge pe 
Success, 207 Keith dietesecn dems N. Try us. 


CAPITAL IN ANY AMOUNT RAISED BY 
my tested plan of reaching selected investors 
direct by mail. Twenty years’ resultful experience 
planning sales campaigns and writing investment 
advertising. Submit outline of your business 
problem for free analysis, samples of my work 
and booklet, “How to Raise Capital.’ ’ Gardner 
Advertising Service, B-510 Ridge Areade, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


PAY A LITTLE MORE FOR LETTER-COPY 
and you’re likely to pay a lot less for results! 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, past-president of In- 
ternational Direct-Mail Advertising Association and 
of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, now 
at your service. Write for rates, ete. 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


$13,540 PROFIT SECOND QUARTER—FOL- 
lowed $2,139 loss preceding quarter after adopting 
my direct mail plans and copy. $50 to $50,000 
daily sales developed for other clients. Submit de- 
tails of sales problems for free diagnosis. Ten 
years sales promotion manager Larkin Co. James 
C. Johnson, 119 Wontuanee chien a Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGERS CAN MAKE A BIG HIT 
with their salesmen or employees by presenting 
them with a package of our new crop pecans or 
fresh shelled pecan meats. Particular attention 
given to orders of this kind. Special prices on 
pool orders or on large quantities of nuts wanted 
for shop or factory employees. Write for prices. 
Lone Star Peean Company, Cisco, Texas. 


100 MODEL SALES LETTERS IN LOOSE- 
leaf binder, $3.00. See advertisement outside 
column, page 111, this issue SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, published 
Chicago, Illinois, for October, 1923. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 
Before me, a notary public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Cameron Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 


monthly at 


Publisher—The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 
Editor — John Cameron Aspley, 1801 Leland 


Ave., Chicago. 

Business Managers—The Directors of The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 

2. That the owners are The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, a stock company orgunized and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, all Py 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, III. ; D. 
Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Asplet, ia, 


J. T. Kemp, Chicago; P. S. hairs, New York 
City; P. R. Means, Chicago; H. G. Trine, Chi- 
cago; and R. A. D. Trine, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, murt- 
gages or other securities are: 

Ravenswood National Bank, Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstanees and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that an: 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

OHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty- 
eighth day of September, 1923. 

P. R. MEANS, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1927.) 
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Vulti-Unit System of Namapco Washable Maps in office of Wayside Telephone & Auto Service 


ae¥9ZQ. 
¢ 
AUTO 


ASERVICE < 
\ ’ 
*<EpyO 


Co. 


Selling a Unique Service 


by the Aid of Maps 


4-Wing Multi-Unit Fixture 
Displays eight maps, all of 
which may be turned in 
either direction or spread 
apart as shown. 


30-Wing Floor Canopy Fixture 
Displays 60 maps. Does not 
require fastening to walls or 
floor. Canopy covers wings 
when spread at any angle. 
Wired for electrie lights. 


In connection with the service ren- 
dered by the Wayside Telephone and 
Auto Service Company, it is necessary 
to make surveys on all the highways 
throughout the country, and to have ac- 
curate information as to the smaller 
towns reached by these highways. 

A Multi-Unit System of Namapco 
Washable Maps is used for this work. 
“\Ve purchased these maps,” says Mr. 
John W. Senton, president of the Way 
side Company, “because of the accessi- 
bility of the information carried) on 
them. 

“\Ve have found that they give us 
the needed information quickly and 
clearly, and on account of their being 
constantly before us on the wall, the ref- 
erences carried on them are very helpful 
and profitable to us. We feel that this 


system is much more workable than any 
other svstem or method we could use, and 
we could not be better pleased with it.” 


Among the users of Namapco Maps 
are firms selling by mail and by house-to- 
house salesmen and agents, as well as 
those selling through the regular chan- 
nels of trade—jobber, dealer, salesman. 
There are many whose territory is the 
world, and others whose selling efforts 
are limited to a few states, a group of 
counties, and even single cities. 
Whatever vou sell—whatever your 
method of selling may be—a Namapco 
Map System, planned and built to meet 
the requirements of your particular busi- 
ness, will visualize the sales possibilities 
of your territory and prove an invaluable 
factor in the planning and carrying out of 
your sales program. 


A copy of a very interesting illustrated book, which describes 
how several of the leading business concerns in America use 
maps in their sales and territorial work, will be sent on re- 


quest. Address Dept. D-10, Murphy Building, Indianapolis 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


CHICAGO, 111 N. Market St. Home Office, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


360 Broadway, NEW YORK 


"Certain goods without Tribune ads would 
be like a wagon without a pair of horses "- 


HIS was the reply of the pro- 
prietor of Hodooval’s Pharm- 
acy at Oxferd Junction, la., 

to the question: “Do you believe 
advertising in The Chicago Tribune 
helps the sale of the advertised 
brands in your community?” 


The above question was answered 
in writing by 6,588 merchants out- 
side Chicago, and 72%, of them an- 
swered that The Tribune did move 
goods from their shelves. It also 
developed that merchants regard 
The Chicago Tribune as a trade 
paper to be fellowed as part oi 
their business. Many of them vol- 
unteered such additional comments 


in writing as the following: 
“A short time ago the Eden Washer was 
advertised in the Sunday Tribune for 
$109.75, and within three hours after the 
paper was here a woman called up and said 
she wanted to buy onc, and if 1 was able to 
furnish them. at the same, price she would 
buy it. I ordered ten at the spectal price 
and sold them along with five more ordercd 
later. The Tribune advertisement was what 
started it, and the advertising in at helped 
us here. Getting in quick caused us to make 
at least six of the sales.” 

Ternant Morgriecge Electric Co., Sterling, Il. 


“1T SURELY DOES. In fact, when we 
sce anything advertised in The Tribune we 
immediately order it.” 

Central Drug Store, Delavan, Wis. 


“YES, MOST ASSUREDLY 
see it advertised i The Tr 
foreit. On many items 
tiscd in The Tribune, 

of cal&® For same.” 
C. A. Hill, Prop., the Sargent Drug Store 
Ottumwa _lowa. 


Customers 
ibune and ask us 
which / SCC advcr- 
I stock in anticipation 


“IT SURE DOES. Not afraid to stock any 
new thing advertised in The Tribune, cven 
before. haviig a call for it, for 1 know that 
someone 1s going to call for it.” 

Ell. Lodcge, Wyoming, 


lowa. 


“As soon as they 
stock up.” 


May-Parker Drug Co., Independence, 


begin to advertise, we 


lowa. 


The Tribune’s new BOOK OF 


“1 KNOW 
fising very 


those 


IT DOES: 
carcfully, 


articles which are 


I watch the adver- 
and generally stock 
advertised.” 

B. F. Fendig, ¢rugs, Rensselaer, Ind. 


THE QUICKEST WAY a re- 
know what such spectaltics are 
mnarket.” 

W. H. Bartels, hardware, Carthage, II. 


“IT CERTAINLY DOES, As soon as any 
new article is advertised we soon have a call 
for it, and we look up the jobber who stocks 
"a 


“That 1s 

failer can 
, 

on tae 


Reicke Bros., hardware, 


“IL should think it would, 
advertised in the Sunday papers, as that is 
the only time we “have to read the ads. I 
know that is where | lock to sce if there is 
something that would be good for our 
store.” 

Kyeustauer & Son, groceries, 


“We have people ask 
tiscd in The 


Naperville, Ill. 


especially goods 


Pzxton, Ill. 


about articles adver- 
Chicago Tribune EVERY 
DAY, and mention where they sce it, too. 
I think The Chicago Tribune is by far the 
best paper that comes here.” 

W. W. Lupton, Onawa, Iowa. 


“I KNOW IT DOES—people bring in the 


ads.’ 
Central Drug Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


“YES, WE FEEL THE EFFECT OF 
every advertising campaign The Chicago 
Tribune has cver put on; your pages are a 


great opportunity for the manufacturer of 


Medicines and Toilet requisites.” 


City Drvg Store, W. A. Burton's Sons, Props. 
Mitchell, Inc Ind. 


FAGTS on Markets and Merchandising 


“VES, customers very ofte n when calling 
for adzvertiscd pre ducts, say they Saw the : 
ad in The Tribune’ 

Frank N. Niemeyer, Belvidere, II], 
“VES, 1 believe in advertising in The Tribe 
unc, as this is a small town and people pay 
more attention.” 


Max Rieck Hardware Co., Granville, II], 


“VES, it ts the best advertising medium for 
us. 
N. T. Cockvill, grocer, Morris, Ill. 


“F DO; also been.a reader of The Tribune 
for 25 years; can’t get alang without the 
Trib. Like my breakfast, | must have it” 

C. C. Leng, groceries, Marcellus, Mich, 


OTE hcw many of the above 
merchants read The Tribune 
for the definite purpose of seeing 
what products are being advertised, 
so that they may stock up on them, 


Consider the fact that in 502 towns 
of more than 1,000 population The 
Sunday Tribune reaches from 20% 
to 75%, of the families. 


Consider the fact that a recent in- 
vestigation in Chicago proved that 
80%, of Chicago grocers read The 
Tribune. 


Then realize that The Chicago 
Tribune has merchandised its adver- 
tising columns to its readers for so 
Icng and so intensively as to insure 
extraordinary response. 


Sum up all these points, and you 
will understand why The Chicago 
Tribune in general and The Chicago 
Sunday Tribune in particular has 
been able to carry the entire bur- 
den of successful advertising cam- 
paigns in the Chicago Territory. 


Chicago Tribune men are trained in 
merchandising as well as in adver- 
tising. One will be glad to call on 
request to discuss with you the 
prospects for increasing your sales 
in the rich Tribune market. 


is now ready 


and will be mailed free to any selling organization requesting it on business stationery. 


The Dbicage Cribune 
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